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Delivered on Sunday Morning, July 2, 1865, at the First of a 
Series of Services, held in the Birmingham Town Hall. 


GUlorship. 


‘All the Earth shall worship Thee.”—Psatm Ixvi, 4. 


You will.understand at once why I resolved to 
preach this morning about Worship. It was partly 
for my own sake as well as yours. We are not 
met to-day within walls which have been conse- 
crated by the thanksgivings and prayers of the 
Church. Our associations with this place are un- 
friendly to quietness of spirit and communion with 
the unseen. We can hardly escape from the re- 
membrance of the political excitement we have 
often witnessed here, and the brilliant crowds that 
have filled the room to listen to majestic and 
glorious music. It is hard to steady our thoughts. 
While rejecting the idea that any Divine sanctity 
belongs to places dedicated to religious purposes, 
or that God is nearer to man in one building than 
snother, we all feel that the walls within which we 
wre accustomed to worship, whether they appeal to 
yur imagination and religious sentiment by their 
tateliness, solemnity, mystic symbolism and vene- 
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rable traditions or not, assist devout thought and 
shut us in from the restlessness and care of our 
common life. 

Here, Zam in danger of speaking, and you of 
listening, with too little reverence and awe; the 
place does not remind us of Him who has pro- 
mised to be present wherever those that love Him 
meet in His name. It seemed expedient, there- 
fore, that we should consider this morning that 
supreme duty of the soul, to discharge which, we 
shall assemble for a few Sundays in this hall. 


ib 


It is man’s duty to worship God; therefore 
man can attain a true knowledge of God. I do 
not mean that if left to himself every man would 
discover the Divine existence, much less form a true 
conception of the Divine attributes. No doubt the 
instinct which prompts the heart to bow down 
before an invisible Power is one of the last to 
disappear in the ruin of our nature. In the absence 
of everything else which gives dignity to human 
life, it still survives. It belongs to every country 
and to every type of civilization. You see the 
proofs of its activity in rugged and gloomy structures 
like Stonehenge, and in the barbaric splendour of 
Eastern temples enriched with gold and pearls and 
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precious stones. It retains terrific strength among 
the most savage races and reveals itself in the foul 
and horrid rites with which they seek to propitiate 
the gloomy deities they have learnt to dread. Only 
here and there, among tribes which have reached 
the darkest and most miserable depths of degra- 
dation, are we in any doubt as to whether the 
instinct is still active. 

But this does not prove that man, if left altoge- 
ther without external assistance, would discover the 
true God or even create a false one. The history 
of our own conceptions of God seems to be this. 
We hear about Him from our very clildhood. We 
are taught to pray. We see others bowing the knee, 
and we hear words of penitence, of entreaty, of 
thanksgiving, of adoration. We are brought to 
public buildings erected for worship. We are told 
that God made the world; that. He is present every- 
where; knows everything that happens; that He is 
perfectly holy ; and that His love is infinite. There 
are instincts, impulses, slumbering in our nature to 
which all this appeals; our hearts respond to what 
we hear; there comes to be a craving for further 
knowledge; we are conscious that we can love and 
reverence and obey this mysterious and glorious 
Being whom men call God. Without asking for 
any proof that what we are told is true, accepting it 
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all just as it.is given to us, we fear and worship 
Hin. 

Is it then merely from human tradition that we 
derive our knowledge of the Most High? Does 
our faith in His existence, does our conception of 
His character, rest on such a perishable and untrust- 
worthy foundation as the common belief of the 
people among whom we live? By no means. 

The first idea of God is awakened by the words 
and acts of our fellow-men, but when the idea is 
once ours, we can verify and ennoble it for our- 
selves. 

Where there is no intellectual or moral activity 
that idea may never become deeper, loftier, truer, 
than the common thoughts and common language 
of common men represented it. But let the being 
of God be disputed or His perfections challenged, 
or let the soul begin to yearn restlessly after a surer 
and more adequate knowledge of Him, and the 
whole universe at once becomes a mighty argument 
for the existence of its Creator, the heavens and the 
earth become eloquent in His praise. 

The Apostle Paul maintains that even the hea- 
then were without excuse for their gross and 
foul idolatry. They had known God once; the 
tradition of Him still remained ;—even apart from 
a supernatural revelation they ought to have re- 
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tained God in their knowledge; for “ever since the 
creation of the world, the invisible things of Him 
have been clearly seen, being wnderstcod by the 
things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godhead.” 

But it is not merely in the visible universe that 
God has revealed Himself to our race. The illus- 
trations and proofs of His perfection are inexhaust- 
ible and infinitely various. By the laws of a healthy 
moral nature, men are prompted to ascribe to Him 
every conceivable excellence. His providence of 
the world, notwithstanding appalling difficulties, 
illustrates His justice and His love. In Holy 
Scripture we have the record of a supernatural 
revelation. The knowledge of Him is Eternal 
Life, and in ten thousand forms He has manifested 
His Righteousness, His Mercy, His Goodness, and 
His Truth. 

Within the last few years, however, it has been 
maintained that man cannot have any real know- 
ledge of what God is. In the interests of 
Christianity itself as against hostile criticism, it has 
been urged that there are limits to our religious 
thought which oppose impregnable barriers to every 
attempt of the human soul to obtain the real truth 
about the Divine Attributes. It has been affirmed 
—and great learning and logical subtlety have en- 
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deavoured to-prove it—that we have no reason for 
believing that God’s Justice and God’s Loveare the 
same attributes in kind as human justice and human 
love; that, therefore, not knowing what these per- 
fections really are as they exist in God, we are in 
no condition to pronounce whether any alleged acts 
of God are in harmony with them or not. 

I reject and repudiate this dreary philosophy, 
with a resolute intellectual conviction of its un- 
soundness, and with an intense moral hostility. I 
accept most heartily the clear and unanswerable 
declarations of John Stuart Mill, that “ Language 
has no meaning for the words Just, Merciful, 
Benevolent, save that in which we_ predicate 
them of our fellow-creatures; and, unless that is 
what we intend to express by them, we have no 
business to employ the words. If in affirming 
them of God, we do not mean to affirm these very 
qualities, differing only as greater in degree, we are 
neither philosophically nor morally entitled to affirm 
them at all. . . . If instead of the ‘glad tidings’ 
that there exists a Being m whom all the excellences 
which the highest human mind can conceive, exist 
in a degree inconceivable to us, I am informed that 
the world is ruled by a Being whose attributes are 
infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, nor 
what are the principles of His government, except 
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that ‘the highest human morality we are capable 
of conceiving’ does not sanction them; convince 
me of it and I will bear my fate as I may. But 
when I am told that I must believe this, and at the 
same time call the Being by the names which ex- 
press and affirm the highest human morality, I say 
in plain terms that I will not. Whatever power 
such a Being may have over me, there is one thing 
which he shall not do: He shall not compel me to 
worship Him.”’* 

As a Christian, as a Christian minister, I take my 
stand with the philosopher against the theologian. 
This appalling theory would quench all my hope, 
paralyse my faith, and render it impossible for me 
to love God. It would desolate my religious life, 
and bring upon my soul a darkness that could be 
felt. It places an impassable gulf between my soul 
and God; tells me, when my heart is bursting with 
sorrow which He alone can alleviate, that from the 
very necessities of created existence I can never 
behold the face of Him who has taught me to call 
Him Father; and that though in the immortality 
beyond the grave all the craving and thirst of my 
nature for direct and real communion with Him 
will increase as the bright millenniums of heaven 


* ‘Byamination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” by John 


Stuart Mill. pp. 101 102. 
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roll on, I shall never find satisfaction, but shall still 
be kept, at a distance I can never measure, from the 
knowledge of Him and of what His real perfections 
are. 

Holy Scripture lends no sanction to this gloomy 
theology. On the very earliest pages of this book 
I am told that man was made in the image of God; 
and this guarantees the possibility of my knowing 
Him. I find repeated appeals to human trust and 
affection, on the ground that God is faithful to His 
word and infinite in Love. Those appeals have 
no force or meaning if His Faithfulness and 
Love are not the same in kind as our own. When 
Abraham challenged the Divine Justice in threaten- 
ing to overwhelm the righteous and the wicked in 
one common destruction, and asked, ‘“ Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” God did not 
tell him that imfinite Justice is different in kind 
from that of a finite being, and that Abraham’s 
conscience could pronounce no sentence on the 
equity of God’s doings; God listened to his 
pleading, and yielded to it, until Abraham himself 
felt that he could plead no more. 

Of what worth to me are all the assurances that 
he so thick on the pages of this book, that God is 
Merciful, and that he rejoices to forgive the penitent, 
if, when I come to Him, tortured with the sense of 
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my sin and terror-stricken, I am told that the 
Divine Mercy may be something altogether different 
in kind from that which I call mercy, and that the 
Divine Truth on which I rely for the fulfilment of 
the promises which save me from despair may 
have no resemblance to the truth which commands 
my confidence in a fellow man? 

And when the shock of some agonising calamity 
has come upon me, and sudden darkness has sunk 
upon my home, and my heart is quivering with 
sharp pain in every fibre, what use is it to tell me 
that “like as a father pitieth his children so the, 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him,” if the Divine 
Pity, instead of being like that which I see in the 
tears of those that love me—only infinitely more 
tender,—is a thing of which I know and can know 
nothing ? 

Not only do all the Divine promises cease to be 
trustworthy, not only do all the declarations of 
God’s Goodness and Righteousness lose their sig- 
nificance and become hollow, high-sounding words, 
absolutely without meaning,—the very life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ becomes an unreal phantom, re- 
garded as a revelation of God. is love for men was 
like our own: it led Him to feed them when hun- 
ery, heal them when sick, and to long to have them 
near Him in His suffering and weakness. His 
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moral judgments were like our own; He had fiery, 
vehement words for hypocrisy ; and He spoke gently 
and kindly to penitent sinners. His mercy was 
like our own, but immeasurably nobler; it led Him 
to endure temptation, poverty, slander, insult, inte- 
rior sorrow whose dark, mysterious depths we can- 
not fathom, and external torture, to deliver us from 
evil in this world and the next. If this dreadful 
theory be true, we see in Him a revelation of the 
wonderful perfection of which human nature is 
capable, human excellences exalted to their very 
,loftiest and sublimest form, but are as far off as 
ever from knowing God. God’s attributes may be 
different in kind, not only from ours, but from 
those of Christ Jesus Himself: so that even after 
Bethlehem, Gethsemane, and Calvary—God is still 
unrevealed. 

If this were true—Worship would be impossible. 
External rites may be celebrated in ignorance of the 
God whom they are intended to honour ; but if the 
soul is to worship God, it must know what God is. 
In His presence indeed we are conscious that His 
majesty transcends our highest thoughts of greatness, 
and that we could not endure the open vision of 
His glory. There are mysteries which gather round 
His infinite and eternal existence, before which 
cherubim and seraphim sink in prostrate and silent 
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awe. Defective knowledge of circumstances which 
are known to Him may prevent us seeing in many 
cases how what He does is consistent with equity 
and love, but our faith in His equity and love is 
not shaken, nor need we suppose that these attri- 
butes in Him are at all different, except in degree, 
from what they are in us. ‘To quote again the 
words of Mr Mill—* One who sincerely believes in 
an absolutely good ruler of the world is not war- 
ranted in disbelieving any act ascribed to Him 
merely because the very small part of its circum- 
stances which we can possibly know does not suffi- 
ciently justify it.” 

But not a solitary affection of our moral nature 
would be moved, if the clouds and darkness that 
are round about Him were absolutely impenetrable, 
or if I thought that He acted towards His creatures 
on principles altogether unknown to me. I trust 
Him, because from everlasting to everlasting He is 
faithful to His word and good to all His creatures. 
I am grateful to Him, because the blessings His 
hand bestows are but the expression of infinite 
benevolence. I-adore Him, because I am sure that 
in the very sense in which the word Justice is used 
among ourselves His government is faultlessly just 
in every region of His vast dominions and among 
creatures of every degree and variety of dignity and 
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power, and because His holiness in the very sense 
in which we ascribe it to our fellow-creatures has 
been bright and stainless from eternity, and no 
shadow can ever rest upon its purity. | 

I thank God that the theory which I have inci- 
dentally noticed, and which threatened a very few 
years ago to pervert the thought and teaching of 
orthodox Christians in this country, has received 
what seems to be an effective check. The repre- 
sentatives of conflicting types of philosophical and 
religious opinions have risen against it and exposed 
its logical unsoundness and denounced its frightful 
moral consequences. 

We can, we do, know God as He is ; not perfectly, 
but with a real and trustworthy knowledge. Nor 
is the possibility of this knowledge limited to any 
rank or any classof men. ‘All the earth shall wor- 
ship Him ;” and all the earth, therefore, shall know 
Him. As I look round upon you this morning, I 
rejoice to remember that, however hard your life 
may be, however scanty your secular knowledge, 
there is not one of you into whose soul the glory 
which streams from the Divine presence may not 
shine, enlightening the intellect and purifying the 
heart. Little children who understand nothing 
more than that they have a Father in Heaven who 
loves them more tenderly than their earthly father 
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can—know something of God; and aged men 
whose minds are breaking up and who are no 
longer able to follow any difficult speculations or 
even to manage the simplest affairs of business, may 
still retain knowledge enough of God to rest quietly 
and without care in the thought of Him. There 
are none so poor, none so untaught, none so sinful, 
that they may not come to know Him, whom to 
know is everlasting life; and it is one of the most 
animating motives to the discipline of the soul in 
righteousness and to resolute struggle against sin, 
that as our holiness increases, our knowledge of 
God becomes wider and deeper; in this world as 
well as in the next, “the pure in heart shall see 
God. 
iE 

God finds satisfaction and delight in human 
worship. Apart from this conviction, our praises 
and our adoration must lose their life and reality. 
The fervour of our souls would be chilled if, when 
gratitude was kindling into rapture, we were told 
that God heard our thanksgivings with indifference. 
If I speak, it is because I believe He listens. If I 
rejoice in looking up into His face, it is because I 
see Him looking back upon me with ineffable love 
and delight. When we worship there is commu- 
nion between us and Him. All the action is not 
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on our side—His heart is moved in response to 
ours. ‘The true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth—the Father seeheth 
such to worship Him.” ‘The Lord is nigh unto all 
them that call upon Him, to all that call upon Him 
in truth.” ‘Call unto me and I will answer thee.” 
“The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination 
to the Lord; but the prayer of the upright is His 
delight.” ‘He who cometh to God must believe 
that He is a rewarder of them that. diligently seek 
Him.” 

There are no doubt many arguments for worship 
besides this; but this lies at the foundation of them 
all. It purifies our souls to contemplate God’s per- 
fections and to adore Him: but apart from the 
conviction that He listens to us with condescension 
and delight, acts of worship become wearisome and 
unreal. All the affections that blend in this exalted 
duty have associated with their activity the purest 
and divinest happiness; there is a holy exhilaration 
of spirit in the expression of love, and gratitude, and 
reverence, and trust; for our own sakes, God com- 
mands us to worship Him: but the heart would 
ache rather than be glad if we feared that our 
homage and our praise’had no interest for Him to 
whom they were offered and that He listened to us 
with no satisfaction. 
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He is the ever blessed God. Even when He 
dwelt alone in that vast and solemn Eternity which 
preceded the first act of His creative power, His 
infinite nature was filled with perfect peace and joy. 
But having made us in His own image and rendered 
us capable of fellowship with Him, loving us as His 
children, and rejoicing in our goodness and happi- 
ness, He thirsts for our affection. Love, whether di- 
vine or human, craves for answering love. Defend- 
ing us with His strong hand, He longs for the trust 
which reposes peacefully in His protection. Stain- 
less in holiness, He finds satisfaction in the holiness 
of those among His creatures, who are in some 
sense “partakers of a divine nature,” and who 
acknowledge with reverence and awe His eternal 
and absolute perfection. 

In the act of worship we draw near to God and 
God draws near to us. How it is, we know not, 
but through secret avenues He enters our spirits 
and we become mysteriously one with Him. We feel 
that He is a God near at hand. We become strong 
in His strength, calm in His eternal peace, and di- 
vinely happy in His infinite blessedness. We can 
testify that in His presence there is fulness of joy. 
And as in the old time when Solomon dedicated 
the temple with lofty Psalms and devout prayers 
and sounding harps and symbols, the glory of God 
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filled the house, and the priests could not enter it 
because of the brightness and splendour, our souls, 
while we worship, are flooded with a divine light 
and transfigured by the spiritual presence of Him 
whom we adore; we know that we dwell in God 
and God in us. 

Let me ask you all to endeavour to give more 
time and heart and earnestness to this great duty. 
In these christian days God has prescribed no rule 
as to the frequency with which we should worship 
Him, or the exact forms in which the worship of 
the spirit should be expressed. He has left every- 
thing to our conscience, our judgment, and our 
love. In every place, at all times, alone and with 
others, at home and in the Church of Christ, we 
may bow before His majesty and be sure that He 
will listen to us. We are driven to Him by “the 
windy storm and tempest ;” we cry to Him in the 
anguish of our penitence, or of our trouble, or of 
our fear; with vehement entreaty we beseech Him 
to avert the calamities which threaten us; and when 
our hearts are “smitten and withered like grass,” 
we lie at His feet and implore Him to pity and to 
comfort us. But surely this is not enough. Are 
we not covered with shame that we should so easily 
forget to adore Him when we might come to Him 
without tears and rejoice in His presénce as His 
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angels do, and speak to Him with exulting delight 
about His infinite goodness and bounty; and that 
only by sorrow and chastisement are we drawn into 
most intimate communion with Him? Is our 
Father’s home so unwelcome and dreary a place 
that there can be any excuse for keeping outside as 
long as the winds are gentle and the skies bright, 
and only going in when the rain comes and the 
clouds of night hang heavily in the heavens? 
Thank God, He does not refuse to let us in when 
we come to Him only as our refuge in time of 
trouble, but it would be surely a better thing that 
He should be our “ dwelling place,” the home of 
our hearts when our joy is perfect, and not merely 
the asylum of our wretchedness. 

To discharge this duty of worship aright, our 
religious thought should not incessantly revolve 
about our personal conflicts with sin and our own 
immortal safety. It is, I fear, a just reproach 
against the type of religious life common among 
evangelical Christians that it is too habitually sub- 
jective. There is not enough of that generous and 
magnanimous trust in God’s mercy which can leave 
all personal interests in His keeping, and rejoice in 
His goodness and glory as manifested in the 
grandeur and beauty and brightness of His mate- 
rial works, the holiness and happiness of His 
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angels, the present sanctity and future glory of all 
who love Christ. We think too much of ourselves, 
too little of Him. Our prayers are lamentations 
over our sins and sorrows rather than psalms of 
triumph in the loving-kindness and mercy of our 
God. We ask him too constantly for help, we too 
seldom thank Him with throbbing gratitude for 
the blessings which are ours already, and for the 
infinite grace which prompted Him to give us 
Christ and to promise us heaven. More deep and 
devout thought on what God is, would change all 
this, and bring our life in this world into nearer 
harmony with what we hope it will be in the next. 


It is not the custom of our churches to give 
utterance to penitence, entreaty, mtercession, and 
praise in a liturgy perpetuating the devotion of 
saints of remote centuries and other lands; but we 
feel that only grave and strong reasons could con- 
strain us to depart from the general practice of 
Christendom, and to sacrifice the strong and pathetic 
appeal made io imagination and sentiment by using 
the very words in answer to which successive 
generations have obtained pardon of sin, help in 
trouble, strength for holy living—the very words 
which kindled and expressed the thankfulness, the 
trust, the hopes, the adoration, of an innumerable 
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multitude of devout men and women, now in 
glory. And yet we, too, believe in the “ Holy 
Catholic Church,” in the true communion and 
everlasting oneness of regenerated souls: we be- 
lieve that the sorrows which sadden us in the 
presence of God, the faith which animates, the 
joys which thrill our hearts, are the same that 
prophets and apostles and martyrs knew: in our 
worship we are one with the good of every country, 
of every age and of every creed; the thin walls of 
partition which separate land from land, and tongue 
from tongue, and Church from Church, and century 
from century, disappear and perish under the 
inspiration of a common devotion. St. Bernard 
and Luther, Calvin and Pascal, Fenelon and 
Jeremy Taylor, Heoker and Baxter, Howe and 
Leighton, glow with the same fires of love and 
adoration in the Divine presence, and are trans- 
figured by the same glory. 

It is a happy thought that in every part of this 
country, which God has enriched with every element 
of material wealth, political freedom and imperial 
power, congregations are gathered week by week 
to acknowledge God as the Author and Giver of all 
our blessings, and to invoke His energy and His 
protection. 

As I sat a Sunday or two ago on the sea-shore, 
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and thought of the thirty millions of people around 
whom the waters on which I looked were softly and 
gently rolling, I had present to my mind the twenty 
or thirty thousand assemblies which were met that 
morning in the depths of manufacturing towns, to 
which the Sunday had brought a brighter, clearer 
sky, and a welcome interruption of toil; in ancient 
cities, which have been famous through all the 
stormy years of our country’s history; in scattered 
villages, where the hfe becomes more animated 
rather than more still on the weekly day of rest. 
I thought of venerable cathedrals, where vast and 
solemn spaces were filled with the music of 
ancient chants and exulting anthems, and the 
mighty harmonies of majestic organs; and of rude, 
unshapely buildings on the edge of lonely commons, 
and among the poorest and most wretched courts 
and streets of our populous districts, where, with 
loud cries and noisy hymns, poor labouring men 
whose hearts God had touched were violently and 
passionately imploring His pardon or thanking Him 
from deliverance from sin. I felt that at that moment 
the gates of heaven were thrown wide open as for 
some high festival, that before the day was over 
thousands of my countrymen would be regenerated 
by the Spirit of God, and receive from God’s own 
‘lips absolution from all sin; and that tens of thou- 
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sands would be baptized afresh with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire, and be gentler in their words, 
kinder in their deeds, purer in their thoughts, all 
the week through as the result of that day’s 
worship. I thought too of the rich who would 
_ learn to be humble and generous, of the poor who 
for a little time had forgotten their hardships, and of 
the hundreds of eager, struggling men of business, 
whose feverish anxiety would be cooled, and who 
would receive strength to wrestle down strong 
temptations to sin, and to stand fast in their in- 
tegrity. I thought of widows and orphans, and of 
the innumerable varieties of weakness and sorrow 
that were appealing to the pity and compassion 
of God, and not appealing in vain. I thought of 
all these approaching the divine love, and wisdom, 
and strength, and I was thankful and glad. 

What matters it though we who speak to you on this 
blessed day are men of like passions with yourselves, 
selfish, feeble, sinful men? It is not our words on 
which you depend for rest, and strength, and hope, 
and wisdom: you meet to worship God, and He 
descends from His throne to listen and to help. 
Our souls may be parched and dry, our minds may 
be darkened by sin or agitated by grief, and we 
may be unable to speak wisely and well; but He 
—the Infinite and Eternal One—changes not; His 
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compassions never fail, His strength is never 
wearied. Worship Him. In His -presence fear. 
shall be chased away as darkness is chased away by 
the dawn of the morning ; your souls, burdened 
with sorrow or with guilt, shall become light and 
happy in His love, and you shall anticipate the 
everlasting peace, and purity, and strength, and 
blessedness, of the life He has promised you beyond 
the grave. 


AMlorality and Ateligion. — 


Delivered on Sunday Evening, August .13, 1865, at the Last 
of a Series of Services held in the Birmingham Town Hall. 


Morality and Religion, 


“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.”—MicaH ¥x6. 


Ture are fifty texts in the Old Testament, and 
fifty more in the New, which I might have chosen 
for this evening’s sermon; Moses and Christ, Pro- 
phets and Apostles, are all of one mind on the 
subject I have to preach about. In the Jewish 
Decalogue, the precepts which enforce religious du- 
ties stand first ; but the precepts which enforce the 
duties of common morality are more numerous. 
Jesus Christ Himself said, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind—this is the first and 
great commandment ; and the second is like unto 
it—Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

What God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder. And yet a divorce has been promoted 
between morality and religion ; and if mutual mis- 
understandings and the talk of foolish friends, 
could have brought about a lasting quarrel and se- 
paration, there would be no hope of the two living 
peaceably together. 
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I hardly know which side is most to blame,— 
whether the partizans of morality or the partizans 
of religion have done most to provoke this wretched 
jealousy, and to perpetuate this ruinous strife. 

Among many religious people the very word 
morality is in disrepute ; and in some places to say 
that a minister preaches “moral sermons” is only 
another way of saying that he does not preach the 
Gospel. It is not difficult to understand how this 
has happened. ‘To explain most of the present 
phases of religious thought among us, there is no 
need to go back further than the great Revival of 
the last century. When George Whitfield and John 
Wesley began to preach in the streets and fields, 
at fairs and markets, rather more than a hundred 
years ago, there were thousands of men in the pul- 
pits of this country who recognised the higher 
aspects of religion neither in their lives nor in their 
sermons. The prayers reminded the people that 
they were the children of God, and that it was their 
duty to love and obey their Father in heaven, that 
their sins needed His pardon, and that holy living 
was not possible in this world, nor everlasting glory 
in the world to come, unless their hearts were 
made pure and good by the power of the Holy 
Ghost; but the preaching might have been very 
much the same as it was, if the preachers had 
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never heard of the Christian revelation. Sermons 
about moral duties such as any heathen might have 
written were read by drowsy ministers to still more 
drowsy congregations, and men were none the bet- 
ter for them in relation either to this life or the 
next. When the divine fire was kindled by the 
leaders of the Methodist Revival, there was a very 
natural reaction. Many earnest men became impa- 
tient of everything in the pulpit that did not touch 
the deepest and mightiest affections of the human 
soul. For a long time one half of the Bible had 
been forgotten, and now the other half was forgot- 
ten in turn. According to a phrase, which I do 
not quote to sneer at, but with a profound reverence 
for the intense and fervent religious faith of those 
who most frequently use it, every preacher was told 
to preach ‘‘as a dying man to dying men;” and 
the duties of living men—of men who are tempted 
to falsehood, and trickery, and selfishness and pride 
—were seldom enforced. A friend of mine told 
me that in an idle half-hour he once looked through 
thirty or forty volumes of popular evangelical ser- 
mons, and there was not one on any single text in the 
epistle of Saint James. And so it has come to pass 
that large numbers of people are in the habit of 
thinking that religion has nothing to do with this 
life, but only with the next; that it is a thing for 
dying men, not for men in health and strength. 
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This false impression of the essential separation 
between morality and religion has been deepened 
by what seems to me the monstrous theory of some. 
Christian people, that if a man fails to discharge ~ 
his duty towards God, his very virtues deserve 
no honour or approbation. A theory like this 
repels, and naturally repels, irreligious men. It 
flatly contradicts their conscience, and they know it 
cannot be true. They feel that if religion is re- 
sponsible for it, religion is out of harmony with the 
strongest convictions of their moral nature, and is 
hostile to morality itself. You will not suppose 
that I am at all inclined to depreciate the trans- 
cendent importance of gratitude for the divine 
goodness, sorrow for sin, trust in the infinite mercy 
of God as revealed through our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
but surely it makes some difference whether we 
neglect all our duties or neglect only some of them. 
I believe it is the gravest of sins to ignore God’s 
authority and love—to live without practically 
recognising our relationship to Him who made us 
and who from day to day not only defends us from 
harm and crowns our life with joy, but bends over 
every individual soul with an infinite thirst for its 
affection and trust; but there are other sins beside 
this. I may neglect the supreme duty, and may 
yet discharge inferior obligations honourably and 
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faithfully ; nor do I see how my guilt in committing 
one sin, however great that sin may be, or however 
appalling its consequences, can destroy the rectitude 
of those other actions of mine which in themselves 
are right and good. 

I think it a serious fault for a man to be destitute 
of compassion and pity for the sufferings of the 
sick and the poor; but there are people who sub- 
scribe to no hospital, and who are never moved by 
the impulses of generous sympathy to relieve the 
miseries of the widow or the orphan, who yet speak 
the truth and pay their just debts; I honour their 
truthfulness and integrity though I condemn and 
loathe their selfishness. There are tens of thousands 
of Englishmen who are guilty of neglecting their 
political duties; but a man may fail to meet the 
claims of his country, and yet work hard to keep 
his wife in comfort, and to find bread and clothing 
for his children ; and no one is so irrational or un- 
_ just as to say that his one sin destroys the worth 
of his other virtues. 

Whatever theologians may teach, I will do honour 
to moral excellence wherever I find it. I will not 
pervert the plain dictates of my conscience under 
the pressure of any theological system whatever. 
Truthfulness, uprightness, unselfishness—these are 
noble and beautiful wherever they exist, whether 
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they belong to a Christian or to a heathen, to the 
man that remembers God or to the man that forgets 
Him. 

It is curious how this theory that goodness and 
virtue lose their essential character, and cease to be 
goodness and virtue in men who do not love and 
fear God, has been accepted and maintained by 
theologians both of ancient and modern times, and 
how it has been professed by hostile churches. I 
could quote a long list of passages from the Fathers, 
in which this paradox is plainly asserted. In this 
error, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Independent 
have all agreed. The Articles of the: Church of 
England affirm that the good works of men who 
are not religious have “the nature of sin; and 
the confessions of the Westminster Assembly and 
the Savoy Conference affirm even more plainly that 
they are positively sinful, although to neglect them 
is more sinful still, and more displeasing to God. 
Archdeacon Paley, who is certainly not chargeable 
with any inclination to extravagance and fanaticism, 
actually defines virtue as “the doing good to man- 
kind in obedience to the will of God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness ;” so that if a man 
habitually tells the truth because he thinks it right 
to tell the truth, not because God commands him 
to do it, in him truthfulness is not a virtue; and if 
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be keeps an old servant out of the workhouse under 
the influence of pure kindness, not “for the sake of 
everlasting happiness,” in him generosity is not 
virtue. 

This seems to me destructive of the very foun- 
dations, not only of morality, but of religion itself. 

Apart, indeed; from the recognition of God, 
human virtues lose their purest grace and their 
perfect beauty, but they are virtues still. Take 
that cause on behalf of which your benevolence is 
to be appealed to this evening ;* there can be no 
better illustration of the principle I am vindicating. 
In the tremendous calamities which have recently 
come upon the American people, the walls of that 
huge and gloomy structure in which four millions 
of men were suffering intolerable wrongs, and 
some of them inhuman cruelties, have cracked from 
the roof to the foundation; the mighty earthquake 
which threatened to destroy the stately and magni- 
ficent edifice of the American commonwealth has 
left ¢hat standing in more than its former strength 
and stability, but the dreadful prison in which a 
whole nation lay in fetters has sunk into ruin, and 
four millions of slaves are free. 

But their release has brought with it terrible 


* A collection was made at the close of the service on behalf of the 
Birmingham and Midland Association for the relief of the Freed Men in 


the United States, 
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destitution. While they were in chains their mas- 
ters fed and clothed them; now they are houseless, 
hungry, and naked ; tens of thousands of aged men 
and little children are in danger of perishing from 
starvation. There is not a heart but feels compas- 
sion for their present miseries and indignation at 
their former wrongs. Wil] any one tell me that 
this indignation, this compassion, are not bright 
and noble things in whatever heart they may be 
found? Will any one tell me that if an irreligious 
man is unable to listen to the story of the suffer- 
ings of the Freed-men without tears—if, at the 
impulse of his common human sympathies and 
apart from religious motives altogether, he sends 
his money to buy bread for the hungry, clothing 
for the naked, to build houses for the homeless 
women, and schools for destitute children—his 
work is not right and good in the judgment both of 
God and man? J say, that indignation at injustice is a 
divine fire in whatever soul it may kindle and burn; 
and that compassion for wretchedness, wherever it 
is manifested, is a trace and lineament of that 
divine image which God impressed upon our nature 
in the beginning. 

But there are some of you who, besides feeling 
the virtuous anger which is roused by wicked 
oppression and the natural pity which is touched 
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by the story of human wretchedness, will remember 
that these unhappy people have the same flesh and 
‘blood that Christ had, and that. He calls them His 
brethren in spite of the colour of their skin, in 
spite of the texture of their hair, and that God calls 
them His children. You will think how your 
hearts would throb with strong affection for any 
man who found children of yours in some strange 
and distant country, homeless, friendless, naked, 
starving, and gave them shelter and kept them 
from perishing ; you believe that the heart of God 
will glow with the same approbation if you show 
the same mercy to these suffering people; and out 
‘of love to Him as well as pity for them you will do 
it. The human virtue, bright in itself, will then 
shine with a new lustre ;—without losing its own 
essential nature it will be exalted and transfigured 
into a divine grace. | 

Morality is good in itself; but when inspired 
with religious faith and love, it becomes better 
still; then it unites what is fairest on earth with 
what is most glorious in heaven. 


Not only does religion add a new and higher 
beauty to virtue—it is sometimes the only secure 
defence against temptation to vice and crime. 

It is all very well for you prosperous ladies and 
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gentlemen who live in comfort and luxury and 
with the voices of happy children about you, with 
cultivated friends, exempted from a thousand dan- 
gers by the very circumstances of your social posi- 
tion—to be indignant and amazed, to lift up your 
hands in astonishment and to utter exclamations of 
surprise, to thank God that you are not as other 
men, when you hear of the sins of the unfortunate 
and the poor. You might almost as well think 
with complacency of your own firmness of foot 
while walking on your lawns which are as smooth 
and level as a billiard table, and wonder how it 
could happen that a brave Alpine guide was unable 
to stand firm on the shelving rock and ice, when 
the poor lad to whom he was roped swung upon him, 
so that both fell miserably over the precipices of the 
Matterhorn. 

You are never tempted to drunkenness ; you have 
your pleasant dining room, with music and pictures 
and newspapers and books; you have your light 
wines to drink, and you know that if you were 
guilty of excess you would provoke the contempt 
of your friends. But the bricklayer who was pick- 
ed up drunk in the streets last night had only a 
miserable home to go to when he took his wages 
for the week; he found a lighted parlour at the 
beer-shop, and boisterous companions who thought 
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him a better fellow the more he drank ; the only 
liquor he could afford to buy stupified his brain, 
and made his throat fiery with thirst, and he was 
half mad before he knew it. 

You wonder that it should be possible for a mo- 
ther to destroy the life of her child—JZ wonder too. 
But did you read the story of a woman who was 
brought before the magistrates for infanticide a 
week or ten days ago? Her child, she said, stood 
in her way whenever she tried to get employment, 
and both were in danger of starving. She went 
into the workhouse, and her child was taken from 
her. One day she heard it crying, and she went to 
the room where it was kept, and the child saw her 
and came running to its mother for comfort, just as 
your children run to you when they are in trouble 
and tears. Some inhuman hand snatched the poor 
thing up, and it was beaten for the dreadful offence 
of trying to throw itself into its mother’s arms. 
God forbid that you or I should palliate this wo- 
man’s unnatural crime in putting her child to death, 
but may God keep us all from temptations like 
hers ! 

Human weakness, when unsustained by the fear 
of God, the love of Christ, and the power of the 
Holy Ghost, is very likely to be mastered by the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; and there is not a 
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man among us who should dare to say—Let temp- 
tation do its worst, and whether God helps me or 
not I am strong enough to stand against it. Most 
of you, I grant, can keep tolerably right, almost 
without effort—you are protected by your circum- 
stances and by the habits of life resulting from early 
training from all strong temptations to the darker 
forms of evil; but there are hundreds in this town 
who need the resoluteness of heroic strength, and 
almost a martyr’s constancy, to preserve the com- 
monest human virtues. 


Perhaps you will say, Well, but when tempta- 
tion becomes violent, religions people prove as weak 
as the rest of mankind, and become guilty of 
most disgraceful sins; their religion is no help to 
their morality. But will you tell me how it is that 
there is such bitterness of feelimg, such scorn, such 
resentment, when religious men go wrong? How 
is it that when a man who has professed to be a 
devout Christian is detected in untruthfulness, 
trickery, or any shameful habits, there is so much 
talk about it? How is it that you say, Ah, the 
saints are no better than other people? How is 
it that a man’s’ religion is made responsible for his 
wickedness if he grinds the faces of the poor, or 
betrays the confidence of his friends? The reason 
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is, that you feel his religion ought to have kept him 
from these vices; that professing to take the Lord 
Jesus Christ for the example of holy living as well 
as the atonement for sin, he ought to have been 
truthful, just, generous, and upright; that with mo- 
tives such as he professed to be influenced by, even 
fierce temptations ought not to have proved too 
strong for him. By the severity with which you 
reproach him, you implicitly acknowledge that his 
Christian faith should have made him a better man, 
and that religion is therefore an aid to morality. 

Let me remind you too, that not only are there 
hypocrites and persons who are self-deceived in the 
very purest of Christian churches; but that no 
church is founded on the principle of receiving the 
strong into its communion, and rejecting the weak. 
It is enough if there is an earnest desire and resolve 
to do the will of God, and proof that the man loves 
Christ, and is trying to avoid sin. People come 
into the church not because they are perfect saints 
but because they want to live a good life. There 
are some who are so weak that even the powerful 
influences of religion fail to keep them right; just 
as some boys remain dunces though they are sent 
to the best schools in the kingdom, and some people 
go to the hospital only to die there. 

Nor is this all: ask anyone who has watched 
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closely the life and history of the men who have 
made a great profession of religion and have fallen 
into deep disgrace, and you will be told that though 
a religious profession may have been kept up, there ~ 
was almost uniformly a decline and decay of reli- 
gious earnestness before the misery and the wicked- 
ness came. Ask the men themselves, and they will 
make the same confession and will tell you one 
after another,—I sinned, not because religion was 
unable to give me the victory over temptation, but 
because, before the temptation assaulted me, my 
religion was almost extinguished. 


But while I am prepared to maintain that the 
love of God, instead of weakening, strengthens the 
love of man,—that a hearty faith in the future world 
multiplies the reasons and motives for living a good 
life in this world,—that religion is the best friend to 
morality imstead of its rival or its foe,—I am far 
from thinking that the Christian Church in our 
own times is doing all it might for the morals 
of its own members or for the morals of society at 
large. I believe that a defective and erroneous 
theology has enfeebled the religious motives which 
should sustain and perfect common human virtues 
——that the discipline and cultivation of the moral 
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—that an undue emphasis is laid upon the worth 
of religious emotion, and that the sacredness of the 
practical duties of life is depreciated. 

Is it not true that some religious people—many, 
I fear—think that devotional excitement is of far 
more importance than truthful speech, than in- 
dustry, than exact integrity, than kindness and 
unselfishness? Do they not secretly say to them- 
selves that these virtues may belong to the irreli- 
gious, that they have no necessary connection with 
the love of God and with faith in Christ, that they 
are not of vital importance? ‘They forget that 
justice and truth are the foundations of the very 
throne of God, and that while human virtue may 
exist without religious faith, religious faith must 
either make a man virtuous or be itself extinguished. 

You fall into a ruinous mistake if you suppose 
that a solitary precept of the moral law was re- 
pealed, or its authority weakened, or its sanctions 
and penalties withdrawn, when you repented of sin 
and trusted in the mercy of God. Since Christ 
has atoned for the offences of all mankind, neither 
you nor other men are in danger of hopeless exile 
from the presence of God as the punishment of 
ordinary transgression; among those who hear and 
understand the Gospel, only those fail to obtain 
orgiveness and eternal blessedness who reject the 
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Divine pardon and the new life originated in the 
soul by the Holy Ghost; but for every moral 
offence—no matter who commits it—there is 
punishment, loss, and shame. Every common 
duty is a duty still, whether you are a Christian 
or not; the neglect of it provokes the displeasure 
of God, and whether you are a Christian or not, 
that displeasure will be manifested. Between every 
one of you and your eternal future there is the 
judgment-seat: of Christ, before which, whether you 
are a Christian or not, you must stand to give 
account of the deeds done in the body. It may 
be quite true that the activity of the spiritual 
affections—if that activity is healthy and sound— 
is the evidence of a higher life than is necessarily 
manifested in the virtues of which you think too 
lightly ; but that activity is impossible, and every 
appearance of it is utterly deceptive, in the absence 
of common morality. What would be the worth 
of the splendid decorations of this noble building, 
of the rich colours and gilding which cover the 
walls and the ceiling, if the walls themselves were 
unsound, and if the timbers of the roof were rotten? 
T suppose tbat the men who made this hall beauti- 
ful belong to a higher rank of industry than the 
men who made it substantial and strong; but if 
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there were no solid strength, who would care for 
anything besides ? Now the moral virtues are the 
very stones and timbers of human character ; 
these are indispensable: neglect these, and the 
whole structure will soon become a ruin. 

Is it not true that many religious people, partly 
through underestimating the importance of morality, 
and partly from other causes, give very little thought 
or pains to increasing their fidelity in the discharge 
of the common-place duties of hfe? Let me give 
you one proof that the charge I make is not alto- 
gether destitute of truth. 

I know that some of you are very impatient 
about what you call “moral sermons.” If I preach 
about the mystery and blesseaness of looking on 
the face of God, the glory of the life to come, the 
duty of intensifying the devout affections, the infi- 
“nite love and compassion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and your heart is thrilled with emotion—you are 
satisfied: but if I preach about “weights and 
measures,” you go home—some of you—and 
think that your time has been wasted. This is 
mere morality, you say; there is no religion in it. 
If I preach about the sins of the heart against God 
—it is right enough: if I preach about the sins 
of the tongue against man, you think you might 
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as well have stopped away. Now if you thought 
that nobody to whom I preach ever gives short 
weight and bad measure, misleads a customer about 
the quality of goods, or takes an unfair advantage 
of the ignorance of those with whom he transacts 
business; if you thought that nobody to whom I 
preach ever speaks recklessly, carelessly, malig- 
nantly about others; it would be reasonable enough 
to say that there is no need to preach about these 
things. But you do not think that. You know 
too that men commit these sins without feeling how 
wrong they are—commit them carelessly and almost 
without knowing it: why then should I not preach 
about them? It seems to me that the difference 
between lying and speaking the truth, is of infinitely 
more importance than the difference between Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism; and that the difference 
between Romanism and Protestantism is less seri- 
ous than the difference between integrity and 
knavery. You may not be able to understand the 
first half of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and yet go 
to heaven at last; but if you are careless about the 
second half, in which Saint Paul warns you against 
theft and falsehood and ungoverned passion, it is 
certain you will not go there. And yet there are 
some of you who like to hear sermons about the 
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doctrine of Election and the Perseverance of the 
Saints, and sermons against Transubstantiation, 
and sermons that make your hearts leap and your 
pulse beat high, who have a feeling that a minister 
wastes his own time and the time of his congrega- 
tion when he preaches against common vices and 
enforces the obligations of common virtues. You 
do not really think that these things are unimpor- 
tant, but you think that they may be left to care 
for themselves. You under-estimate the necessity 
of moral instruction and discipline. 

For myself, I feel their necessity more deeply 
every week I live, and J only regret that the cus- 
toms and habits of our churches do not permit me 
to give up my pulpit now and then to some 
solicitor, banker, or merchant, who would know far 
more than I do about the morality of our business 
life, and who could correct the follies, point out 
the perils, warn you against the processes of self- 
deception, by which thoughtless, careless, feeble 
men are being constantly betrayed into sin and 
covered with ruin and shame. 


There is one pernicious principle which is acted 
upon by some sincere and earnest religious people 
in the cultivation of moral character which deserves 
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a most serious refutation. In the education of 
their children, and in forming their own moral life, 
they are anxious that all goodness should spring 
from one solitary motive. They desire that the 
thought of God should not only be the supreme, 
but the only active power in the soul. ‘They 
think that they approach the ideal of Christian 
perfection just in proportion as every inferior 
motive is extinguished, and the highest left 
alone. They try to crucify not only the flesh, but 
every natural affection and impulse, that their life, 
instead of being a rich and perfect harmony, in 
which all pure and noble principles shall meet and 
blend, may become simply and purely spiritual. 
They are ashamed and humbled—I have before 
my mind at this moment the case of a friend whom 
I know well, and who now looks back upon the 
grievous mistake with unavailing regret for the 
moral mischief it has wrought—they are ashamed, 
I say, and humbled, if they find that their common 
acts of friendship and kindness spring from any 
other impulse than the love of Christ and reverence 
for His authority. They would think it better if 
in visiting the sick, for imstance, mere human 
sympathy and compassion had no place at all, and 
gratitude and fidelity to Him who has told us to 
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do it, were not only the highest but the only 
motive. You may see the influence of this error 
in the training of their children ;—they never tell 
their children that a lie is a wrong and disgraceful 
thing, they always say that a lie will grieve Christ 
and that liars cannot enter heaven ; they never say 
that kindness and self-sacrifice are beautiful and 
lovely, they always say that we should be kind and 
deny ourselves to please God. They forget that to 
tell the truth is not a duty, merely because God 
commands it, but that God commands it because it 
isa duty. They forget that kindness is not beau- 
tiful, merely because Christ loves it, but that Christ 
loves it because it is beautiful. Why does God 
tell us to be honest? Because He believes that 
honesty is the right thing, whether He commands it 
or no; and if we are like God we shall feel the 
same. Everything that is pure and noble and 
unselfish, God loves for its own sake, and we ought 
to love it for its own sake too. 

He indeed is a happy man to whom the remem- 
brance of God is ever present as a living and 
practical energy in the soul; but wherever that 
energy works freely, naturally, and vigorously, it 
will not work alone ; it will inspire us with a more 
fervent loyalty to truth and honesty, and with a 
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deeper disgust for falsehood and injustice; it will 
make our pity for the sufferings of men more tender 
and our hatred of their sins more stern; it will 
reveal itself not only in the intensity of the spiritual . 
affections, but in the strength and resoluteness of 
the moral principles ; it will not cause the whole of 
our inner life to be exhausted in purely religious 
activity, but will give a new authority to conscience ; 
it will not only make us more grateful for the Divine 
love, but will create a profounder veneration for all 
the moral attributes which constitute the Divine 
perfection. 

But if the moral instincts are crushed in order 
that the devotional affections may become the soli- 
tary spring of all our life and character—the most 
miserable consequences will follow; the very dis- 
tinction between right and wrong will cease to be 
plain and firm; when the distinction is recognised 
there will be no moral force to resist temptation to 
sin; and with a morbid development of religious 
sentiment there will be an utter absence of the 
virtues, without which, the sentiment is powerless, 
worthless, and unreal. 

And now let me remind you that the honour of 
Christ and—under God—the very perpetuity of the 
Christian Faith are in your keeping. The Church 
has already purified and elevated the moral condi- 
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tion of Christendom, and the contrast between the 
foul corruption of the ancient world and the com- 
parative purity of modern Europe is an illustrious 
proof of the divine origin of our Religion. But our 
work is only half done. Already—through the 
very influence of the Church—the morals of those 
beyond her limits have been so cleansed that the 
moral contrast between Christian and unbeliever is 
rapidly vanishing. It remains for those who love 
Christ to maintain the contrast—not by any artificial, 
conventional, and technical distinctions—but by 
aspiring to a still nobler and purer moral life, such 
as only the direct vision of the Divine perfections 
can render possible. You send out into heathen 
countries hundreds of Christian missionaries, and 
you do well;—but resolve that the flag of this 
Christian nation shall never shelter injustice ; that 
her power shall never be used for base and selfish 
and ambitious ends; that wherever the English 
Government is known, there shall be created an 
immoveable confidence in our fidelity to treaties, 
in our equity, generosity, and self-restraint ;—and 
your missionaries will be sustained by an irresistible 
argument for the faith they preach. You build 
churches at home, and try to persuade those who 
neglect worship to enter them, and you do well ;— 
but let a conviction spread through the country 
z 
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that every working man who calls himself a 
Christian is as industrious when his master is 
away as when his master is present; that every 
employer of labour who believes in Holy Scripture » 
is fair and just to all who serve him, and is never 
guilty of passionate or intemperate speech ; that no 
religious tradesman deals in accommodation bills, 
or buys goods without being practically certain that 
he will be able to pay for them; that no merchant 
who subscribes to a missionary society ever makes 
a shameful bankruptcy ;—and depend upon it your 
empty churches will soon be filled, and hundreds 
more will be built, by the abounding generosity of a 
grateful and Christianised people. 

The sanction which some powerful churches in 
America gave to the cruel and iniquitous system of 
Slavery, was a more damaging argument against 
the Christian Faith than any suggested by the 
subtlety and learning of Gibbon or Strauss. And 
now if, under the inspiration of the generosity and 
justice which are cherished im Christian hearts by 
the religion of Christ, the present sufferings of these 
emancipated millions. are alleviated, and. the dif- 
ficulties of their political and social condition 
equitably and honourably solved, a more convincing 
proof will be given than Butler or Lardner elaborated 
that Christianity came from God. 
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I ask you to remember, at home, in the shop, 
and in the counting house, that you are epistles of 
Christ; and that in your spirit, habits, and cha- 
racter, His very thoughts are to be translated into 
forms which common men can read and under- 
stand. You would condemn, with heaviest censure, 
the presumptuous hand which wilfully corrupted 
the text of the printed book in which the acts and 
thoughts of God are preserved for the instruction 
of the world; you would condemn with censure, 
hardly less severe, the carelessness which should 
omit chapter after chapter, and give false readings 
instead of true. But vow are the living revelation 
of God to mankind. ‘Through you it is meant that 
the Holy Ghost should speak, not in mere words, 
but in acts, which are more intelligible and emphatic 
than words. ‘The very life of the Spirit of God is 
intended to be manifested in your conduct, as the 
life of a plant is manifested in the flower, and the 
life of a tree in the fruit. Are you giving a true 
revelation to mankind, or are you perverting, cor- 
rupting, falsifying it P 

Your religious emotions irreligious men can 
know nothing of, but your virtues and vices are a 
language plain and familiar to them as their mother- 
tongue. They can read these, without note or com- 
ment. They can judge of the divine inspiration 
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of these, without any argument from miracles. As 
the style of a great artist is recognised in the draw- 
ing and colouring of his pictures, as the genius of 
Mozart or Beethoven may be known at once by the 
movement of the melody and the flowing sweetness 
or mysterious complexity of the chorus, so—if you 
are really God’s workmanship—there ought to be 
the manifest impress of the divine hand in your 
character, and, to those who know you well, your 
life ought to be plainly the revelation of a divine 
idea. 

If any of you are disposed to say—I discharge 
to the utmost of my strength every moral duty; I 
am honest, truthful, kindly; is not this enough 
without religion? can I not think of the next 
world when I get there?—I reply that God is in 
this world as well as in the next; that He loves 
you now, and you ought to be grateful for His love ; 
that the bright completeness of your character on 
every other side makes your habitual neglect and 
forgetfulness of Him only the more startling and 
the more significant. Why is it that you are so 
careful to perform your duty to wife and children, 
to relations and friends, and are so indifferent to 
the duty you owe to Him? Why is it that all 
claim are faithfully met, except the claims of God 
on your affection, your trust, your veneration, your 
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worship? It is with Him you have to do. Some 
of you may have been repelled from the Church by 
the moral inconsistences of religious people, others 
by their strange and irrational representations of the 
Christian Faith; but I beseech you to remember 
that neither our moral failings nor our theological 
follies can cancel the obligations to love and 
honour God which your own conscience acknow- 
ledges. Suppose you have found hypocrisy among 
those who have professed to be religious, is that a 
reason you can give to God for not being religious 
at all? Suppose you have seen high and exalted 
religious sentiment associated with low and worth- 
less morality,—because other people have mocked 
God with a worship unsustained by obedience—are 
you justified in receiving His bounty without thank- 
fulness, disobeying His laws without contrition, 
thinking of His perfections without reverence and 
awe? 

In the sermons I have already delivered in this 
place I have stated fully the great and characteristic 
truths of the Christian Revelation and urged you to 
repent of sin and trust in the mercy of God as 
revealed through our Lord Jesus Christ for for- 
giveness, for the baptism of the Holy Ghost, and 
for eternal life ; but now once more and for the last 
time, in the presence of Him who became man for 
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us sinners and our salvation, died the Just for the 
unjust, rose again to be the Prince and the Saviour 
of man to the end of time, I implore you not to 
neglect those critical duties which determine your 
present relationship to God and your future destiny. 
Many-of you, I know, will never come to hear me 
preach again; this, this is my final message to you 
—God became man and died on the cross that He 
might rescue you and me from sin and wretched- 
ness; to be ungrateful for His love, to reject His 
mercy, is wilfully to put away from you a life of 
communion with God on this side of death, and 
immortality and holiness and glory in the world to 
come, 
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Delivered on Sunday Morning, August 20th, 1865, at the Re-opening 
of Carrs Lane Chapel, after it had been closed for seven Sundays. 


Common Arayer. 


“And on the Sabbath we went out of the city by a river side, where 
prayer was wont to be made, and we sat down and spake unto the 
women that resorted thither.”—Aorts xvi, 13. 


Tuts is a very simple story, very simply told. There 
are scenes in the history of St. Paul which great 
painters have chosen for great pictures, but this 
quiet conversation with a few devout women out- 
side the walls of Philippi could hardly be invested 
even by the highest genius with any artistic gran- 
deur. Yet for us, there are only one or two other 
passages in the Acts of the Apostles which have so 
deep an interest, or which so strongly excite the 
imagination. This was the first time that an Apos- 
tle spoke of Christ in any European country. 
Private persons who had received the new faith had 
no doubt talked about it to their friends in many of 
the cities of Greece and Italy; but till now no 
Apostle had preached, and, for anything we know, 
not a single Christian Church had been established, 


out of Asia. 
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The Roman soldiers who saw these four Jews go 
through the city gates on that Jewish Sabbath— 
St. Paul himself, “in bodily presence contemptible,” 
Silas, Luke, and the young man Timotheus—had — 
no thought of the mighty revolution which was about 
to commence on the European continent. The 
strangers brought with them, though men knew it 
not, the forces which were to create a new world. 
For two or three centuries they and their converts 
were destined to endure imprisonment, torture, 
martyrdom; many of the most thoughtful men then 
living would fail to recognise either the power or 
the benignity of the new faith; even Tacitus would 
speak of it as a “detestable superstition ’’; but neither 
the contempt of scholars, nor the hostility of the 
government, nor the fanatical fury of Jewish syna- 
gogues, nor the violence of heathen mobs, would 
prove strong enough to check and repress the mys- 
terious and irresistible forces which now for the first 
time began to reveal their power on the soil of 
Europe. <A few generations will pass by, and a 
Roman Emperor will become the disciple of these 
obscure Jews from the East; the ministers of the 
new religion will stand near the throne, will direct 
the policy of the empire, will subdue barbarians 
who had swept the armies of Rome to destruction; 
a new literature will arise, richer, deeper, nobler, 
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than Greece or Rome had created; art will do ho- 
mage to the memory of these wandering teachers, 
and their forms, idealised to majestic proportions, ° 
will glow in famous paintings, and on the walls of 
glorious temples ; the altars of the ancient gods 
will be broken down, the rites by which they were 
worshipped will be forgotten; Europe will profess 
a new faith, and out of ¢hat will spring a new 
civilisation, and a new political and social life. 
Very noiselessly and very unostentatiously the 
men who were to originate this stupendous revolu- 
tion commenced their work. There was no sign of 
the great results which were coming. Outside the 
gates of the Roman colony of Philippi a few wo- 
men, some of them Jews by birth, others proselytes, 
were accustomed to meet to pray. The number of 
Jews in Philippi seems to have been very small ; it 
was a military, not a commercial city. ‘There was 
no synagogue, nothing more than a slight, tempo- 


rary enclosure, open probably to the sky; perhaps. 


not even that, but only some quiet, sheltered nook 
by the river, far enough from the city and the 
road for psalms to be sung and prayers offered 
there without danger of interruption. The worship- 
pers do not seem to have been wealthy and culti- 
vated. The most important person among them, 
probably, was Lydia, who belonged to Thyatira, and 
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traded in the rich purple stuffs for which her native 
city was as famous then, as Manchester is now for 
cotton, and Lyons for silk. 

The women had met, never dreaming that their — 
meeting that day would be known and talked about 
all over the world and to the very end of time, in 
countries which Rome had never subdued, and long 
after her imperial power had passed away. But 
when we bow before God, we never know what may 
come of it. We are in the presence of a greatness 
which gives to our slightest acts an infinite signifi- 
cance; and though our prayers may not live in the 
thought and memory of mankind they always have 
effects which stretch out into eternity. 


This morning we are met once more where 
prayer is ‘wont to be made,” not expecting that 
any inspired strangers will appear among us to 
speak of any new and startling revelation of the 
Divine will, or that this service will be remembered 
by the world in future centuries. But the tran- 
sient interests of this life now give place to the 
eternal facts of the invisible world. Without for- 
getting the duties, the sorrows, the temptations, the 
sins, which are connected with our external con- 
dition, we have a vivid apprehension of our relation- 
ship to God; masters and servants, rich and poor, 
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we are all His children, and this is the place in 
which we meet to speak to Him together. 

I do not indeed believe that the glory of the 
Christian pulpit has faded, or that the ancient power 
of the preacher over the intellect and heart of na- 
tions has passed away. ‘Though there is something 
more mysterious and awful in speaking to God than 
in speaking to man, I feel that Preaching, too, is 
a great and wonderful thing. It may be true that 
men are less disposed than they were at one time to 
accept blindly and implicitly the opinions of the 
clergy—no matter to what church they belong, or 
what hands have invested them with official autho- 
rity and dignity. But let great preachers rise up, 
and see whether the world will not hsten to them. 
See whether the living man will not be mightier 
than the printed book, in convincing the judgment, 
in kindling the imagination, in making the heart 
throb with passion, in directing and governing the 
practical life of mankind. Let him speak of the 
thoughts by which the men about him are agitated, 
the fears which haunt the soul conscious of guilt, or 
drifting swiftly into the unseen world ;—let him 
speak of the love of God for all His creatures with 
an obvious and intense faith in it ;—let him tell the 
story over again of how God became man and had 
sinful men like ourselves for His friends ;—let him 
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wrestle down the doubts of his own time with 
vigorous logic ;—let him call the common sins of 
common life by their true names, and remind men 
of the present anger of the living God and the just 
penalties with which in this world or the next He 
will punish their wrongdoing ;—let his own heart 
be all aglow with the splendour and glory of the 
life to come, with the rapture of communion with 
God, with the bright beauty of holiness; and you 
shall see whether newspaper articles, no matter how 
clever and brilliant; political speeches, no matter 
how eloquent, can move the souls of men like Ser- 
mons. Give to the Preacher an intellect, clear, 
strong, cultivated, rich with the learning of ancient 
times and familiar with the restless life of our own 
day; give him humour, wit, imagination, and fancy, 
—and he will exert an influence incomparably 
greater than these same endowments would enable 
him to exert in politics, literature, or art. 

And, now, perhaps, some of you will say—yes, 
we admit that there is power in Preaching when 
a preacher has a clear vision of truth, a hearty faith 
in it, and strives with vehement energy to make 
other men believe it too; there is a reason for 
coming together to hear a man speak who has 
something to say, and can say it forcibly—but why 
should we come together to Pray? Can we not 
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speak to God for ourselves, and speak to Him alone ? 
He is no nearer to us when we stand in the rich 
dim light of cathedral windows, surrounded by a 
crowd of worshippers and vested priests, than 
when we are walking in the cornfields, or sitting 
quietly at home. There is no visible glory over 
the altar, telling us that in some unique way God 
is there. The broadest, wealthiest promises in Holy 
Scripture may appeal to our faith and prompt our 
prayers, on common as well as on consecrated — 
ground. And as for most of the buildings in 
which we worship, they awaken no awe, encourage 
no devout sentiment, and the people about us dis- 
turb rather than excite our communion with God. 
Is not this Praying together a mistake after all? 

I want to answer that question, or rather to 
suggest a few lines of thought which, if followed 
out, may enable you to answer it for yourselves. 


I. 

Does any man always find it an easy thing to 
pray alone? ‘There are times indeed when the soul 
seems carried away by an invisible and irresistible 
energy, and it cannot help worshipping. A rush- 
ing mighty wind sweeps over the passions of our 
spiritual nature; deep calleth unto deep; and our 
devout emotions swell and heave like the mighty 
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waves of the sea. Tongues of fire seem to kindle 
upon us, and we speak to God as if moved by 
the Holy Ghost. But it is not always so. Very 
often in public, still more often, I am inclined 
to think, alone, the intellect struggles against 
the strain put upon it by continuous prayer. 
Before we know it, we find that with the 
very words of adoration, of confession, of ur- 
gent entreaty on our lips, our thoughts have 
wandered away, and refuse to be brought back 
again. We require some external help to assist 
concentration of mind and feeling; and I believe 
that most devout persons will admit that the mere 
presence of others engaged in the same religious 
acts, is a great assistance to strenuous and sustained 
devotion. The mind cannot get loose so easily. 
Moment by moment, there is something to be 
thought, and something to be felt. If we permit 
ourselves to be drifted away, we are conscious that 
we are missing what cannot afterwards be recovered. 
When praying alone, we can determine to make up 
presently for our want of attention now; but when 
praying with others, we feel that if we are negli- 
gent, we are omitting to confess some sin, which 
perhaps will not be confessed again; mercy is being 
invoked, we must not by our carelessness risk 
losing the mercy which others will obtain; wisdom 
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or strength is being asked for, we greatly need it, 
and must ask for it too; widows, orphans, sick 
people are being prayed for, it would be shameful 
not to unite in the prayer; thanks are being offered 
to God, we shall be guilty of ingratitude if we 
do not thank Him too. 

Apart altogether from special supernatural 
assistance afforded to our prayers when we pray 
together, there is an influence of this kind of which 
perhaps we are not distinctly conscious, checking 
our thoughts when they begin to go astray, and 
helping us to continue speaking to God. 


IT. 

Are not certain exalted conditions of the soul 
most frequently and most easily attained when we 
are worshipping with others ? 

The common laws of our nature affect even our 
religious life. Whatever may be the philosophy of 
it, we all know the power of sympathy. Men who 
in ordinary conversation are dull and cold, become 
full of fire and eloquence when they are speaking to 
a thousand people. Men who, at home, read the 
very noblest tragedy without emotion, are thrilled 
with excitement when they are listening in a crowd 
to a great speaker; their thoughts become, for the 
time, intensely vivid, their imagination becomes 
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bright and active, their sluggish passions all leap up 
into life. 

It is just so with many, perhaps with most men, 
religiously. They cannot think with such clearness 
and force, they cannot feel so deeply and earnestly, 
alone, as when they are with others. Such persons 
I suppose often distress themselves by thinking 
that the higher and more vigorous activity of their 
souls in public worship is mere excitement ; and that 
it is altogether unreal, because they cannot re- 
awaken it in solitude. They distress themselves 
unnecessarily. It is one of the uses: of the public 
services of the Church that they sometimes exalt our 
religious joy into rapture; that they sometimes make 
our vision of the unseen world so bright and clear, 
that the remembrance of the glory, after it has 
passed away, is an unfailing source of strength and 
courage and hope; that they give a distinctness and 
depth to our thoughts of truth which many of us 
cannot attain by solitary meditation. 

Alone, there may be a peaceful trust in God,—in 
the Church, there is a trrumphant faith ; alone, there 
may be quiet thankfulness,—in the Church, we 
seem to have come to the festal assembly of angels 
and to the glorified spirits of the just; we hear the 
songs of the redeemed and the ders: harps of 
Heaven. 
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Ill. 

Even if public worship were not a great assist- 
ance to personal devotion, and if it did not render 
possible a height and perfection in the activity of the 
spiritual affections which perhaps can only be rarely 
reached in solitude, there is another important. use 
of common prayer and common praise: ¢# ts the 
most sacred of all bonds between the souls of the 
worshippers. 

Nothing can be more plain than that while God 
intended every one of us to live in most intimate 
union with Himself, He also intended that we 
should live in most intimate union with each other. 
Some of the most perplexing difficulties in the 
divine government of the world are occasioned by 
the steadfastness and uniformity with which God 
acts on the principle, that we are not individuals 
merely, but members of a race. Our lives are 
strangely interwoven. We are necessary to each 
other. Only by a miracle which God will not work, 
would it be possible for us to stand apart. The 
divine laws will not tolerate selfishness and isola- 
tion ; they bind us whether we will or not, by cords 
we cannot break, to our brethren. It is plainly 
meant that we should love and trust, not only God, 
but our fellow-men: this has largely determined 
the constitution and moral order of the world. 
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If we wickedly violate our own obligations, we 
see that others actually suffer the worst evils in con- 
sequence of our crime. God does not interfere to 
prevent the shadow of our sin falling upon those 
we ought to have blessed. It seems as though He 
would shame us by letting us see the natural result 
of our wrong-doing. A father is drunken or indo- 
lent, and his children grow up ragged and untaught. 
A brother is profligate and reckless, and his sisters 
are plunged into destitution. Your sins, after in- 
juring others, often return upon yourselves. You 
neglect the poor, suffer them to live in wretched- 
ness and filth—and the fever which springs up 
among them, finds its way into your own houses, 
and your own children perish. You permit one 
generation of criminals after another, to remain with- 
out wise and vigorous attempts to reclaim them, 
—and to secure your own life and property you have 
to maintain a whole army of officers of justice, and 
still you are not safe. 

The same law of interdependence holds in reli- 
gion. You heard of the love of God for the first 
time, not from the lips of an angel but from the lips 
of your mother, a minister, or a friend. You have 
learned nearly everything you know about Him 
from human teachers. If you say that you have the 
Bible—you would never have had even that, if 
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copies of it had not been made by Jewish scribes 
and Romish monks centuries ago—and very few of 
you would have been able to read it, if it had not 
been translated into English by scholarly men, all 
of whom have been dead for more than two hun- 
dred years. 

There are hundreds of millions of men living in 
the world now, whom God loves as well as He loves 
you, for whom Christ died as truly as He died for 
you, over whose repentance and holy living the 
angels would sing anthems as sweet and exulting 
as those which celebrated your return to God,—who 
know nothing of what God wants them to know, 
because the Christian church has forgotten its high 
commission, or discharged its evangelistic duties 
with little vigour and less faith. God will not 
interrupt the law or violate the principle He has 
established, although He is looking day after day 
upon the sins and the sorrows of all those heathen 
men. If you will not tell them of His love, they 
must live and die in ignorance of it. 

It is certain, therefore, that there is an end to be 
secured of transcendent value by the mutual inter- 
dependence of mankind. Our union with each 
other is only less important than our union with 
‘God. We may not perfectly understand why this 
is, but it must be so. By the structure of our 
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nature, by the constitution of the world, it is- 
made perfectly plain that God wants men to be 
one. 

In public worship this design of God is recog- 
nised and honoured ; and Sunday by Sunday strong 
and imperishable links are being created which will 
bind us together through eternity. 

You may say that you come and go without 
forming any friendships; that the people in the 
next pew remain strangers to you; that you pass 
each other in the street without mutual recognition ; 
that you know nothing of their life and they know 
nothing of yours; and that the idea of communion 
between those who worship together is a theory 
and nothing more. I may frankly acknowledge 
that the idea is not so fully realised, here and now, 
as it should be; but I am not at all disposed to 
acknowledge that it is therefore only a theory. 
Your life is being interwoven with their life, and 
theirs with yours, more closely than you think. 
You will know it some day if you do not know it 
now. 

Take two schoolfellows, that sat on the same 
form, were flogged with the same cane, and went 
through, in the same class, the drudgery of master- 
ing the rule of three, and getting by heart the 
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Greek irregular verbs ; they were not great friends 
as boys, perhaps,—but after years of separation they 
meet in New Zealand or far away on the banks of 
the Mississippi; do they not find that their school 
days had brought them nearer together than they 
had ever supposed? If there is any kind of moral 
sympathy between them, any capacity for friend- 
ship, do they not become fast friends, and feel 
that they are infinitely more to each other than if 
. they met for the first time? There are ties binding 
them together which they never thought of at the 
time those ties were being formed ; the mere acci- 
dent of having been at the same school makes their 
friendship incalculably heartier and more pleasant. 
When the external temporary distinctions which 
now separate from each other those who wor- 
ship together, have for ever vanished, it will be 
found that they, too, have been brought nearer to 
each other than they had imagined. They had not 
dined together, or lent each other money, or talked 
to each other about the weather, —which things seem 
to form in some people’s judgment, the very essence 
of Christian communion ; but together they had con- 
fessed sin; together they had received the divine 
pardon ; together they had been baptised with the 
Holy Ghost; in singing the same hymns,. at the 
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same time, they had known something on earth of 
the blessedness of heavenly worship; the same 
words, from the same preacher, had originated or 
strengthened their devout and strenuous endeavours 
to do the will of God; their whole moral and re- 
ligious life had been shaped and coloured by the 
same influences ; and they will discover that a more 
intimate fellowship and a closer sympathy are possi- 
ble to them before the very throne of God, as the 
result of the thanksgivings and adoration which 
they used to offer together on earth where “ prayer 
was wont to be made,” 


Now that we are back again in this place, I ask 
you to remember that it is not Z alone who ought 
to minister here—‘ ye are a royal priesthood ;” 
and you come week by week to worship God, and 
to invoke His blessing on yourselves and on all man- 
kind; not merely to listen to what I may have to 
say. Come here, resolved that you will bear your 
part in the solemn and blessed service. Come, re- 
solved that you will not isolate yourselves from 
those around you, and think only of your per- 
sonal sorrows, sins, and joys; but that you will be 
one in heart with them all. You and they alike 
have erred and strayed like lost sheep, and God 
has laid on Christ their iniquities and yours : con- 
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fess, side by side with them, your sin, and thank 
God for the mercy which cancels their guilt as well 
as your own. ‘They and you are fighting the same 
battle with the world, the flesh, and the devil: 
when you have been beaten, give thanks that others 
have been victorious ; when you are strong and tri- 
umphant, do not forget that there are some near 
you, perhaps, who are almost in despair through 
miserable defeat. Rejoice, not in the hope of a 
solitary throne, but in the vast and innumerable 
mansions of the city of God, and in the anticipa- 
tion of seeing those who are near you, crowned 
with unfading garlands, and clothed in the 
white and shining raiment which shall never be 
defiled by any passing stain. Let the shadow of 
their temporal troubles fall upon your soul, and be 
thankful that they have come, in their grief, to the 
God of all consolation; and even when your own 
heart is very heavy, remember that there are light 
and happy hearts around you ;—“ weep with them 
that weep, and rejoice with them that do rejoice.” 
Believe in the power of common worship over 
the souls of men, as well as in the divine promises 
which assure to our united supplications a richer 
benediction than to our solitary prayers. When the 
miserable and the lonely listen to the intercessions 
of human sympathy and love, when the divine pity 
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is invoked on widows and orphans, on the poor, on 
the troubled of every kind, they are soothed and 
strengthened ; their solitude becomes less oppress- 
ive, they feel that other hearts are helping to bear’ 
the weight of their calamities, and that after all 
they are not quite alone. When men who have 
almost resolved never to pray again, because it 
seems to them that they have always prayed in 
vain, hear the intercessions which are offered for 
those who are sorely tempted and whose hearts are 
black with despair,—do they not often recover some 
faint hope, and resolve that they will try once again 
to master the dark forms of evil which till now 
have always been too strong for them? To pray 
for themselves seems useless; but it is something 
that others are praying for them; they will trust 
again in the mercy and the power of God. 

We ourselves are made more compassionate to 
human suffering after we have asked God to 
console it, and more gentle to human sin when we 
have asked God to forgive it. We escape from our 
narrow, personal interests, and catch the spirit of 
God’s universal love, when we entreat Him to bless, 
not ourselves alone, but all mankind. 

We have been wounded by the ungenerous 
words of a man who unites with us in acts of peni- 
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tence and prayers for mercy ; surely after that our 
bitterness must be alleviated and we must become 
more ready to forgive. We have been severe and 
unkind to some one who has fallen under the 
power of strong temptation ; we have felt hardly 
any pity for those who have been overtaken by 
great trouble ; surely after joining with them in 
common acknowledgment of weakness, calling the 
same God our Father, we must become more 
generous and feel for them a deeper sympathy. 


But it is not merely the natural mfluence of 
public worship on those who offer it, of which we 
ought to think. We believe that in the mystery 
of the relations which God has established between 
Himself and us, He has given us the power to 
widen and deepen the channels of His own bounty, 
and that this power is greatest when we pray 
together. When we ask Him to remember and 
comfort the sick who are not with us, we mean 
what we say; and we believe that in many a 
darkened and silent chamber, bright and peaceful 
thoughts make pain and weakness and the monot- 
ony of weary days and months of suffering, more 
tolerable in answer’to our prayers. Do you say, 
God is merciful and kind enough to console the 
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sorrowful without being asked to do it, that He will 
not make their relief dependent on our sympathy and 
prayers? I reply that it is very plain, that deep 
and strong as is the love of God for mankind, He | 
has made the relief of human suffering dependent 
on human sympathy. He could no doubt send an 
angel to the sick; but if you neglect to go, no 
angel is sent. The feverish lips of the poor 
woman you visit, would not be moistened by 
grateful fruit if you did not take the grapes; 
and some of you could tell how little children 
would have gone hungry to bed, notwithstanding 
God’s love for them, if you had not bought them 
a supper. If God has made men so dependent on 
the acts to which our sympathy prompts us, I do 
not see that we ought to be surprised that He has 
made them dependent on our prayers too. 

Far beyond the limits of these walls travel the 
results of the prayers you habitually offer here. 
Men who do not pray for themselves are blessed, 
and men that pray are blessed more richly in 
answer to your intercessions. 


Yes, and the thoughts of men in remote lands 
travel across continents and oceans and gather 
about us whenever we worship here. It is said 
that when the fleet of Philip Augustus was sailing 
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to the Holy Land, it was overtaken one night by a 
fierce and dangerous storm; the sailors were in 
dread of almost instant destruction ; but the king 
said to them—“It is midnight ; itis the hour when 
the monks of Clairvaux arise to say matins; these 
holy monks never forget us;” and be sure of it 
there are more than we can number, throughout this 
country and throughout the world, who have 
thoughts like these about us. 

I seldom stand in this pulpit on Sunday morning 
without being touched by remembering how many 
there are scattered through this great town and 
through the country villages of our own land— 
living among the dusky inhabitants of famous cities 
in the east—watching sheep, reaping corn, bring- 
ing up children in distant British colonies,—who, 
when they were boys and girls, used to look up to 
this pulpit, and who to this hour retain their old 
love for these walls. From the lips of dying men 
how often have I heard this place mentioned with 
the emphasis and gratitude of an undying affection! 
These things constitute the true consecration of a 
place where prayer is wont to be made; they are 
more precious than costly marbles, richer than the 
purple and golden glory which streams through 
windows emblazoned with the forms of saints, of 
angels, and of martyrs; they are more beautiful in 
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the eye both of God and man than fretted roof, or 
tall and graceful arches, or the airy lightness of the 
flying buttresses which spring upwards to support 
the lofty spire; and they shall endure, uninjured — 
and unimpaired, when stately temples shall have 
sunk into hopeless ruin. 

I believe in giving dignity, and nobleness, and 
even splendour, to the buildings in which we wor- 
ship God; just as I believe in claiming for His 
service whatever wealth of learning, whatever force 
of eloquence, He may have given to any man that 
loves Him, and in celebrating His praise not with 
poor, frivolous music, but with the oftiest we can 
command. But after all, the meanest, dreariest 
place where prayer is wont to be made, is invested 
with a diviner honour than human art or human 
riches can confer. Nobler and more pathetic me- 
mories cluster around it than cluster round the 
palaces of kings, or the halls in which the legisla- 
tors of great nations establish laws, and direct the 
policy of the world. The prayers of devout hearts, 
whether uttered in touching and beautiful Litanies, 
or in rough and broken speech, affect mightier 
interests, accomplish more enduring results, than 
the most splendid eloquence of statesmen. Human 
legislation reaches only indirectly the immortal 
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destiny of souls—but here, in answer to prayer, 
men secure everlasting holiness and bliss. 

We are glad and thankful, then, to be back again. 
When the words of the preacher are lifeless, power- 
less, and dull, the very walls will speak to you. 
Here, invisible but mighty influences touch every 
heart. ‘The very ground is sacred. God helping 
us, we will make it more sacred still—by the reve- 
rence of our worship—by the joy of our praise— 
by the fervour of our thanksgivings—by the faith 
of our intercessions—by the blessings, rich as the 
bounty of Christ, lasting as the soul of man, which 
shall descend upon ourselves and others, in answer 
to our prayers. 
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Che Oly Corshiy and the Mew. 


Delivered on Thursday Evening, September 22nd, 1864, at the 
Opening of Sherwell Congregational Church, Plymouth. 


Che Old Wlorship and the Netw, 


“‘Our fathers worshipped in this mountain ; and ye say, that in Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship. Jesus saith unto her, 
Woman, believe me, the hour cemeth, when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye worship ye 
know not what: we know what we worship: for salvation is of the 
Jews. But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him. God is a Spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” —Joun iv, 20-24. 


Tue reverence of the Samaritan woman for the 
place where her fathers worshipped, is a sentiment 
common to men of every country and every creed. 
When surrounded by ruined walls consecrated by 
the confessions and thanksgivings of many genera- 
tions, a solemn awe steals over the heart, which 
the most gorgeous cathedral, fresh from the hand 
of the architect, fails to inspire. Nor is this im- 
pression produced merely by the pathetic beauty 
which clings to noble and stately structures in their 
decay. We are affected, not because the broken 
columns and the crumbling tracery, grey with long 
exposure to the wind and rain, and covered with 
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the kindly growth of the green ivy, have a loveli- 
ness to the eye far surpassing that which the an- 
cient builders looked upon; the rudest, meanest 
building, the open moor, the mountain side, if our 
fathers worshipped there, stir the deepest and most 
sacred emotions of human nature. To this day, 
the miserable remnant of the Samaritans still in 
existence, cling with indestructible affection to their 
ancient mountain; and among the Jewish people 
this passion has not been exhausted by centuries of 
suffering, shame, and despair. Week by week, 
even in our own times, men and women and little 
children sit down in the dust outside the walls of 
the Mosque, which stands where the Temple once 
stood, and utter loud and grievous wailings over 
the fall of their beautiful sanctuary, and pray for 
its restoration. 

So strong was the devotion even of the Jewish 
Christians, in apostolic times, to the place where 
their fathers worshipped, that they continued to 
unite with their unbelieving countrymen in cele- 
brating a ritual, the use and power of which had 
passed away, and were at last in danger of choosing 
to apostatise from Christ, rather than endure exclu- 
sion from the sanctuary of their race. 

They had a higher reason indeed for clinging to 
the Temple and its venerable ceremonial. It had 
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once been a divine law that they should worship 
there, and all the complicated details of the Service 
had been appointed by divine authority. When 
Christ sat by the well and talked with the woman 
of Samaria, this law was unrepealed, and the obli- 
gation of the Temple service was still in force. 

But He announces that a great change is coming 
on. The special sanctity of the Jewish Temple 
was to cease. A new order and type of worship 
was about to commence. “Ye shall neither in 
this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem worship the 
Father.” Till now, the Jews had been in the right 
in maintaining the sanctity of Mount Sion against 
that of Mount Gerizim, and they had possessed a 
truer knowledge of God than the Samaritans. 
“Ye worship ye know not what; we know what 
we worship, for salvation is of the Jews.” But the 
claim for Jerusalem would soon be as destitute of 
foundation as the claim for the mountain of Sama- 
ria ;—‘‘ The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers of the Father shall worship Him 
in spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such 
to worship Him.” Henceforth, God would be in- 
different to the place where men offered worship, 
and care only for its spirituality and truth. 

This cannot mean, of course, that no true wor- 
ship had ever been commanded or offered before ; 
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that Abraham, and Moses, and David, had only 
performed an external and unreal service. The 
necessity of worshipping “in spirit and in truth,” 
does not rest on the accidental peculiarities of a re- 
ligious institute, but on the very nature of God. 
“God is a spirit ;” what He is now, He has always 
been ; what the spirituality of His nature requires 
now, it has always required; “they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth;” 
this conclusion was as stringent im the days of the 
patriarchs and of the prophets as it is now. All 
true worship has been of this: kind. A merely ex- 
ternal service was never acceptable to Him. But 
the Jewish system, while it affirmed and maintained 
certain great truths concerning the nature and at- — 
tributes of God, could communicate only a most 
imperfect and elementary knowledge of Him. From 
the necessary conditions of that system the Jews were 
in danger of limiting His essential and eternal great- 
ness, and thinking of Him as a local and national 
Deity. The emphasis it laid on the sanctity of par- 
ticular places and persons, upon the obligation of 
daily, weekly, and yearly sacrifices, the rigour and 
minute exactness with which it enforced an elaborate 
ceremonial, led the less thoughtful and devout to 
attach an undue importance to the forms of worship 
and to underestimate the interior acts of-the soul, 
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The text affirms that, henceforth, an outward ritual 
was not to intervene between man and God; man’s 
homage to the Supreme was no longer to be autho- 
ritatively conjoined to a cumbrous ceremonial 
system ; the true idea of worship, as the reverence, 
gratitude, trust, and joy of the soul, in the divine 
presence, was to be clearly and fully recognised. 

We are, therefore, naturally led by the text to 
think of the contrast between the Worship of the 
Old Testament and the Worship of the New; nor 
do I know of any subject that could more fitly 
occupy our thoughts this evening. 

The subject is far too wide to be satisfactorily 
discussed in a single sermon ; and it includes ques- 
tions, to some of which no theological system has 
given a clear and adequate solution. It covers all 
the various and complicated relations between the 
ancient revelations of God to the Jewish race and 
His revelation to ourselves in the Lord Jesus 
Christ ;—between the religious life of the church 
before the coming of the Holy Ghost, and its reli- 
gious life since. What I propose to do this eve- 
ning is to consider how the description of Christian 
worship given in the text must affect the external 
circumstances of our Worship, and how the worship 
here described is assisted by the characteristic 
blessings of the Christian dispensation. 
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Consider in the first place how the description of 
Christian worship given in the text, should affect the 
external circumstances of our worship. 

Nothing can be more unphilosophical than to 
appeal to any Jewish precedent for the sanction of 
practices or convictions which ask for a place in the 
Christian Church, without enquiring whether the 
ancient observances or institutions to which we 
appeal, rested on permanent principles and are jus- 
tified by the necessary relations between the soul of 
man and God, or whether they were only parts of a 
temporary and local religious system. For instance, 
there are many passages in the Old Testament 
which show the manner in which the Jewish people 
thought of their Temple, the manner in which they 
were required by God to think of it. It was a 
palace ‘not for man, but for the Lord God.” “TI 
have chosen and sanctified this house”»—said God 
to Sclomon—‘that my name may be there for 
ever, and mine eyes and my heart shall be there 
perpetually.” “One thing have I desired of the 
Lord,” said David, “that I may dwell in the 
House of the Lord all the days of my life.” Pas- 
sages like these, if used intelligently and with a 
clear appreciation of the contrast between the Jew- 
his and Christian systems, may still be used by us 
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to express our love for the worship of God in 
fellowship with our brethren; and the sacred asso- 
ciations which cluster round the living church may 
hallow to us the very walls in which it meets. 

But to transfer without qualification what is said 
in the Old Testament about the Temple, to the 
buildings which we erect for Christian worship, is 
to commit a very grave and dangerous error. 

When God commanded His people to construct 
a sanctuary that He might dwell among them, and 
promised that it should be sanctified by His glory, 
it was plainly His intention to give them a most 
vivid impression of the truth that He was a God at 
hand and not afar off. They saw His tent standing 
among their tents ; and they knew that there was a 
visible and mysterious symbol of His presence 
above the ark and between the cherubim. He re- 
stricted the acts of ceremonial worship to that one 
spot, in order to assert in the strongest manner the 
fact of the divine unity; and it was not till 
this fact had been wrought into the very soul 
of the people by symbolic institutions, prophetic 
teaching, and severe chastisements, that places of 
public worship were set up in any other part of the 
country. The establishment of Synagogues in the 
earlier ages of Jewish history would have increased 
the perils to which the people were exposed of for- 
getting that the Lord is one God. 
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There were other subordinate purposes answered 
by the unique sanctity attached first to the Taber- 
nacle and afterwards to the Temple; such as pre- 
venting the introduction of superstitious innovations 
into the ceremonial service, which would have 
destroyed its purity and its symbolic value, and the 
maintenance of the unity of the nation. But the 
assertion of God’s nearness to the elect race and the 
avoidance of the fatal errors of polytheism were 
the principal objects. 

Great as were the benefits, however, which the 
Jewish people derived from the Divine condescen- 
sion in thus accepting a material structure as His 
dwelling-place, it is pla that the arrangement was 
not without its perils. The very vividness with 
which God’s presence was realised at Jerusalem, 
would make even good men feel, that they were far 
away from divine consolation and strength when 
access to the Temple was denied them. “ My soul 
thirsteth for God, when shall I come and appear 
before God!” “My soul is cast down within me ; 
therefore will I remember Thee from the land of 
Jordan and of the Hermonites, from the Hill 
Mizar.” Exclusion from the Temple seemed like 
banishment from God. 

Further,—while the unity of God was strongly 
asserted by the existence of only one Temple, the 
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awful and peculiar dignity which His supernatural 
presence conferred upon the national sanctuary of 
the Jewish race, encouraged their disposition to 
think of Him as the God of the Jews and not of 
the Gentiles. In other words, the special presence 
of God in the Temple obscured the spirituality and 
infinity of the Divine nature. The Incarnation of 
the Lord Jesus affords an illustration of the same 
principle. It was necessary that Christ should live 
a human life on earth, not only to atone for human 
sin, but to give us a vivid revelation of the person- 
ality of God and an assurance of His real and keen 
interest in the sorrows and conflicts of mankind; 
but when these great purposes had been accom- 
plished, it was “expedient” for Him to “ go away.” 
Had He remained permanently on earth in a visible 
form, all who were not locally near to Him would 
have felt unable to realize His spiritual presence, 
and our impression of the infinite glory of His 
divine nature would have been most imperfect. 
And so, the temporary manifestation of the Divine 
presence in the ancient Temple was of the highest 
service to the religious thought and life, not only of 
the Jewish people, but of the human race; but the 
time came when it was “expedient” that God 
should no longer be thought of as dwelling in a 
temple made with hands. 
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It is contrary to the whole genius and spirit of 
the Christian Dispensation to suppose that God is 
nearer to us in one spot than another, or that He 
confers any sanctity on mere material structures. 
God’s special presence is promised now, not to 
particular places, but to particular persons. The 
temple was a visible sign and sacrament of God’s 
willingness to listen to human worship; since 
Christ came no such sign and sacrament is needed ; 
a church building is an expression of our own con- 
viction that wherever we meet in Christ’s name 
God is near to us. The Temple was the visible 
embodiment of divine promises; a Church is a 
visible embodiment of human faith. The “idea” 
of the one is essentially different from the “idea” 
of the other. 


From the design of the Temple, its structure was 
symbolical throughout. There was a visible and 
local manifestation of God, and, therefore, there 
was a “most holy place.” God was approached 
by a ritual which only the consecrated priests 
could perform—priests whose appointment to their 
peculiar functions represented a law which is now 
fulfilled in the eternal priesthood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; but while their office lasted, it was 
necessary that its nature should be clearly exhibited 
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and its sanctity defended, by the separation of a 
‘holy place’’ for their special use, and the people 
were excluded from this, as well as from the inner 
sanctuary. ; 

But the structure of our places of worship must 
manifestly rest on other principles. If, indeed, we 
believed that Christ was essentially and personally 
present in the consecrated bread, we ought to have 
an altar which by its very position and form should 
bear perpetual witness to the awful mystery. If we 
believed that the Christian ministry was a priesthood, 
standing between the people and God, we ought 
to have a chancel separated from the great body 
of the church and devoted to their use. But all 
these arrangements rest on a theory which we can- 
not recognise—which we believe to be discounte- 
nanced and condemned by the whole strain of New 
Testament teaching. 

The presence of Christ is not in consecrated 
bread but in regenerated souls. Christ himself is 
our Priest, and every one of us has direct access to 
God through Him. If any part of the building 
in which we worship is sacred, the sacredness 
belongs to the whole edifice ; every part of it is an 
altar, for every Christian is a member of the body 
of Christ ; every part of it is a chancel, for every 
Christian belongs to the royal priesthood; every part 
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of it is a “holy of holies,” for the words of Christ 
assure to every Christian a more sublime form of 
the Divine presence than that which was expressed 
by the Shekinah in the old time:—“The glory 
which Thou hast given me, I have given them.” 
“The Spirit of glory and of God resteth on you.” 

But must there not be an “order” of archi- 
tecture appropriate to Christian churches? Should 
not the very structure of our buildings for worship 
indicate their sacred purpose? I reply, that, of 
course, every building should correspond to the 
object for which it is erected. If I build a cotton 
mill, there must be an engine-house, and long rooms 
for the machinery. If I build a retail shop, there 
must be a window to display the goods, and there 
must be conveniences for storing them, and there 
must be easy access for the customers, and arrange- 
ments to prevent those that come in to buy from 
interfering with those employed to sell. In a court 
of justice, there must be a bench for the judge, and 
a bar for the criminals, and a box for the witnesses, 
and accommodation for the barristers, and a place 
for the general public. 

If I build a church, it is right that I should 
build it with a due regard to the use to which it 
is devoted. I may be led to the choice of a 
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certain order of architecture, because in this country 
that order indicates that it is a building for religious 
worship ; but in all the arrangements of the interior 
I ought to be guided by the fact, that it is meant to 
be a place of assembly in which a Christian congre- 
gation shall receive instruction and unite in worship. 
Whatever promotes these purposes, ministers to the 
object for which it is built, and nothing must be 
permitted to interfere with that object. If it is 
convenient to have transepts, have them; but not 
because the structure of the church should remind 
the worshippers, of the cross of Christ and His 
atonement ; and to diminish the convenience of the 
building as a place for Christian teaching and wor- 
ship, by placing the chancel out of line with the 
nave, in order to symbolise the inclination of Christ’s 
body on the cross, is to ignore altogether the chief | 
end for which the building is erected at all. If it 
is convenient to have a central tower and side aisles, 
let us have them; but not to remind us, by the 
three-fold division of the church, in length and 
breadth, of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

I am not sure, indeed, whether there is not some- 
thing perilous in seeking to attach a mysterious 
sanctity to the building, by working into it symbolic 
meanings, even though its chief use does not suffer. 
Weare all, by the instincts of our nature, sufficiently 
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inclined to reverence the place set apart to the wor- 
ship of God. The most ignoble structure which 
human hands ever erected, becomes holy to. us, 
when through year after year the most sacred hours 
of all the week are spent within its walls. The 
tendency is too strong, without any external encou- 
ragement, to attach a sanctity to the building, stead 
of to the living Church whose service consecrates 
the building ; to connect the presence of Christ with 
the material edifice, instead of with the Christian 
congregation to which alone His presence has been 
promised. The true sacredness belongs to the as- 
sembly—+that is the house of God, the Temple of 
the Holy Ghost, built on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets. How far this truth is 
endangered by a passion for “ ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture,’ deserves the thoughtful consideration of 
all wise Christian men. 

For my own part, I am strongly inclined to think 
that while of late years we have been anxious to 
make our church buildings more worthy of the pur- 
pose to which they are devoted, and have been 
endeavouring to impress a sacredness on the visible 
structure, those parts of the New Testament which 
declare so emphatically the peculiar dignity and 
blessedness of communion with the church in prayer 
and thanksgiving, are losing their practical influence 
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over us. We think we can worship God as well 
alone; that although it is a pleasant way of passing 
part of the Sunday to unite with Christian brethren 
in public religious service, and to listen to an inter- 
esting and impressive sermon, no stringent obliga- 
tion rests upon us to do it. The truth which led 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews to say to 
the Jewish Christians— Forsake not the assem- 
bling of yourselves together ”—although he knew 
that the meetings of the church increased the fury 
of the church’s enemies and the perils of holding 
the Christian Faith, few of us understand clearly 
or hold with any firmness. Persecution was not to 
prevent believers meeting together in Christ’s name ; 
what causes often prevent us, we all know. 


You will not, however, suppose that I would strip 
our places of worship of every thing that defines 
their purpose, although I have grave suspicions of the 
wisdom of attaching to their structure the factitious 
sanctity which is always associated with symbolism. 
There are some things of which we are afraid, which 
we might have without danger; while there are 
some things on which we venture, which are not 
altogether safe. I can imagine that the time will 
come when buildings for worship will arise among 
us, which will be free from all that is of doubtful 
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influence in the splendid creations of the Gothic 
architects of the middle ages, and yet richly sugges- 
tive of the spirit and thoughts which ought to pos- _ 
sess a Christian assembly. The great doctrines of 
the Christian Faith may no longer be translated 
into stone, and yet the very walls may be eloquent. 
The simple monuments to the memory of the dead 
which are found in many of our sanctuaries illus- 
trate what I mean; they solemnise and elevate the 
hearts of all who look on them, recall the demon- 
strations of the divine power and fidelity im the 
holy lives of our fathers, remind us that our mortal 
life is rapidly moving towards its close, that the 
final rest and eternal glory are not far off, that even 
now we are in fellowship with the saints who have 
gone home to Christ. I should see no danger in 
having the walls of our church buildings covered 
with beautiful memorials of the grace bestowed on 
former generations. 

If when you entered the House of God your eye 
rested on the forms of the men whom God has 
raised up in different ages and different lands to 
render illustrious service to the church,—great 
missionaries, preachers, reformers, confessors—the 
story of their lives, the remembrance of their sanc- 
tity and sufferings, might strengthen your faith and 
re-animate your zeal for God’s glory. Who can look 
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on the serene face of John Howe without being 
touched by the beauty of holiness and thinking of 
“the blessedness of the righteous?” What mother 
can look on Monica and Augustine without having 
her despondency about her children dissipated, and 
her trust confirmed that God will ultimately listen 
to her earnest prayers for their salvation? No 
minister could see the face of Richard Baxter look- 
ing upon him from the walls of his church, without 
seeming to hear the impassioned, agonising exhorta- 
tions of the “Reformed Pastor” to ministerial fideli- 
ty. Our windows might remind us of angels and 
archangels, cherubim and seraphim, who worship 
God above, and so help to kindle in our hearts the 
fervour and rapture of celestial adoration. Nor can I 
see that there is any more danger of our coming to 
worship the images, from having the pictures of good 
men in our places of worship, than there is of wor- 
shipping relics, because their ashes are buried under 
the floor, and their monuments are fixed to the 
walls. We are far enough as yet from all this; but 
the time may come when the rich beauty of our 
churches will assist, rather than obstruct, a true 
spiritual worship. 


The same principles which should govern the 
architecture of our church buildings should deter- 
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mine the order of the service. Every thing should 
be made subordinate to the spirituality, intelligence, 
and reality of the worship. 

Perhaps we are in error in supposing that the 
ritual of the Jewish Temple appealed powerfully 
to the imagination and sentiment of the people. 
It was instructive and symbolic rather than esthetic. 
It was not beauty which was sought in the imstitu- 
tions of Judaism, but the communication of great 
religious truths and the commemoration of great 
historical facts. I wonder indeed that the magnifi- 
cent vestments of the High Priest, the crowds of 
white-robed Levites, the loud acclamations and 
tumultuous strains of sacred song with which the 
temple was filled on great festivals, did not make a 
deeper impression on the minds of the worshippers. 
It is doubtful, to say the least, whether the behold- 
ing of “the beauty of the Lord” of which the 
Psalmist speaks, refers at all to the external charac- 
ter of the service ; and, so far as I remember, there 
is no trace in the Old Testament of devout Jews 
having been affected by the pomp and magnificence 
of their ritual. 

It was not the presence of any merely imagina- 
tive or emotional excitement which made the ancient 
worship less spiritual than that which is required 
under the new Dispensation. The wrifer of the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews suggests the true explanation. 
While the “first” or outer “tabernacle was yet 
standing,” andthe people, by God’s own appointment, 
were forbidden to pass even into the holy place, the 
very form of the building indicated “that the way 
into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest ” ; 
and, in harmony with this, the service consisted very 
largely in mere external acts, the minutest details 
of which were rigorously prescribed. It was a 
service in which ritualistic observances occupied a 
large place, and were invested with high impor- 
tance. For this, as for the sanctity of the Temple, 
there were reasons which may even now be shown 
to be adequate; but the spirituality of the worship 
was impaired. 

Under the Christian Dispensation no such 
oppressive rites are required; the superior signifi- 
cance and reality of the acts of the soul are no 
longer obscured. We are bound to preserve and 
defend our hberty, and not to admit into our 
worship, under whatever pretence, anything that 
would affect its spiritual freedom. Mere esthetics 
must not be suffered to interfere with higher inter- 
ests and obligations. No external beauty or dignity 
-can compensate for the slightest loss of fervour and 
intensity in the spiritual affections. 

In discussing, for instance, the relative advan- 
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tages of a prescribed liturgy and free prayer, we 
have to ask, not—Which is the most imposing and 
pathetic? but—Which is likely to secure the greatest . 
depth and energy of devotion? To allege that 
with a prescribed liturgy all the people can audibly 
take part in the service, is nothing to the purpose ; 
unless it is meant that they are also more likely to 
unite in the spirit and meaning of it. Nor should 
we overlook the importance of rousing the action 
of the soul, as well as expressing what it ought to 
feel and desire. It might be possible, by combining 
both systems, to attain the advantages and to 
escape the evils which are alleged to belong to each. 
It is, however, a most significant fact that, so far 
as I know, the desire for a form of prayer in our 
public services 1s very seldom expressed by the 
people: it comes almost exclusively from the minis- 
ters—an indication, surely, that although the 
ministers may sometimes be distressed and hum- 
bled by their inability to conduct the devotional 
parts of our service with adequate dignity and 
solemnity, and with all that breadth of sympathy 
which should characterise public prayer, the people 
are conscious that there is a life, a force, a 
reality in Freedom which would be ill-exchanged 
even for the fulness, the beauty, and the affecting 
associations of the most perfect liturgy. 
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In our Psalmody, it is perhaps more frequently 
forgotten than in our Prayers, that every thing is 
of subordinate importance to the excitement and 
utterance of spiritual thought and feeling. There 
is a subtle but intimate relationship between poetry 
and song and some of the most sacred affections 
of the soul; and it is on the recognition of this 
relationship, that the arrangement of the musical 
part of our service should be built. In the move- 
ment against the noisy vulgarity of the singing, at 
one time too common in our churches, there has 
been, I am inclined to think, too much anxiety to 
satisfy the canons of a pure artistic taste, and too 
little to establish a perfect harmony between the 
music and the souls of the people. The principles 
which should regulate the songs of the church are 
not difficult to discover or to apply, if there is an 
intelligent perception of the reason why we sing at 
all. If we only remember that we sing in order 
that the whole church may unite in the elevated 
expression of its joy, its gratitude, its trust, its, 
love, its wonder, everything becomes simple. 
What may be most beautiful and appropriate 
in the family may be altogether unfit for the 
congregation ; what may be perfectly adapted to 
a cultivated choir may be impossible to a large 


assembly. 
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Every nation, too, has its own type of popular 
music, and what is sung with tears or rapture by 
one people, may utterly fail to move another. Our 
congregational Psalmody should bear the impress : 
of our national character. While retaining its 
sacredness it should become more like the secular 
music in which England used to excel, and which 
is sung without effort and with delight by all 
classes of the community. The difficulty is to get 
melodies enough of the right kind. English feel- 
ing is not naturally expressed by German Chorales 
any more than by German Hymns; both, no doubt, 
are occasionally of so noble and catholic a character 
as to bear naturalization among every people under 
the sun; but most German Hymns are felt to be 
foreign, no matter how perfectly translated ; and 
many of the German melodies, which have of late 
years found their way into use among us, utterly 
fail to lay hold of the hearts of our people. Nor 
willit do to say that in the compositions of Handel, 
‘and Haydn, and Mozart, and Mendelssohn, we 
have illimitable treasures which only require to be 
adapted to our purposes. I should no more look 
in an Oratorio or a Mass for movements which 
might serve as congregational tunes than I should 
look into “Paradise Lost” for passages which 
might serve as congregational hymns. Even had 
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the great masters of harmony tried to write music 
for the common people, it is not certain that they 
would have succeeded. 

John Milton could create a glorious epic, but he 
could not have written songs like Dibdin or Robert 
Burns. God has given to this country poets who 
have written noble hymns; He has not withheld 
musicians who have married these hymns to melo- 
dies which the church rejoices to sing; but I be- 
believe that the Charles Wesley, the Isaac Watts, 
and the Philip Doddridge of church music have 
yet to come. 

The highest forms of musical excellence cannot be 
expected in congregational Psalmody, and yet 
enough has been done to stimulate and encourage 
our best efforts to improve it. ‘There are times 
when we seem to catch inspiration from strong 
expressions of confidence and joy in the truth and 
mercy of God, sung with heart and soul by a great 
Christian assembly,—times when there is a pas- 
sionate intensity in the ascription of praise to 
Christ which makes the pulses of the soul beat 
_ high, and brings down to earth something of the 
blessedness of the skies. 

These experiences would be far more frequent, if 
we all felt more seriously what our Praise really is. 
I cannot but fear that many of us still think of the 
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Singing as simply a decorous relief of the length of 
the service, a temporary interruption by which we 
may be refreshed for what is yet to come, or an 
artistic way of bringing the whole service to a close. 
It is rather significant, that while by the arrange- 
ments of most congregations, persons are prevented 
moving about during prayer, and those who come 
after a prayer has commenced, are requested to wait 
at the door till it is over, no such anxiety to avoid 
interruption seems to be felt during the singing of 
God’s praise. We do not like to be disturbed 
while asking Him to bless us; we are indifferent 
to disturbance while celebrating the perfections 
of His nature and the glory of His works. No 
doubt some explanation may be given of this in- 
consistency, but I do not think the explanation is 
altogether satisfactory. If, while the minister is 
offering prayer, you expect every faculty and affec- 
tion of his nature to be concentrated in the act, you, 
in offering praise, should endeavour to escape from 
the influence of whatever would conceal from you 
the presence of God, the splendour of His throne, 
the tenderness of His mercy, the bounty of His 

goodness, the steadfastness of His truth. 


I. 
But 1 have already occupied far too much time 
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in illustrating the first part of this discourse, and I 
must pass on to notice, and that more briefly, the 
special provision for a true and spiritual worship in 
the Dispensation under which we live. 


(1.) God is revealed to us in His moral and spi- 
ritual attributes as He was never revealed to men 
previous to the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We preserve, indeed, the whole wealth of the 
revelations which God had made to mankind before; 
they are not only unimpaired, they are enlarged 
and augmented because better understood. His 
power, as demonstrated in the majesty and sublimity 
of the material world—in the grandeur of the ever- 
lasting hills, in the violence of tempests and hurri- 
canes, in the vast magnitudes and stately procession 
of the heavenly bodies; and His wisdom,as illustrated 
in the nice adjustment of the laws of the universe, 
in the structure of organised and living bodies, in 
the ordinary faculties of the human intellect, in the 
more splendid endowments of genius, are known 
to us as they were not known either to Jew or 
Gentile in ancient times. His bountiful goodness 
in satisfying the hunger and thirst of innumerable 
orders of living creatures, and enriching them with 
an infinitely varied happiness; His providential 
government of individuals and nations, the wonder- 
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ful methods by which He guides and directs, from 
century to century, the mighty stream of human life, 
developes new forms of civilisation, disciplines 
national character, and varies the successive types of 
national greatness,—these too are understood more 
perfectly than they were by the earlier generations 
of mankind. 

But what is most important for us to remember is, 
that the moral perfections of God, those to which 
the attributes of our own spiritual nature corres- 
pond, and by which our spiritual affections are 
most powerfully stimulated, have been revealed to 
us in altogether a new and higher manner. 

What theologians call the natural perfections of 
the Godhead, eternal existence, almighty power, 
infinite wisdom, with other attributes of the same 
order, suffered temporary eclipse in the incarnation 
of the Divme Word. Christ came with no majesty or 
terror, to fill the imagination with excitement or 
awe; with no visible pomp which could interfere 
with the full effect of the moral revelation. The 
circumstances in which He lived, all the incidents 
of His mortal life—gave emphatic and almost exclu- 
sive prominence to His moral and spiritual character. 
The divine justice, and mercy, and goodness, and 
compassion, and truth, all the elements of holiness, 
all the qualities which constitute moral perfection, 
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are revealed to us in Him as they were never re- 
vealed before. The words which represent these 
attributes existed in the world before, but they did 
not stand then, for ideas of the same magnitude 
and glory as those for which they stand now. We 


talk of mountains before we have seen the Alps 
but when once we have looked on the glittering 
glaciers, and the desolate wastes of eternal snow, 
the word has a sublimity of meaning it never had 
till then. So, although in the mind of Moses and 
of David, and of Isaiah, there were true and noble 
conceptions of the divine mercy, they must have 
been dim and poor, when compared with the 
thoughts which John, and Peter, and Paul had of 
the same perfection. 

In ancient times, the divine mercy meant the 
forbearance and compassion manifested by God in 
sparing those who had deserved to perish, and par- 
doning their sin in answer to their penitent confes- 
sion and cry for forgiveness; to us it means the 
infinite energy of that holy love, which impelled 
the Son of God to lay aside the glory which He 
had with the Father before the world began, and to 
stoop from His throne to the manger of Bethle- 
hem; from heavenly palaces to earthly shame and 
poverty; from the worship of angels to the insults 
of the rabble of Jerusalem and the soldiers of 
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Pilate; from the blessedness of Godhead to the 
agony of Gethsemane; from intimate and eternal 
fellowship with the Father to the mysterious and | 
dreadful gloom of His desertion on the cross. 

The firm and immovable fidelity of Jehovah to 
the law of righteousness was celebrated by the 
ancient saints; they knew that the divine hostility 
to sin had destroyed the world with a flood, and 
had swept away with a tempest of fire the guilty 
cities of the plain; but we know that the same 
principle of the divine character has been revealed 
in the sacrifice of the Son of God as the atonement 
for the sins of mankind. 

Nor is it only in the revelation of these great 
attributes im the culminating moments of Christ’s 
redeeming work, that the new revelation of the 
moral character of God is more perfect than the 
old. The whole history of the Lord Jesus Christ 
is a continuous manifestation of what God is; and 
whereas in former times God had personally and 
supernaturally revealed Himself only on critical 
occasions and in transient acts—in angelic appear- 
ances—in the solemn proclamation of the law 
—in visions—voices—judgments—in Christ an 
actual life is the medium of the divine revelation. 
God has translated all the perfections of His spiri- 
tual nature into human nature, so that it can be 
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said,—he who hath seen Christ hath seen the 
Father. 

This fuller revelation of God renders possible a 
higher form of spiritual worship. 


(2.) It is a characteristic of the new Dispensation 
that the Holy Ghost hasa more intimate union with 
the souls of all who serve God, and exerts a mightier 
power over their spiritual life. 

While this truth is taught with a clearness and 
force in the New Testament Scriptures which pre- 
clude all doubt and controversy, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there is hardly any doctrine of Christian 
theology surrounded with graver perplexities—none 
which has more completely baffled the investigations 
of the greatest theologians of the Church. I do 
not refer to the mystery which must ever attend 
the direct action of the Divine Spirit on the soul of 
man, or to the relations of the doctrine of spiritual 
influence to the freedom of the human will. These 
subjects belong to the province of philosophy 
rather than to that of theology. I refer to the 
difficulty of answering the questions which arise 
from the lofty holiness of the ancient saints, when 
considered in connection with such a passage as that 
which affirms that even during the life of Christ 
“the Spirit was not yet given because Jesus was not 
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yet glorified.” Was not the faith of Abraham— 
the fervour of David—the gift of the Holy Ghost? 
Was not the sanctity of Enoch—the meekness of. 
Moses—the devotion of Daniel—the sign of His 
presence and the result of His activity? Was not 
the character of every “ perfect and upright” man 
in the old times His “ workmanship ” ? 

And yet Jewish prophets as well as Christian 
apostles establish the truth which I am now affirm- 
ing. Jeremiah speaks of a ‘new covenant,” and 
declares that it was to be signalised by the writing 
of the divine law on the hearts of men, as though 
this had never been done before. Our Lord Himself 
comforted His sorrowing disciples, and sustained 
the expediency of His own departure by a golden 
chain of promises, which implied that the Holy Spirit 
was to dwell on earth in a new manner after the 
ascension. And in the apostolic epistles, the pre- 
sence and power of the Holy Ghost are affirmed as 
they are nowhere affirmed in the prophetic Scrip- 
tures. 

We accept the fact, without being able to solve 
the difficulty; the Spirit of God is with us as He 
was not with the ancient church. 

Now, therefore, there is possible to us an energy 
and a depth of spiritual life which even the most 
illustrious of the patriarchs and prophets could not 
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attain. We have not merely a richer inheritance of 
truth; we have within our reach a richer measure, 
perhaps a new form, of Divine support. ‘The 
baptism of fire’ —‘‘the exceeding greatness of God’s 
power” working in them that believe—the being 
“filled with all the fulness of God ”’—these are the 
sublime and glorious prerogatives of the Christian 
church; “ye are the temple of God,” “the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you.” It follows from this, 
that whatever reverent adoration may have been 
offered to God by the saints before Christ, we may 
worship Him with an awe more profound; our love 
for Him may burn with intenser fervour; our thanks- 
givings be the expression of a deeper gratitude; our 
faith achieve loftier triumphs; our joy in communion 
with Him rise to a sublimer bliss. A more spirit- 
ual worship is possible to us, because all our 
spiritual affections may be inspired with a fuller 
life and nobler vigour. 

(3.) A nearer and truer approach to God is 
granted under the new dispensation than was 
granted under the old. 

The worship of which the Lord Jesus speaks in 
the text is a worship in spirit and in ¢ruth; by 
which is not meant, I imagine, a worship in spirit 
and sincerity, which would be only a repetition in 
an inferior form of the same idea, but a worship 
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liberated from all the merely symbolical circum- 
stances of the ancient service. It was no real 
sacrifice for sin with which the devout Jew ap- 
proached God; they were no real priests who stood 
between Him and the glory of the Holy of Holies ; 
but the Sacrifice which we plead has really atoned 
for the transgressions of our race, and our great 
High Priest is the true Mediator between God and 
man. At the exaltation of Christ, the ancient 
symbolism passed away, and the realities, of which 
it was the temporary vesture, were revealed. We 
worship God as He is; we worship Him as en- 
throned in His heavenly sanctuary, and not as 
dwelling in temples made with hands; we worship 
Him, not by a ritual which derived all its value 
from the authority which appointed it, and the prin- 
ciples it imperfectly illustrated, but by moral acts 
which have an independent and eternal significance. 
Symbolic service to a God whose presence was 
symbolically revealed, has given place to a spiritual 
worship, offered to a God between whom and our 
race, all distance has been cancelled by an effective 
atonement for the sins which estranged us from 
Him, and by His personal union with us in the 
Lord Jesus. 

We stand in the real Holy of Holies, in the 
sanctuary to whose realities the ceremonial of the 
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ancient temple served as the type and the shadow ; 
we have come to the city of the living God, the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, and our songs of thanksgivings 
and our expressions of happy reverence and awful 
joy, unite with the triumphant anthems and cease- 
less adoration of the festal assembly of angels and 
the spirits of just men made perfect. 


Let me remind you, in a few closing words, of 
the greatness of the obligation which these words 
of our Lord’s impose on the church. It is a re- 
proach which has often been urged against that 
type of the religious life which prevails in Evan- 
gelical Nonconformist Churches, that it lays too 
little emphasis on the duty of worship—that it is 
eager to teach men, careless about praising God— 
that it dwells with morbid exaggeration on all its 
own vicissitudes, the lights and shadows, the joys 
and griefs, of its interior history, but neglects to 
contemplate and to adore the bright perfections of 
Him in whom we live and move and have our 
being. 

The reproach is not altogether unjust ; and be it 
remembered that it cannot be removed by building 
stately churches, no matter how rich in mystic 
symbolism and artistic beauty, nor by investing 
our service with external dignity and pomp, nor by 
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encouraging the visible forms of reverence among 
our people. Were this all, it were easily and 
promptly done. 

What is required is, that we should more deeply 
ponder the true vocation of the Church of God in 
this world, and discipline our hearts by the aid of 
the Holy Ghost to fulfil it. The church exists for a 
threefold purpose—to make known to all mankind 
the infinite love of God in the gift of the Lord 
Jesus; to that duty we are being urged and 
stimulated by the reiterated and impassioned 
appeals and arguments of men whose hearts are 
glowing with apostolic zeal, and whose lives aspire 
to apostolic consecration: secondly—to increase 
the knowledge of God’s character and will among 
those who already love him, and to train them, 
body, soul, and spirit, to the perfect keeping of 
His commandments} to the importance of that, 
we are not altogether insensible: and thirdly— 
to maintain from age to age, and in every land, a 
true and spiritual worship. 

To fulfil this last duty, especially in a restless and 
excited age, is no light task. Men are impatient of 
deep and earnest thought—but without ¢haé, it is in 
vain that God has given us so wonderful a revelation 
of His nature and attributes; men are impatient of 
quietness and solitude—but without these, the 
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nobler religious affections will never kindle into 
fervour, and the spirit will never know the blessed- 
ness of conscious communion with God. 

_ But the difficulty is increased by what I cannot 
but fear is the too general oblivion of the stringent 
obligation to worship. There is a hunger of heart 
for rest and peace in the full assurance that sin has 
been forgiven, and an earnest desire for wisdom and 
strength to master temptation and to live a good 
life; and these find constant utterance in our 
prayers. But it seems to me that the men are few, 
who are deeply penetrated with the conviction that 
the public devotions of the church and the private 
devotions of Christian people, should be something 
more than an incessant endeavour to obtain for 
ourselves happiness and strength. Why, oh! why, 
is it that we so seldom escape from solicitude about 
our personal affairs, even when we are in the 
presence of the Infinite and Eternal God? Why 
is our worship so often little more than a moaning 
over our sins, a sorrowful cry to God for pardon, a 
pleading with Him to keep us from the terrible 
power of our spiritual enemies? In heaven, saints 
and angels are absorbed in the vision of the God- 
head. If for a moment — remembering how 
principalities and powers have fallen from their 
high estate, and trembling lest they too should 
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fall—they are ready to acknowledge their weakness, 
if unsustained by divine strength, and to invoke 
the divine protection; hardly do thoughts like these. 
arise, before they are swept away in the tide of glory 
that flows from the eternal throne, and, in their 
ecstasy, they can think only of the majesty and splen- 
dour they adore. 

We should know something of this heavenly 
bliss, if, by holy living and by more strenuous and 
habitual devotion, we endeavoured to perfect the 
affections and faculties which are active in the wor- 
ship of God. Habitually meditating in private on 
all the parts of divine revelation, not with the 
sole purpose of augmenting our religious happiness 
or strengthening our religious security, but with 
the desire to learn more of the heights and depths 
of the divine nature; praying constantly for the 
Holy Ghost, not merely to save us from spiritual 
death, and to sustain us m holy living, but to give 
new force and fire to our praise, new reverence to 
our homage, new rapture to our joy in God ;—we 
should come to the assemblies of the church, every 
one of us, with hearts ready to burst into song— 
we should be filled with an awe and wonder that 
could not utter itself even in the fervent aspirations 
of Isaiah or the anthems of the apocalyptic vision. 
The walls of the material sanctuary would melt 
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away, and we should see ourselves surrounded by 
the hosts of the glorified; and as the songs of the 
church swept up to God, we should seem to hear 
the harps of the redeemed, and their happy voices, 
which are as the sound of many waters. Our 
public services would no longer be dull and lifeless, 
nor so dependent on the changing moods of a man 
of lke passions and infirmities with ourselves. 
They would shine with a celestial beauty; they 
would be thrilled with a celestial joy; and they 
would never fail to inspire us with a nobler strength 
for every humble form of daily duty and for every 
work of Christian zeal. 
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Delivered on Wednesday Morning, May 11th, 1864, at Surrey Chapel, 
before the Directors of the London Missionary Society. 


Che Aiding God the Saviour of all Hen, 


““We both labour and suffer reproach, because we trust in the liying God, 
who is the Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe.”— 
1 TrvorsHy iv, 10. 


It may be thought that at such atime as this, when 
the faith of the great European nations in the divine 
authority of the Christian religion is seriously im- 
perilled, and when it is loudly proclaimed that the 
most advanced science, and the richest learning are 
hostile to the church, we have no strength to spare 
for the gigantic attempt to convert China, and India, 
and Africa, and the South Seas, to Christ. I do 
not underestimate the gravity of the crisis through 
which the greater part of Christendom is now pass- 
ing, nor do I believe that our own country is safe 
from the calamities which have fallen upon Germany 
and France. Already, the dark and turbid wave of 
unbelief which has rolled over the foremost nations 
of continental Europe has broken upon our own 
shores, and we are as yet only at the beginning of 
protracted and portentous troubles. The spirit of 
doubt, of decided antagonism to the characteristic 
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elements of the Christian system, has affected cer- 
tain classes of English society, which, if not numer- 
ous, are formidable from their reputation for literary 
and scientific eminence, and their command of re- 
sources and opportunities for influencing the opinion 
and feeling of the whole nation. Their efforts have 
already achieved considerable success. ‘The Christian 
apologist has no longer to maintain a controversy 
with solitary unbelievers ; it is not enough for him 
to reply to the objections, to detect the sophistries, 
and to expose the defective scholarship of particular 
treatises ; he has not conquered when he has over- 
thrown individual opponents; he has to meet and 
subdue a general movement of the public mind. 

The questions at issue are fundamental. We are 
not asked to revise and correct single articles of our 
creed. The authority on which the faith of the 
church has rested from the beginning is impeached. 
It is denied that the founder of Judaism had a di- 
vine commission; that, in any special sense, the 
prophets spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost ; that the Lord Jesus Christ Himself had any 
just claim to control the religious belief of mankind. 
The whole structure of Christian theology is to be 
demolished, and its very foundations are to be de- 
stroyed. 

And yet we are not met this morning to consult 
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on the dissolution of our Society, or to consider the 
expediency of a temporary suspension of its oper- 
ations, that we may employ all our resources in de- 
fending the faith of our own people. We do not 
think that the cause of Christ has become desper- 
ate. As the representatives of at least two thou- 
sand churches, and claiming some acquaintance with 
the controversies of former centuries, as well as with 
the controversies of our own times, we publicly 
declare by our presence here to-day that, through 
whatever agitation and uncertainty many of our 
fellow-countrymen are passing, we ourselves, and 
the churches of which we are the members and the 
ministers, retain an unshaken faith in that glorious 
assemblage of facts and doctrines of which the 
Lord Jesus is the glorious centre. We still believe 
that God revealed Himself to Abraham, wrought 
mighty wonders in the land of Egypt, consecrated 
the sorrows and the joys of David for the edifica- 
tion and comfort of mankind in every age, inspired 
the prophets, and at last became flesh in the per- 
son of Christ, who died the just for the unjust, and 
then ascended into heaven, and was made King of 
kings and Lord of lords, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us. And as our own faith does not 
falter, we are not panic-stricken by the rising tide 
of unbelief in Europe, nor at all disposed to inter- 
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rupt our Missions in remote lands. We believe 
that the government of the world is in the hands 
of Him to whose cause we are committed. We 
have not merely the memory of ancient revelations 
to sustain and animate us, but the sense of His living 
presence, and the knowledge of His supreme power. 
We inherit the faith of sixty generations of saints, 
and not in the darkest and most tempestuous periods 
of the church’s history, have those who have gone be- 
fore us had reason to doubt the fulfilment of Christ’s 
promise, that He would be with His servants 
always, even unto the end of the world. If in 
Christendom it should become necessary that the 
church should be defended by more splendid intel- 
lectual powers and more profound scholarship than 
she can at present command, He who gave her 
Augustine, and Bernard, and Luther, and Calvin, 
and Pascal, and the bright names that shine in the his- 
tory of our own country, can repeat His gifts. Again, 
the “fire” of genius, and “the stormy wind”’ of an 
irresistible eloquence shall “fulfil His word.” “The 
city of God” need not fear; “the holy place of the 
tabernacles of the Most High” need be shaken 
with no alarms; ‘God is in the midst of her, she 
shall not be moved; God shall help her, and that 
right early.” At home and abroad, we are prepared 
to “ labour and suffer reproach ;” we are not dis- 
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mayed by the perils which threaten the faith of the 
west, nor by the obstacles to its diffusion in the 
east, for we have trusted, and trust still, in “the 
living God, who is the Saviour of all men, specially 
of those that believe.” 

We have ‘in these words, which declare the foun- 
dation of our own faith, the substance of the testi- 
mony which it is the prerogative and duty of the 
church to deliver to all nations; and if at any time the 
church is in danger of becoming weary of her 
“labour,” and disheartened by the “reproach” 
which that labour will provoke, the testimony itself 
suggests the motives by which fidelity, zeal, courage, 
and hopefulness may be renewed and confirmed. 


ib 
We have in these words the substance of the 
church’s testimony to all nations. 


(1.) We make known to men the Living God. 
It need not be denied that the tradition of the 
Divine existence is the common inheritance of the 
race, never lost except when the moral and spiritual 
life has sunk into the lowest degradation. Nor 
have we any motive to depreciate the value of the 
proof which God has given of His eternal power 
and Godhead in the material universe, nor to chal- 
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lenge the validity of the philosophical argument for 
His existence and attributes. But the larger our 
acquaintance with the history of human thought, 
the stronger our conviction becomes, that man | 
depends for an effective knowledge of the Most 
High, wpon supernatural revelations of His character 
and will. That among savage tribes the idea of the 
true God should have perished, and the hunger of 
the human soul for the divine been satisfied with 
gross and contemptible superstitions, does not sur- 
prise us; but the true tradition has been corrupted, 
or altogether extinguished, among civilized nations. 
’ The religious history of India is a long and dreary 
commentary upon the words of St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans. We can trace the progress 
of corruption; we can watch the twilight of the 
early faith of her people as it gradually deepens into 
a darkness that may be felt; we can mark the 
stages of the dreadful process by which they 
“changed the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds and four-footed beasts and creeping things ;” 
and at this moment we can see that the decay of all 
religious faith is being accelerated—that the influ- 
ence of our western science is rapidly destroying all 
reverence for the gloomy and fantastic gods created 
by “the vain imagination” of a people sitting in 
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darkness and the valley of the shadow of death; 
and that if the gospel is not diffused more rapidly 
during the next generation than it has been during 
the last, we shall have to convert an empire, not of 
idolaters, but of atheists. China, if not actually 
atheistical, has been drifting into atheism for 
centuries. 

Nor is there any sign that the Living God will 
be acknowledged and worshipped even in Europe, 
if the authority of the Christian revelation is re- 
jected. The choice for England, Germany, and 
France, as for all the rest of the world, lies between 
God in Christ and no God at all,—between Chris- 
tianity and blank atheism. ‘The amazing triumphs 
of natural science during the last hundred years 
are plainly bringing the controversy to this 
issue. ‘The moral life of multitudes is too feeble 
to confront the discovery that there are no re- 
gions of the universe, none of the phenomena of 
the material world, exempt from the control of 
law. It may have been known or suspected before, 
but the imagination and the heart of other ages 
found refuge and freedom in the broad provinces 
which science had not enclosed. But, year by year, 
the hard and relentless dominion of unvarying law 
is visibly extending, and now there are no aspects 
of the material universe so wild or so mysterious 
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that we can dream they are unbound by the iron 

chain of necessity. I know that to the man whose 

religious life has acquired robustness under the in- 
fluence of the Christian revelation, these wonderful 

discoveries are new illustrations of the divme wisdom 

and power, and new arguments for adoration and 

praise. But it is not so with most other men. 

The vast and tremendous mechanism of the universe 

confounds and paralyzes their moral nature. There 

is no strength to rise above it, or to escape beyond 

its reach. It seems to fill infinite space, and to 

assert an eternal and independent existence. It 
takes the place of God, excludes Him from all direct 
contact with His creatures, renders incredible His 
interference with the affairs of men, and His 
interest in their destiny ; represses human praise, 

rebukes human prayer; commands us to ascribe all 
the blessings which enrich our life to an immense 
and dreary system of material forces, and to despise 
as the folly of an unenlightened age the homage 
men have been accustomed to offer to Him who 

openeth His hand and supplieth the wants of every 

living thing, the trust which in times of famine, 

sickness, and pain, they have reposed in Him who, 

like as a Father pitieth His children, pitieth them 

that fear Him. 

Neither the traditions of early revelation nor the 
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discoveries of natural science, therefore, can be 
trusted to perpetuate among men all that the church 
includes in the idea of the Living God; nor is 
philosophy, in its highest and most perfect form, 
equal to the task. Ido not share the opinions of 
the distinguished thinkers who deny to man the 
possibility of all knowledge of the Infinite; but I 
see that, whatever may be the reach of the human 
faculties, they cannot, apart from revelation, attain 
to such a vision of God as will exert any real and 
permanent power over the heart and conduct. 
Excluding altogether those hazardous speculations 
which culminate in Pantheism, and rob God of His 
personal and moral attributes, the most sober and 
cautious philosophy can only affirm for us the 
existence of an Infinite, Eternal, and Almighty 
Being, exalted by the very vastness and grandeur of 
His natural and moral attributes beyond the range 
of human affections. We reach a combination of 
high metaphysical abstractions, a sublime object of 
contemplation for the intellect; but, in the long 
run, the heart and the conscience of the most culti- 
vated men vehemently proclaim their dissatisfaction, 
and declare that the God of Philosophy is an 
“unknown God.” Much less will there be suffi- 
cient life and reality in these cold and awful con- 
ceptions of the Infinite to command the faith of the 
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common people. The church, and the church alone 
—the heir and the trustee of God’s historical reve- 
lation of Himself to our race—can satisfy the thirst 
of the soul for God. 


The coming of Christ and the establishment of 
His kingdom on earth, did but crown and perfect a 
long series of divine manifestations, none of which 
we can afford to forget; none of which we can with- 
hold from mankind without incurring guilt and in- 
flicting injwy. ‘The very earliest pages of Holy 
Scripture are unspeakably precious even to those 
who possess the four gospels and the apostolical 
epistles. They emancipate us at once from the 
tyranny of mere material laws. However remote 
may be the age when chaos began to feel the for- 
mative hand of the Creator; through whatever 
cycles the heavens and the earth may have passed 
before they reached their present majesty and 
beauty ; whatever hight may be thrown by the future 
discoveries of natural science, on the true method 
of interpreting the most ancient of God’s revelations 
to man ;—whether it be the most literal record that 
the conditions of human thought and the exigencies 
of human language permitted, of the actual process 
by which the universe came into being ; or whether 
it be, as one of the recent defenders of the inspira- 
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tion of Holy Scripture has termed it, “the psalm 
of creation,’’—its religious value is not affected. I 
know that the prophecies of the everlasting future 
for which we hope when this world shall have 
passed away, are necessarily clothed in forms and 
symbols derived from the present life of man; nor 
do I expect to see, after death, a city whose gates 
are pearls, or whose streets are gold; and it is not 
unreasonable nor derogatory to Holy Scripture, to 
suppose that the story of what preceded man’s life 
on earth has been veiled after a similar manner. If 
natural science could forecast the future, as well as 
decipher the history of the past, and if I were told 
by some professor of universal knowledge, that the 
sea of glass and the New Jerusalem were glorious 
visions but physical impossibilities, I should con- 
_ tinue to rejoice in the hope of the blessedness, and 
rest, and splendour, which only such visions could 
symbolize ; and if, when the last chapters have been 
added to the scientific history of the world, and the 
whole volume has been finally revised and corrected, 
it appears that the stately procession of sentences 
with which the book of Genesis begins—sentences 
which to the devout mind bear the impress of God’s 
hand as manifestly as the noblest of His material 
works,—did not put the Jewish people in possession 
of the literal facts of the creation, I shall lose 
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nothing I care to keep. I shall continue to find 
there, and in a form adapted to the necessities of 
every variety of human condition, a sublime revela- 


tion of the truth, that before the mountains were ~ 


brought forth, or ever He formed the earth and the 
world, the God whom I adore was clothed with 
honour and majesty; and when I bow before His 
throne I shall continue to exclaim, ‘Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, 
and power, for Thou hast created all things, and 
for Thy pleasure they are and were created.” 

Nor have the subsequent pages of that ancient 
book lost their religious value, or become unneces- 
sary, either through the development of the human 
intellect or the contents of later revelations. Next 
in importance to the knowledge that the universe 
and all that it contains, the human race as well as 
its material home, have derived their existence, not 
from the operations of unconscious laws, but from 
the act and will of an intelligent and moral Being, 
is the knowledge that the Creator continues to 
watch over His creation and to care for it. It is 
not enough for us that we are included within the 
necessary range of His omniscience; we want to 
know that our life with its transient joys and 
sorrows, our sins, our righteousness, our shame, our 
fears, are the objects of the divine interest. And 
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in the earliest as well as in the latest of the sacred 
books which have been committed to the trust of the 
church, this great inquiry of the soul is met and 
answered. 

The record of the historical revelation of God, 
passes over in silence the foundation and growth of 
famous empires, and tells us how He made Himself 
known to Abraham, met with him at the door of 
his tent, talked with him, gave him a child in his 
old age, defended his life and honour from dangers 
into which his own sin had brought him, watched 
over his descendants in their wanderings, chastened 
one and another of them for wrong doing, saved 
them from famine, listened to their cry and groan- 
ing when they sunk into bondage, delivered them 
from their oppressors, organised their national life, 
gave them a law, and fulfilled at last the promise 
spoken to their forefathers, by bringing them into 
the land of Canaan. ‘Throughout the history of the 
Jewish people, the divine interest in the life of 
the nation, and of individual men, is prolonged, 
and is shown by innumerable and _ irresistible 
proofs. Their crimes are terribly punished. Their 
wrongs are terribly avenged. ‘Their fidelity is 
honoured. Their worship, their thanksgivings, their 
prayers for help against their foes, their penitence, 
their hopes, are not only listened to, but are trans- 
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mitted to after ages under the sanction and 
superintendence of the Divine Spirit. Whatever 
else men may learn from the Jewish scriptures, they 
learn this, that God is not an awful but unconscious ~ 
Power, an assemblage of vast and shadowy attri- 
butes, the unknown essence of infinite space and 
infinite duration ; but a Person, to be loved, trusted, 
feared, compassing our path and our lying down, 
besetting us behind and before, acquaimted with all 
our ways, a God at hand and not afar off, gracious 
and full of compassion, slow to anger and of great 
mercy, telling the number of the stars and calling 
them all by their names, and yet healing the broken 
in heart, and binding up their wounds—a Living 
God. 

And now look at the record of the last and 
highest revelation of Himself to man. The New 
Testament commences with the life, four times 
repeated, of God manifest in the flesh. We might 
have expected creeds, articles of faith, a grand series 
of theological propositions, terms of salvation, a code 
of laws, a golden chain of promises; but no, 
nothing is permitted to come between us and God 
Himself. ‘We are not to depend any longer on in- 
ferences drawn from the things He has made, on 
lessons taught by His government of the world, on 
messages brought to us by prophets or angels: we 
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meet Him face to face. He comes Himself,—not 
with His crown of glory on His head, and His 
robes of imperial state about Him, but still He 
comes. He comes,—not with His chariots of fire, 
and His voice of thunder, and His terrible majesty, 
but still He comes. A wonderful star appears, but 
only to declare that He Himself has come, and to 
bring wise men from distant lands to His feet. 
Angels descend, and flood the darkness and silence 
of the night with splendour and harmonious praise, 
but He has not entrusted to ¢hem the revelation 
which is to fill the heart of the world with gladness. 
He has come to tell the tidings Himself, and they 
return to heaven when they have informed the 
shepherds where to find Him. The everlasting 
God appears among His creatures ;—in our very 
presence, He speaks, He acts, He loves, He grieves ; 
He has assumed a nature capable of even physical 
suffering, and He atones,—He Himself atones,—by 
tears and blood, for the sins of the human race. 
The eternal Life is manifested ; clouds and dark- 
ness are no longer round about Him; He is no 
longer a God that hideth Himself; the veil falls, 
the eternal mystery is revealed, and we stand in the 
presence of a Living God. 

Nor can any man who truly accepts and rightly 
understands the teaching of Christ and His apostles 
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ever escape from this awful and glorious manifes- 
tation; our whole life is made to rest, not merely 
on the remembrance of deeds once done and words 
once spoken centuries ago, but on the present and - 
personal activity of the Most High. There is, 
indeed, an error possible in relation to the spiritual 
world, very like that of which those are guilty who 
acknowledge that God made the universe in the 
beginning, but practically deny that He has any- 
thing to do with it now. The scheme of religious 
truths and moral precepts given in the New Testa- 
ment, may come to be regarded as analogous to 
the powers of nature, and as constituting a system 
of forces which by their intrinsic energy are to 
accomplish the salvation of all who use them 
wisely. But this is wholly to mistake the genius 
and aim of the sacred books. All their contents 
imply that men are not to be saved by the mere 
memory of God’s past achievements. 

The Christian atonement is a fact, accomplished 
once for all, a part of the history of God and the 
universe ; but the pardon which is based upon it, 
and which is promised to those who confess and 
forsake their sins, is the present act of the Living 
God. ‘The renewal of our nature is effected, not by 
the natural influence of divine revelations made in 
remote lands and remote ages, it is the present. act 
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in every case of the Spirit of the Living God. In 
want and trouble we find consolation, not merely in 
the pleasant and soothing sound of loving promises 
given in days gone by, but in the conviction that 
those promises will now be fulfilled by the will and 
act of the Living Ged. As the affections of our 
higher nature increase in vigour and intensity, it is 
not enough to tell us how God appeared in time 
past to our fathers, we thirst for direct and conscious 
eommunion with Him now, our heart and our flesh 
cry out for the Living God; and the supreme 
yearning of our souls would be unsatisfied were it 
not true, that the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to God, 
has purged our spiritual consciousness from dead 
works, that we, and all the generations of His 
people, may offer priestly service in the very holy 
of holies to the Living God. 

It is the Living God that we are commis- 
sioned to proclaim to mankind. But who of us is 
equal to the responsibilities which this sublime 
trust involves P 

My brethren, we might well tremble and faint 
under the tremendous burden of the testimony. 
We have laid upon us this fearful charge,—not 
merely to tell the story of words which once fell 
from God’s lips, and mighty deeds wrought by His 
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power in ancient times, but also to bear witness to 
thoughts which now possess His intellect, affections 
which now throb in His heart, works which are 
now being done by His hand, and to bring the 
millions of the East and of the West to His feet. 
For us, there must be no transient impression of 
the Divine greatness, no occasional acknowledg- 
ment of the Divine authority, no momentary sense 
of the Divine presence. The vision of God must 
be with us always. It is ours to stand in the 
radiance surrounding the eternal throne, and to 
proclaim the Living God to a race which has for- 
gotten Him. But if this part of the testimony 
which we have to deliver to the world, fills us with 
awe and fear, it also, as I shall show presently, in- 
spires us with strength for the most difficult labour 
and renders us indifferent to all reproach. 

(2) Again, we have to proclaim that the Living 
God is the Saviour of all men, specially of those 
that believe. In an earlier passage of this Epistle, 
St. Paul has said that it is God’s will “that all men 
should be saved, and come unto the full knowledge 
of the truth.” I trust we are prepared to hold by 
this declaration just as it stands, in the full breadth 
and undiminished strength of its meaning, without 
any theological refinements or evasions. 

It is indeed impossible for us to forget this 
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morning, those grave and fearful facts which some- 
times make it difficult to believe that God’s love 
really covers the whole human race, and that He 
desires and wi//s the salvation of every human soul. 
The moral and spiritual condition of the nations 
of Christendom is dreary enough to make our lips 
falter while we deliver our testimony, and the super- 
stitions, the crimes, the miseries of the eight 
hundred millions of heathendom are still more 
appalling. Nor have we to confront wickedness 
and wretchedness into which the race has suddenly 
and recently plunged. One generation after another 
has succeeded to the inheritance of sin and woe; 
and the Living God whom we declare to be the 
Saviour of all men, has all the while been looking 
on. Century after century of idolatry and pollution 
and suffering and shame, has passed before Him in 
long and gloomy procession, and He has not con- 
demned the race to a merciful extinction. For 
thousands of years, while the golden harps of His 
angels have been filling heaven with the music of 
His praise, the black and restless stream of human 
life has continued to flow, and He has not dried it 
up. It is in vain to say that by the counsels of 
the divine will, the salvation of the human race 
is to be accomplished through the agency of the 
church, and that we have been selfish and sluggish 
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and miserably unfaithful. The fact is admitted, 
and it covers us with a guilt which we hardly dare 
to think of. The memory of our want of pity for 
mankind, and of our betrayal of the trust with 
which God has invested us, closes our lips, and 
silences every impeachment on our part of the 
divine goodness and mercy; but still the question 
returns and forces. itself upon the heart, How and 
why was it that duties so momentous were laid 
upon us? 

In calling His people to the honour and blessed- 
ness of sharing with Himself the recovery and 
salvation of mankind, God has illustrated the riches 
of His love for those who believe; but would it 
not have been well that we should have been 
appointed to obscurer duties and to humbler joys, 
and that our work should have been placed in the 
hands of those whose fidelity had been tried, and 
whose powers were more equal to the glories and 
perils of the enterprise? Or, if it was resolved that 
the salvation of the rest of the race should so largely 
depend on the will and work of those already saved 
—an arrangement giving to the words of the 
tempter, ‘ Ye shall be as gods,” a new application 
and an unexpected meaning,—could not the church 
have been preserved from the weakness and decay 
which followed the zeal and the energy of primitive 
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ages P could not every generation of believers have 
been baptized with fire? Have not we ourselves, 
not for the sake of personal ambition, but for the 
sake of God’s honour and the welfare of human 
souls, often longed to be animated with apostolic 
fervour, and, through our guilty inconstancy, longed 
in vain? Have we not longed to possess, if not 
the supernatural gifts of the Holy Ghost, that 
transcendent genius for preaching the Gospel which 
has been conferred, though rarely, on uninspired 
men, and the gift has been denied? Why, seeing 
the sins and sorrows of the world are so great, and 
the common faculties of regenerated men so feeble, 
why has God not raised up in every age a bright 
and innumerable host of mighty preachers and 
illustrious saints, a true apostolical succession ? 
Why has He not given to myriads of His people, 
since He has laid upon them such responsibilities, 
the eloquence, if not the visions, of Isaiah, the im- 
passioned devotion and the consuming zeal, if not 
the revelations, of St. Paul? Why has He not 
given to every member of His church the genius 
and the energy of Chrysostom, of Bernard, of 
Baxter, of Whitfield, of Wesley ? 

Brethren, these difficulties in the divine adminis- 
tration are not to be resolved by the limited powers 
of the human understanding. The task is too great 
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for our strength. For the awful questions which 
oppress the heart and the intellect of every devout 
and thoughtful man, and which have caused “a 
horror of great darkness”’ to descend upon some of - 
us when trying to understand the work we are met 
this morning to promote, we have no solution. 
But, though reason cannot explain these portentous 
mysteries, faith can stand erect in their gloomy 
presence, with a calm brow, and an unshaken sted- 
fastness. We find refuge in the truth, which the 
condition of the world makes it at times so hard to 
receive, that God is the Saviour of all men, though 
specially of those that believe; and since He has 
told us this, we leave all mysteries in His hands. 
Concerning the responsibility and destiny of those 
who are for ever beyond the reach of our testimony, 
—the lofty philosophers of the ancient world, with 
the millions of their forgotten contemporaries,—the 
ascetic devotees of India struggling convulsively 
after God in impenetrable night, with the millions 
of their fellow countrymen, enfeebled, corrupted, 
degraded by their monstrous superstitions, who 
must die without hearing of Christ,—it is impossi- 
ble not to speculate, but speculation affords us slight 
relief. God is the refuge and strength of our souls, 
when the intellect is baffled and confounded by such 
inquiries as these, inquiries it cannot altogether 
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decline and yet is unable to bring to any firm and 
happy issue. This morning, we must consider what 
is the testimony which we have to bear to living 
men, to living men to whom we are able to carry 
the Gospel. The substance of it, I repeat, is this, 
that God is “the Saviour of all men, specially of 
those that believe.” 

We have to tell them, and unless we can do it 
with a perfect and unhesitating faith we had better 
leave the enterprise to other hands, that the Living 
God loves them—loves them all—loves them with 
an infinite love. He has permitted intolerable evils 
to come upon them, but He loves-them. He has 
inflicted terrible penalties upon them for their wrong- 
doing, but He loves them. “He is angry with the 
wicked every day,” but He loves them. It is not 
of past acts of mercy for the whole race merely 
that we have to speak, but of the present love of 
the Living God and of His present love for every 
man; a love which anticipates their obedience, a 
love which is theirs while they continue sinners, a 
love which they are rejecting but have not extin- 
guished, a Jove which they have grieved but not 
destroyed. We have to give voice and expression 
to the burning love, for every human soul, which at 
this moment fills to overflowing the infinitude of 
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the Divine nature, as the light fills the noonday 
heaven, as the waters fill the mighty deep. | 

Nor is this all. The love of God is not a power- 
less emotion. We have not to tell men that He- 
pities their sufferings, but cannot remove them; 
mourns over their destiny, but cannot avert it. He 
does not love them merely; He is their Saviour. 

The revelations of Holy Scripture concerning the 
effect of the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ on 
the relations of the whole human race to the divine 
government, appear to me definite and unambiguous. 
The death of Christ, im its direct and primary in- 
tention, was not designed to awaken in the human 
heart penitence, trust in the divine goodness, a desire 
for holiness and a disposition to seek it ; but to make 
atonement for the sins of the world, and so to 
establish a new and unexampled form of divine 
administration. It was primarily an act of homage 
to law, not an appeal to the conscience and affec- 
tions of man. Its first and direct purpose is 
accomplished, independently of its effect in the 
moral and spiritual transformation of a solitary soul. 

When God gave existence to creatures having a 
moral nature, invested, therefore, with the preroga- 
tive of free-will, He assumed the responsibility (if I 
may venture to apply the word to Him) of govern- 
ing them according to the principles of eternal 
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righteousness. Relations arose between Him and 
them, in the fulfilment of which His own life 
assumes a new form of activity, and His own cha- 
racter is more fully revealed. It was for Him to 
maintain, as Ruler, the authority of moral law, as it 
was for them, as subjects, to obey it. This was 
morally expedient as well as morally necessary : 
their holmess would be discouraged, if He did not 
manifestly approve it; their sin would be sanctioned, 
if He did not manifestly condemn it. In Him, the 
authority of righteousness is visibly enthroned, is 
clothed with personal attributes, and reigns in 
august and awful sovereignty, from eternity to 
eternity, over the whole creation. 

When the precepts of the Law were violated, it 
was for Him to mark the true significance of the 
offence. The sin of the creature imposes what we 
may presume to call a duty on Him who is respon- 
sible for the creature’s existence. If the one insults 
the law by transgressing a righteous command, the 
Other must not aggravate the insult by forgetting 
the righteous penalty. The act of God in punish- 
ing wrong-doing is an act by which the Creator 
Himself asserts the authority of the law which His 
creature has insulted and defied. 

The suffering which follows sin, therefore, is the 
sign and proof of God’s unswerving fidelity to the 
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principles of eternal righteousness. Its great signi- 
ficance lies in this,—that it is inflicted by the hand 
of the Supreme. If it came independently of His 
will, its whole character would be different—yjust as. 
the death of a murderer in prison from suicide or 
fever is a different thing altogether from his death 
on the scaffold at the hand of the representative of 
the state. From none but God Himself can the 
moral law, which it is for Him to maintain, receive 
satisfaction when its authority has been insulted by 
His creatures. 

But the New Testament reveals to us that God’s 
heart yearned over the human race from the begin- 
ning, that He shrank from inflicting on man the 
penalty his guilt had deserved; He pitied and 
resolved to save. Has He, then, at the impulse of 
His compassion for us, abandoned the functions of 
government? Has He determined to withhold the 
expression of His personal hostility to sin, and to 
leave the stern duties of a Moral Ruler undis- 
charged? The symbols of the Jewish law, the 
mysterious utterances of Jewish prophecy, the facts 
of the Gospel history, the express teaching of Christ 
Himself and His apostles, answer “ No.” But He 
resolved on a sublimer and more awful act than the 
infliction of punishment on sinful men. Instead of 


fulfilling His high responsibilities by inflicting suf- 
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fering, He has assumed our nature that He Himself 
may suffer. It is a misrepresentation of the Chris- 
tian system to affirm that God, in the severity and 
intensity of His vindictive justice, would not forgive 
man until His wrath was appeased, or the claims of 
the law satisfied, by the agony and death of some 
innocent substitute. It is He Himself whom we see 
in Gethsemane; He Himself whom we see on the 
cross. The principles of eternal righteousness 
would have been abundantly honoured if the Crea- 
tor had punished His guilty creatures; but they 
receive a more august and solemn homage: He who 
would have discharged all claims upon Him by 
causing sorrow and shame to descend upon others, 
stoops Himself to bear the burden of mysterious 
and inconceivable woe. ‘Those who deny the doc- 
trine of the atonement, on the plea of exalting the 
mercy of God, involuntarily deny Him the glory of 
that which constitutes the crown and perfection of 
all human love, self-sacrifice on behalf of those 
whom love desires to bless. 

~The sufferings of Christ—God manifest in the 
flesh—have resulted in this,—that the Moral Ruler, 
having thus revealed and maintained His fidelity 
to the moral law, is henceforth released from the 
necessity of punishing those who may be willing to 
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receive His pardon, and to be delivered by Him 
from the tyranny of sin. 

It is an act which, from its essential principle, 
changes the relations between Himself and every. 
individual of our race. 

The moral constitution of the world henceforth 
rests on the Christian atonement. The sacrifice of 
Christ is the foundation of that system of govern- 
ment under which all mankind are born. Apart 
from any act of ours, “the iniquities of us all 
were laid upon Him,” and He became the “ pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world.” Apart 
from any act of ours, He has received “ power over 
all flesh,” ‘dominion from sea to sea, and from the 
river to the ends of the earth.” We are to tell men 
this,—that by their very birth they are the subjects 
of Christ, and that the King who reigns over them 
has atoned for all their transgressions. 

But His work would be incomplete, and His 
resources for the salvation of mankind inadequate, 
if He were not able to win back the affection of 
the human heart to God, to break the force of evil 
habits, to uproot evil passions, and to sustain and 
strengthen human infirmity in the endeavour to 
keep the divine commandments. He has antici- 
pated this second necessity. The very acts and 
sufferings which atone for the guilt-of the past, are 
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a mighty appeal on God’s behalf to all the better 
instincts, to all the nobler passions of the human 
soul; nor is the principle of fear or the desire of 
happiness unaddressed. Ommnipotence has no place 
in the region of the moral life; but if it had, we 
should declare that its highest manifestation was in 
the motives and influences of which the cross of 
Christ is the centre and the origin. ‘This is surely 
the last grand effort of the Most High to bind to 
Himself for ever the gratitude, the trust, the venera- 
tion of all His moral creatures. 

Nor is it only by this transcendent disclosure of 
his infinite love, that God m Christ has made pro- 
vision for the complete redemption of man from sin 
and its miserable consequences. By the very laws 
of our moral nature He has invested us with the 
perilous prerogative of rejecting His mercy as well 
as transgressing His commandments ; but on every 
man who consents to receive God’s great sal- 
vation, Christ confers the Holy Ghost, regenerating 
the soul, revealing to it the glory of God, inspiring 
it with strength for every common duty and for 
every form of lofty holiness, giving it the victory 
over all evil, making it partaker of a divine nature, 
restoring it to the image of the divine perfection, 
and exalting it into fellowship with the divine bliss. 

Manifestly, it has now become the first and 
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supreme duty of every man to recognize the royal 
authority of Christ, and the infinite glory of the 
‘sacrifice on which it rests. This is no arbitrary 
appointment ; it arises out of the relations of sub-- 
jection and dependence which now exist between 
mankind and Him, that all should be required 
practically to acknowledge Him as Prince and 
Saviour of the world. And this acknowledgement 
is the faith of the New Testament. The man that 
believes in Christ confesses that Christ’s death 
atoned for human sin, and that no penitence, no 
amendment, no self-inflicted tortures, no deeds of 
righteousness, are necessary to make the atonement 
complete. He leaves his sins where God has placed 
them, on the head of Christ; and then with all 
his heart and soul adores and blesses the infinite 
mercy which the atonement reveals. Conscious of 
his moral weakness, he relies on Christ to renew 
and sanctify the soul whose sins He forgives, and 
to discipline and make it meet for everlasting glory. 

To offer to Christ this homage of perfect trust is, 
I repeat, the natural and obvious duty of all man- 
kind. It is the recognition of the relationship which 
God has mercifully established between Christ and 
our race. ‘To refuse it, is to be guilty of new 
rebellion against God’s authority, and to exclude 
ourselves from His grace. This is the only crime 
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for which men who hear the gospel are eternally 
condemned. They are lost, not because “ they 
have no interest in the death of Christ,’ but 
because although He has actually atoned for their 
sin, they reject the pardon which is now within 
their reach. They perish, not because they have 
sinned, but because they refuse to have their sin 
forgiven. Not by any irresistible necessities of 
their moral nature do they drift into outer dark- 
ness and inconsolable despair; but because by a 
daring and appalling act of freewill, the significance 
of which eternity alone can disclose, they resist, 
they vanquish, the infinite mercy of God, and, with 
their own hand, destroy their solitary hope of ever- 
lasting holiness and everlasting joy. 

These great truths, my brethren, are not strange 
“and unfamiliar to any of us. They are the common 
air which the poorest and most uninstructed of our 
people breathe, the common sunlight in which our 
churches walk. They are our daily meditation 
when alone with God; they are the principal theme 
of our public ministry. They are associated with 
the most sacred and critical moments in our per- 
sonal history, with the sorrows of our first re- 
pentance, the joy of our first return to God. They 
are interwoven with the remembrance of the most 
pathetic incidents of our ministerial life; with the 
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restoration to peace and to joy of many a wretched 
and despairing soul; with the strange light which 
has shone on the face of dying men, who, in the 
last moments of a wasted life, have grasped the - 
hand of the Redeemer, and, in the very article and 
agony of death, have received the gift of a blessed 
immortality. These truths are the substance of the 
testimony which we have to deliver to all nations. 
We are not insensible to the responsibility we 
incur by engaging in this enterprise. It is our 
design and intention, with God’s help, to change 
the religious convictions of eight hundred millions 
of men. We should not dare to touch a work like 
this, if we ourselves were in doubt about it. We 
should tremble to perpetuate and extend our faith, if 
we had the slightest suspicion that it rested on a 
delusion. The moral and spiritual interests involved, 
are too awful to be trifled with. But our minds are 
made up. We accept our work with all its con- 
sequences, and all its responsibilities. We have 
investigated the foundations of our belief; in a 
thousand instances, we have witnessed the proof of 
its benignant power. We have staked our own 
immortality on the truth of the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus, and we are constrained to exert our utmost 
strength in prevailing upon all men to acknowledge 
and to worship the Living God, and to confess that 
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Christ our Lord is the Prince and Saviour of the 
human race. 


I. 


But there are times when the fires of holy 
enthusiasm burn low, when the hand becomes 
weary of slow and laborious toil, when hope sickens 
through the long delay of the promised success,— 
times when the heart is chilled by surrounding in- 
difference and scepticism, and when our own sense 
of the grandeur of this enterprise is enfeebled by 
secular excitements, and our thoughts diverted from 
it by the intellectual conflicts, the social restlessness, 
the political struggles of that community of nations 
to which we belong. We are here to renew our 
strength ; and, while we solemnly invoke the descent 
of the Holy Ghost, we shall do well to consider the 
stimulus to sustained and more energetic effort, the 
defences against despondency and doubt, which our 
testimony itself contains. 


(1) Consider the motives to ‘“dabour’’ which arise 
from the truths we are commissioned to proclaim. 
To a large extent, God has placed the highest in- 
terests of the rest of mankind in the hands of the 
church. We should not have taken this position 
of our own free will. We are amazed, confounded 
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by its responsibilities. But we have no choice. We 
stand in the long succession of those who have 
trusted in the living God themselves, and have 
passed the tidings of Him on to others. Down ~ 
through the eighteen centuries of christian history,— 
through bloody persecutions, through fierce conflicts 
with heresy, through periods of corruption in the 
church, and of misery and crime in the world,— 
the testimony has descended to us, that He is “ the 
Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe.” 
It has come to us from inspired apostles; it has 
come to us from the martyrs of early ages; from 
prisons and scaffolds, where the love of Christ has 
proved stronger than death; from cloistered monks 
whose monastery bars could not shut out the high; 
of heaven ; from famous and heroic reformers ; from 
men of fiery zeal whose preaching raised the church 
from her slumbers, and startled all nations with the 
fear of coming judgment and the tribulation’ and 
anguish which lie beyond ; from millions of forgot- 
ten saints whose holy lives were the silent proofs 
that the power of the living God was still at work, 
in ages of darkness and unbelief, on the soul of 
man. ‘Those who have received this testimony in 
every generation have held it in trust for their con- 
temporaries, and for after times ; and now we have 
succeeded to the honours and responsibilities of our 
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predecessors. ‘The Living God is the Saviour of 
all men ;” this truth manifestly belongs not to our- 
selves alone but to the whole human race. 

To know it, is to incur a responsibility to every 
man that knows it not. It concerns all men; it 
belongs to all men. We are trustees, not sole pro- 
prietors. We cannot appropriate the knowledge to 
our sole use, without being guilty of felony against 
the rest of mankind. 

I stand before you this morning, therefore, on 
behalf of India, of China, on behalf of the teeming 
races of Africa, whose existence has been recently 
made known to us by the courage and endurance of 
our own countrymen, on behalf of islands as yet 
unevangelized in the Southern Ocean, and I claim 
for them their just portion in the glorious inheri- 
tance of which God has made you the administrators. 
You hold in your hands what belongs to them. I 
appeal not merely to the common sympathies of 
your nature to rescue them from their temporal 
miseries, to the generous passion which glows in 
your hearts to extend to others the aids to intellec- 
tual and moral progress which you possess your- 
selves, to the “mind which dwelt in Christ” and 
dwells in you, impelling you to pity the wretched- 
ness of mankind, to mourn over their sins, and to 
long for their restoration to God; I assert a right 
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—TI appeal to justice—I found my claim on the 
very title-deeds by which you hold all that is 
dearest to you in the world, and on which you rest 
all your hopes for the world to come. 

I warn you, that if you deny and reject this 
appeal, if you relax your endeavours in making 
known to the heathen “the glorious gospel of the _ 
blessed God,” the truths which have been your 
strength and joy, shall inflict on you incessant 
disquietude, and cover you with shame and grief. 

- Whenever you implore the divine pardon, you 
shall remember, that the sacrifice offered for 
your sins atoned for the sins of the whole world, 
and that it is the will of Him whose grace you 
invoke that all men should be saved. You shall 
plead none of the imvitations of the divine mercy, 
without being reminded that their boundless free- 
dom, by which your own faltering faith is strength- 
ened, stamps them as the property of the human 
race. You shall find consolation in no loving pro- 
mise, without being stung by the recollection of the 
sorrows of the neglected and injured millions whom 
that promise was intended to comfort. Your thanks- 
givings for God’s Unspeakable Gift shall be checked 
by the thought that Its infinite preciousness agera- 
vates the guilt of withholding the knowledge of It 
from those whose necessities are as urgent as your 
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own. And when, in moments of lofty communion 
with Christ, you almost see the light which bright- 
ens His countenance, and are thrilled with rapture 
by the conviction that He is filled with joy by your 
return to His presence and love, your exultation 
shall sink and die away, as you remember that He 
longs to confer on every heathen nation the same 
blessedness He has conferred upon you, and that 
His final satisfaction and perfect trrumph are delayed 
by your want of fidelity and zeal. 

I beseech you to think—I desire to think myself 
—not merely of the sore need of the millions of our 
race for whom we have received tidings of salvation, 
tidings we have not yet delivered, but of the Living 
God who desires to save them. I charge you, my 
brethren, to be faithful to your trust “by the mer- 
cies of Christ,” as well as by the miseries of the 
heathen. We sometimes try to conceive of the 
desolation of the myriads of mankind that live 
under the shadow of cruel superstitions and degra- 
ding idolatry ; and we are oppressed and sickened 
by the reflections which their condition excites. But 
our imaginations are dim and vague; God’s know- 
ledge is perfect and precise. ‘T’o us there is only a 
vast and gloomy sea reaching to the furthest horizon 
of our vision, but stretching indefinitely beyond ; to 
Him, the whole extent of the black ocean of heathen- 
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ism is ever present, and He marks the incessant 
heaving of every restless billow. Every separate 
soul of all the millions living in every pagan land, 
is at this moment the object of His thought. At . 
this moment, He is pityig the sorrows, grieving 
over the sins, of every individual included in the 
awful total of the population of the heathen world. 
The wretched history of every heathen man—with 
every moral pollution that darkens it, every act of 
idolatry, every unconsoled grief, every temptation 
against which there is no defence, is present to the 
Divine mind, with awful and intense distinctness. 
God remembers that the blood of Christ atoned for 
all the sins of the heathen. He knows that the 
revelation of His grace would prove as mighty in 
winning their hearts as in winning ours. They, too, 
are capable of beholding His face, of loving Him 
with filial love, and enjoying the peace and the 
honour which it is His delight to confer on His 
children. ‘Their lives might be clothed with the 
beauty of holiness m this world; and in the man- 
sions of heaven there would be room and welcome 
at last for them all. 

My brethren, the Living and the merciful God 
does not contemplate these things with calm indif- 
ference. We shrink from attributing to Him the 
stormy agitation which shakes our own hearts,” 
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when we look upon the sin and suffering of those 
we love; but I cannot think of Him who, in the 
fulness of His mercy, “spared not His only begot- 
ten Son, but freely gave Him up for us all,” as 
watching, day by day, with untroubled blessedness, 
the wickedness and the misery of millions of His 
creatures, for whose salvation He has made provi- 
sion. Not yet can He have entered into His final 
rest. 

We cannot penetrate into the mysteries of His 
interior life, but He made ws in His image, and our 
souls are cut to the quick by thinking for a tran- 
sient moment of the evils which He constantly 
beholds ; we cannot believe that a passionless un- 
concern, which would be a crime in us, is the crown 
and glory of the divine perfections. No; He longs 
with an infinite yearning for the redemption of the 
nations which have forgotten Him. He awakens 
in us impulses of pity, which are but the faint 
symbols of His own compassion. He gives us the 
faculties which qualify us for making known to the 
lost the greatness of His salvation. He gives us 
wealth that we may consecrate it to this thrice- 
blessed enterprise. And He, the Living God, 
whose very angels burst into song when a sinner is 
brought to repentance, appeals to us all this morn- 


ing to give free utterance to the love which is now 
M 
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throbbing in His heart, and to tell all people and 
nations and tongues that He is ‘“ the Saviour of all 
men, though specially of those that believe.” 

(2) Consider, secondly, the supports to courage 
and hopefulness which our testimony affords. We 
might, indeed, appeal to the history of modern 
missions to correct the despondency into which we 
often sink. In no part of the heathen world have 
we to complain of failure and defeat. In the West 
Indies, in South Africa, in Polynesia, our churches 
are becoming independent of all external aid, and 
are themselves diffusing the light which they first 
received from us. ‘The apathy and earthliness of 
the Chinese have begun to yield to the power of 
the Gospel of Christ. The glorious pages in the 
history of Madagascar have not been cancelled by 
the unexpected troubles and the grievous disap- 
pointments which clouded for a time the prosperity 
of the martyr Church. In India alone, the recent 
progress of Protestant missions is an answer to all 
our doubts, and a rebuke to our discouragement. 
In the fifty-one principal stations from which Dr. 
-Mullens obtained the statistical returns he has lately 
published—stations belonging to every branch of 
the Protestant Church—the communicants received 
into fellowship for the first time during the last ten 
years exceeded by twenty-five per cent. the whole 
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number in fellowship when the ten years com- 
menced. And, whatever careless slanders may 
sometimes be uttered against the character of these 
converts, the sufferings and losses to which many 
of them are exposed by their confession of Christ 
demonstrate the sincerity and vigour of their faith. 
Nor are the native Christians of India indifferent 
to the duty of making known the gospel to their 
countrymen. Out of rather less than 25,000 
male communicants, there are nearly 2,000 native 
preachers ; that is, of those who have professed 
Christ, every twelfth man is a preacher. Add to 
these, the schoolmasters and teachers, who are also 
employed by the various missionary societies ; and 
one male convert in every seven is engaged in some 
form of missionary labour. And it should be 
known that at any moment, such is the demand 
for educated men in India, a large proportion of 
these preachers and schoolmasters, might, if they 
pleased, obtain secular employment, with an income 
five times or ten times as large as they are now 
receiving from us. These facts are at once a reply 
to those who complain that our great societies are 
not sufficiently solicitous to develope and train the 
energies of our converts for evangelistic work, and 
a just ground for confidence that the gospel will 
make far more rapid progress during the next 
generation than it has made during the last. 
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It must not, however, be inferred that the time 
has come for diminishing the number of European 
missionaries, or contracting the amount of our mis- 
sionary contributions. If in many parts of the 
heathen world the churches we have founded are 
becoming, in some respects, independent of our 
aid, there are still claims on our liberality and on 
our personal service of the most urgent character. 
The vigour and enterprise of our English blood are 
necessary to found new missions among vast popu- 
lations as yet untouched; nor must we be indif- 
ferent to the perplexities and difficulties through 
which the churches already founded, are destined to 
pass, or withhold the assistance which we are able 
to afford them in the adjustment of their ecclesi- 
astical polity, and the development of their theo- 
logical creed. We know at how great a price our 
own inheritance of truth has been purchased. It 
has cost us centuries to vindicate a solitary doctrine 
and to give it articulate and exact expression. 
False principles of ecclesiastical government have 
borne fruit by which the spiritual life of whole 
nations has been poisoned before the evil has been 
arrested and the mistakes which occasioned it ex- 
posed. We have vast treasures of theological 
literature—the harvest not merely of the genius 
and the learning, but of the cruel sufferings and 
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angry controversies, of many generations. That 
literature is not imprisoned in libraries, it runs in 
our veins; it has given form and “substance to the 
religious life and thought of millions ignorant of 
the very names of the great representatives of con- 
flicting theological opinions. It cannot be borne, 
that the history of Christendom should do nothing 
for the guidance of the churches which are rising 
in every part of the heathen world ;'that they should 
repeat our old errors, fight through from the begin- 
ning our old controversies, wander into every evil 
path into which we have strayed—unwarned by our 
bitter experience, uninstructed by the wisdom which 
that experience has brought to us. They will have 
their own heresies to confute, but we must save 
them if we can from the heresies into which our 
fathers were betrayed. They will commit new 
blunders, but they need not commit the blunders 
which our own history has for ever corrected. 
And, hence, the time is rapidly coming, perhaps it 
has come already, for the churches of this country 
to send their ablest and most cultivated men to 
watch and direct the currents of theological and 
ecclesiastical opinion in the churches planted in 
heathen lands. There are already men of distin- 
guished learning, of whose names we are justly 
proud, scattered among our mission churches; but 
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their numbers should be largely increased; and I 

implore the officers and directors of this Society, to 

whose wisdom, and zeal, and laborious devotion to 

its interests, we are under the heaviest obligations, 

to elevate rather than lower the standard of scholar-- 
ship among their missionaries, to extend rather than 

shorten the term of their preparatory education. 

That such considerations as these should force 
themselves upon our notice, may be an indication 
to those who are sceptical of our success, that, 
perhaps, if they knew more about our work, they 
would be less disposed to disparage its results. 
What we have already accomplished forbids us to 
think gloomily of the future. 

But, I repeat, that our confidence and our courage 
derive their chief inspiration from the very testi- 
mony we are commissioned to deliver. We are the 
ministers and agents of the infinite love of the 
Living God. In whatever land we preach the Gospel, 
we are surrounded by the proofs of His presence 
and the signs of His mighty and beneficent activity. 
If we take the wings of the morning and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, we find that He has 
been there before us, setting fast the mountains and 
stretching above them the “brave over-hanging 
firmament, . . . fretted with golden fire,” clothing 
the valleys with corn, ripening the harvest, giving 
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beauty to the flowers, providing in a thousand forms 
for the comfort and joy of the life of man. The 
heathen to whom we bear our testimony, though 
strangers to us, are known to Him; before we 
reached them, He had been watching their sleep 
by night and protecting them from harm by day, 
mourning over their sins and longing for their sal- 
_ vation. They were present to His mind when the 
agony of Gethsemane and the horrors of the cross 
rested upon His only-begotten Son, and now that 
the tidings of His mercy have reached them, He is 
filled with an infinite gladness. Side by side with 
Him, the Living God, every missionary, evangelist, 
and catechist is at this moment labouring; and, if 
we fail, it is because the will of man can. defy the 
authority, and reject the grace of heaven. ‘The 
same God is with us that raised up, in the heart of 
Jerusalem itself, a numerous and powerful church 
within a few weeks after its people were clamouring 
for the blood of the Lord Jesus. The same God is 
with us that subdued the hostility of Saul the per- 
secutor, baptised him with a passionate zeal for 
Christ, and then wrought mightily through his 
preaching among Greeks and barbarians, bond and 
free. The triumphs of the Living God in past 
generations forbid us to distrust Him now. The 
vast and mighty structure of ancient heathenism, 
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sustained by the power of Roman arms, and 
adorned with the splendour of Grecian genius, 
sunk into ruin at His presence; and the barbarous 
tribes of the north, the east, and the west, as they: 
came sweeping down from their native forests upon 
the fallen grandeur of the empire which had 
governed the world, were checked and subdued by 
the mysterious and resistless energies which de- 
fended the Christian faith; and, spite of the cor- 
ruptions and heresies and crimes of succeeding ages, 
spite of cruel persecutions, spite of political con- 
vulsions, the gates of hell have not yet been 
permitted to prevail against the power of the cross. 
The descendants and living representatives of the 
races which then received Christian baptism and 
founded the civilisation of modern Europe, crown 
their kings, enact their laws, fight their battles, 
give thanks for their victories, sanctify the dearest 
relationships of life, and commit their dead to the 
dust, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I like to recall the history, not merely of the 
thirty years which Christ lived on earth, but of the 
eighteen centuries and more, that He has been 
reigning at the night hand of God in heaven. I 
delight to think of the innumerable sins He has 
blotted out in every age and in every land, of His 
watchful interest in the spiritual conflicts, the 
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triumphs and reverses of innumerable saints. I see 
Him, in one generation after another, giving peace 
to millions of penitents, pardoning the broken 
vows, the returning follies, the repeated trans- 
gressions of millions of His people. I see Him 
transforming them into His own image by the 
exceeding greatness of His power, ordering their 
lives so as to perfect their holiness, appointing them 
to earthly work with the intention of crowning them 
with an everlasting reward. I see Him with the 
desolate and the wretched at His feet, giving con- 
solation to all who invoke His compassion, to 
widows, to orphans, to weeping mothers at the 
graves of their children, to the poor, the miserable, 
the broken-hearted of every rank and description. 
I see Him guiding the meditations of theologians, 
kindling the zeal of preachers, brightening the 
prisons of confessors with His presence, giving 
rapture to the sufferings of martyrs, baptizing 
nations with the Holy Ghost, grasping the hand 
of the humblest soul that has trusted Him, as it 
passes through the dark river of death, and receiving 
all into glory. His eye is not yet dim, nor his 
natural force abated. He fainteth not, neither is 
weary; and while “the Living God, the Saviour 
is with us, our courage and hopeful- 


? 


of all men,’ 
ness cannot be extinguished. 
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(3) Finally, our testimony itself enables us Zo 
bear the scofing and “reproach” with which our 
work is sometimes assailed. 

We are told by some who have visited the coun-- 
tries in which our mission churches are founded, 
that the character of our converts does not bear in- 
vestigation ; that their adhesion to the Christian 
faith is purely nominal; that they are as morally 
feeble and as untrustworthy as their idolatrous 
countrymen. We know our own converts better 
than their accusers, and we indignantly deny the 
accusation. We grant, however, that the vices 
which corrupted the churches founded by the 
apostles themselves among the Gentiles, sometimes 
appear among those who bear the name of Christ 
in heathen lands in our times. The common laws 
of a man’s moral life are not reversed by his recep- 
tion of the Christian faith, though his nature is 
brought under the silent and gradually purifying 
influence of a divine power. It is easier to die for 
Christ than to subdue year after year the evil 
passions to which heathenism had given a terrible 
vigour; and it is only as successive generations of 
Christian men and women endeavour to be obedient 
to the law of God in all things, that their moral 
sense will recover from its paralysis and degra- 
dation, and the foul corruptions they have inherited 
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be wholly purified from their blood. The process 
may be even slower in our days than it was in the 
days of the apostles, for they had in nearly every 
church they founded, what we have not, a nucleus 
of converts from Judaism, whose moral life had 
been disciplined and elevated by the old Jewish 
law. But we have another consolation under this 
“reproach.” These our brethren, recently con- 
verted from heathenism, are not dependent upon 
the influence of our teaching or of our personal 
sanctity, for their final escape from the pollutions 
of their former life; they are in the hands of the 
Living God, from whose mighty and merciful 
spirit every illustrious saint has received his holi- 
ness ; and He is able to save all men—the weakest, 
the most degraded, the most vicious—from their 
sins. They are His “workmanship,” not ours. He 
is bringing out of the chaos of heathenism new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein righteousness 
shall dwell, and already there are abundant indi- 
cations of the future perfection and beauty of His 
work. 

We are told again, told in the face of facts which 
may be ignored, but cannot be denied, that from 
the nature of things our enterprise is destined to 
fail; that only through a fanatical ignorance of the 
distinctions which separate race from race, could we 
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ever hope to bring all nations within the hard and 
narrow limits of one form of religious faith; that 
the discoveries of modern science have demonstrated 
that all men have not a common origin, and that — 
the issue of modern missions, if they are not soon 
abandoned, will demonstrate that all men cannot 
be included in the same church. We are in no 
alarm about the scientific aspects of this contro- 
versy; we do not ask for the concealment of a 
single fact, nor the modification of a_ single 
legitimate inference. ‘The works of God, patiently 
studied and fearlessly interpreted, can never reveal 
a truth from which a Christian man has any reason 
to shrink. Let us know all that can be learnt 
from the structure of living men, from submerged 
dwellings, from fossils and flints, from the pecu- 
harities of languages, concerning the history and 
origin of our race. Meantime, we fall back upon 
the truth that “the Living God is the Saviour of all 
men.” While the natural unity of the race is being 
brought into dispute, we are laying the foundations 
of a diviner brotherhood; while the common 
origin of all mankind is denied, we are gathering 
all into one in Christ ; while differences of language 
and of physical structure are affirmed to prove that 
the noble words of the apostle are a dream, and 
that all nations are not of “one blood,” community 
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of faith, of holy affection, and of spiritual joy, shall 
vindicate for the human family a higher and nobler 
and more lasting unity than that which is im- 
perilled by arguments founded on the structure of 
the skull and the texture of the hair; and while 
science is trying to prove that we have sprung, not 
from a common parent formed by the hands of the 
Creator, inspired with His breath, and made illus- 
trious with the image of His perfection, but from 
base and ignoble types of life, we, God helping us, 
will demonstrate the dignity of man’s origin by the 
dignity of his destiny ; will exalt him once more 
into communion with his Maker, restore in brighter 
splendour the faded likeness of God’s moral attri- 
butes, and then, when man is crowned once more 
with honour and glory, and bears himself right 
royally—as to the manner born—we will challenge 
those that reproach us, to deny that he was created 
a king. . 

We are told again, that while we are endcavour- 
ing to extend the Christian faith among heathen 
and barbarous nations, its brightness is waning 
before the dawn of a clearer and more glorious day 
in the countries which must supply the resources 
for our enterprise ; that though Christianity has 
done much in past centuries for the intellectual and 
religious life of mankind, its ministry is ended ; 
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that our sacred records are crumbling to dust in the 
hands of a keener criticism; and that our creed is 
rejected by the more cultivated moral sense of 
modern Europe. If this be so, it were folly indeed — 
for us to exhaust strength and treasure in propa- 
gating this obsolete faith in distant lands; nor can 
our work be long sustained. It were far better 
that we should wait for the higher and purer forms 
of truth which this age is to discover; and, instead 
of continuing to proclaim to the heathen the sup- 
posed revelations of Christ and His apostles, au- 
thenticated by apparent but impossible miracles, it 
were better that we should seek a new commission 
from the representatives of the profounder philo- 
sophy and more advanced science of our times, and 
ask from them the wondrous message which shall 
calm the consciences, purify the hearts, and con- 
sole the miseries of the eight hundred millions of 
heathenism. But as yet we see no sign of agree- 
ment among the preachers of the new gospel. It 
is impossible as yet to draw up a “Harmony” of 
their “Confessions.” In the scriptures written by 
the evangelists and apostles of the new faith there 
are “irreconcilable contradictions,’ and “ unde- 
signed coincidences” are wanting. Builders of a 
new Babel, whose top was to reach unto heaven, 
their language is already confounded; and before 
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the ambitious walls of their city and their tower 
have risen above the ground, it seems to us that 
they have already ceased to build. 

The old faith is not obsolete in Europe yet. 
How can it be? Our religious theories, which too 
often hide from us the great facts of God’s revela- 
tion, may shift their outlines and change their 
colours and their forms like the clouds and mists 
which hang about the everlasting hills; but the 
facts, like the everlasting hills themselves, change 
not: “one generation goeth and another cometh,”’ 
but they “abide for ever.” 

Our testimony obsolete! Why, we speak to men, 
of the Living God, and implore them to trust in 
His mercy, and to obey His commandments. If 
we tell men of facts which happened centuries ago 
—though let it be remembered that while specula- 
tions become obsolete, facts are immortal—but if we 
tell men of facts which happened centuries ago, it is 
because they are the reason and the ground of the 
present relations between man and God. The 
sovereignty of the human race belongs to Christ 
now, because He once atoned for the sins of the 
world; and because of that atonement God is now 
the Saviour of all men. Not until the sins of man 
need no forgiveness, not until the merits of Christ’s 
sacrifice are exhausted, and His golden sceptre 
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broken, can our testimony cease to have a living 
and transcendent interest to the human race. We 
shall continue to believe that it is of infinite im- 
portance for man to hear of the Living God, and 
to be told of God’s salvation, until the love of God 
for man is quenched, or man needs that love no 
longer. 

And now, I have done. I am deeply conscious 
how unequal I have proved to conduct the great 
argument, and to urge the mighty appeal entrusted 
to my hands this morning. A famous orator, rising 
to address an illustrious assembly on the brink of a 
most momentous decision affecting the stability 
and permanence of the constitution of this country, 
declared that, could he have foreseen in his earliest 
years that he should have lived to appear in that 
assembly and to act as their adviser on a question 
of such importance to themselves and their pos- 
terity, he would have devoted every day and every 
hour of his life to preparing himself for the task 
which now he almost sank under; and it seems to 
me at this moment, that had I anticipated in years 
gone by, the responsibilities of to-day, I should 
have found in the prospect of this service a new 
and most powerful reason for the incessant study 
of the appalling evils of idolatry as illustrated in 
the history of former times, and in the corruptions, 
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the crimes, the miseries, of the heathen nations of 
our own age,—for habitual meditation on the glories 
of the Christian faith, and the vast and various bles- 
sings it confers on the human race,—for the dis- 
cipline of whatever holy affection and whatever lofty 
passion could have given pathos and fire and force 
to the appeal of this morning. And yet I am ready 
to ask, by what extent of knowledge, by what 
intensity of devout earnestness, could the sins and 
woes of millions of mankind and the boundless 
burning love of God, be adequately represented ? 
But, my brethren, we stand at this moment 
before Him, whose eternal majesty may well silence 
all human speech, and whose mysterious power, 
without the aid of human language, can reach at 
once the profoundest depths of the human soul. 
We have invoked His presence ourselves; and the 
churches scattered over the land, of which we are 
the ministers and members, have besought Him to 
baptise us this day with fire. He will answer their 
prayers and our own. Now, in the inner sanctuary 
of our souls we hear His voice, and He tells us that 
still He is mighty to save. We feel the impress of 
His hand, as He lays upon us once more the charge 
to preach the gospel to every creature. The infinite 
love of His heart for the human race is revealed to 
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exulting joy, we may proclaim that He wills that 
“all men should be saved, and come to the know- 
ledge of the truth.” 

The Living God is here! His glory fills the 
sanctuary. Cherubim and seraphim, thrones, do- 
minions, principalities, and powers are offering 
Him rapturous adoration. We hear the songs of 
the spirits of the just made perfect, redeemed out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation; we see their shiming garments and are 
dazzled by the lustre of their golden crowns. We, 
too, must bow before His feet with reverence and 
fear and great joy, anticipate the bliss of heaven, 
and ascribe blessing, and honour, and power, and 
glory to Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb for ever. And, before the radiant vision 
fades away, and the thrilling harmonies are heard 
no more, we will resolve, with the firmness of an 
irrevocable purpose, and as with the sanctity of an 
oath, that every affection and faculty of our nature 
shall be raised into nobler activity, and consecrated 
to His service; that, by a holy life and devout 
prayer, by generous gifts and unwearying toil, 
welcoming labour and despising reproach, we will 
endeavour to make known to all our race “the 
living God, who is the Saviour of all men, specially 
of those that believe.” 
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AwMissionary Enthusiasm not Prrational. 


“‘T am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak the words of truth and 
soberness.”—AoTS xxvi, 25. 


Art such services as this, it is our plain duty to offer 
solemn and hearty thanksgivings to Almighty God 
that, in our times as in the apostolic age, He in- 
spires holy men with an intense passion for the 
salvation of the heathen ; confers upon them the 
high and noble powers of intellect and heart which 
are necessary for their work; and demonstrates by 
their success that the promise of the Lord Jesus, 
that He will be present to the end of the world 
with those who obey His precept, to “ disciple all 
nations,” has neither been forgotten in Heaven nor 
forfeited by the sinfulness and negligence of the 
church on earth. Whenever we return to the faith- 
ful discharge of our evangelistic duties we find that 
Christ “fainteth not, neither is weary,” that “ His 
compassions fail not,” that “ His mercy endureth 
for ever.” 

It is equally our duty to endeavour to deepen, 
extend, and perpetuate the solicitude of Christian 
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hearts for the rescue of our race from heathenism, 
and for the final triumph of the Lord Jesus Christ 
over all the hostile powers, whether human or 
satanic, which for so many centuries have resisted’ 
His authority, and prolonged the miserable and 
appalling separation between mankind and God. 
For this purpose, we should invite the presence 
of men whose hearts are all on fire with love to 
God, loyalty to Christ, and compassion for mankind; 
who, through personal service in heathen lands, 
or profound communion with the Invisible and 
Eternal at home, have come to be the representa- 
tives among us of apostolic faith and fervour, and 
who, speaking under the power of the Holy Ghost, 
make vivid and distinct our dim and uncertain 
thoughts of the dignity and preciousness of all 
human souls, compel the most reluctant conscience 
to enforce, as with the voice of God, duties which 
have been forgotten, or discharged negligently, and 
kindle the coldest hearts into real and lasting sym- 
pathy with their own. 

But there are kinds of service less honourable 
and less exciting, which other men who cannot 
claim these exalted gifts may render to the cause 
which occupies our thoughts this evening. It is 
necessary that we should sometimes steadily con- 
sider the real character of this missionary work, 
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what it implies concerning the relation of the 
church to the rest of mankind, the intellectual 
grounds, as well as the moral and religious motives, 
on which we have committed ourselves to it. 

It is to such aspects as these of the vast subject 
that I propose to direct your thoughts. . 


We have no longer to endure the fierce and 
bitter criticism which came upon our fathers when 
they re-commenced this work sixty or seventy years 
ago. With rare and insignificant exceptions, men 
have learnt to speak of christian missions with 
courtesy, and even with respect; open con- 
tempt, ridicule, unscrupulous slander, we have 
seldom to encounter. There is no difficulty in 
inducing statesmen and men eminent in science 
and literature, to speak well of our work. They 
eulogise the courage which has explored unknown 
countries, the patience and ingenuity which have 
mastered languages of which western scholars had 
never heard, and given a literature to races which had 
never been reached even by the restless enterprise 
of European ambition and commerce. They ac- 
knowledge, too, the temporal benefits conferred upon 
wild and savage tribes, who have been taught by 
our brethren to abandon a wandering life, to build 
houses, to cultivate the ground, to wear decent 
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clothing, to send their children to school, to adopt 
the arts and the institutions of civilization, and to 
exchange the cruel, polluting, and degrading prac- 
tices of heathenism for the morality of the New 
Testament. 

And yet they think us visionaries. They acknow- 
ledge the generosity, the vigour, the heroic moral 
qualities of many kinds, which are manifested in 
christian missions; they admire the visible and 
temporal blessings which we confer upon the lands 
we evangelise ; but when they hear us speak of the 
Divine facts which are at once the substance of our 
message to mankind, and our motives for delivering 
it, when they listen to our confident declaration that 
we are surrounded by supernatural powers, that our 
missionaries are taught of God, that their converts 
are regenerated by the Holy Ghost, that the whole 
world belongs to Christ, and that men of every 
language and every race will some day be united by 
the strong and immortal sympathies of a common 
religious faith,—they think that we are a strange, 
enthusiastic people. They do not tell us so in plain 
words, but if they uttered their inward thought, they 
would say to one and another of us what Festus 
said to Paul—* Much learning ”’—well, perhaps, not 
that—but much thought about religion, with little 
thought about modern science and the hard facts of 
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human life—‘‘ has made thee mad.” Our answer 
is—“ We are not mad, but speak the words of 
truth and soberness.” 

Our strength depends very much upon our being 
able to make this answer with the clear and firm 
consent of our intellect and conscience. ‘The 
enterprise of converting the world to Christ requires, 
not merely fervent passion, but an immoveable con- 
viction that we are not visionaries, but sober, 
thoughtful men, in receiving as true the great facts 
of the gospel and in believing that God intends 
them to be received by all mankind. 

I do not wonder that the Roman Governor 
thought St. Paul mad. The Apostle declared that the 
old faith of the Jewish people which had survived 
the miseries of sixteen hundred years,—their faith in 
the coming of a mighty prince, who was to deliver 
them from all their humiliations, and reign over 
them in more than imperial splendour and power,— 
had been fulfilled in the coming of an obscure 
teacher, who had been rejected by the highest 
authorities of his own nation, and put to death, at 
their request, for treason against the emperor. He 
declared that this crucified Messiah had risen from 
the dead, which, to the hard Roman _ intellect, 
would seem preposterous and incredible. He 
spoke of a “heavenly vision,” and of hearing “the 
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voice of the Son of God.” To crown and complete 
all, this Jew, “in bodily presence contemptible” 
—a Roman prisoner—bitterly hated by his own 
countrymen—maintained that he had been divinely. 
commissioned to establish a new religion, not 
among his own people merely, but among all 
mankind. It might have been thought that after 
two years’ enforced idleness at Caesarea, the hottest 
brain would have become cool, and that the most 
ardent enthusiast would have abandoned, in 
despair, the ambitious project of effecting a revolu- 
tion in the religious customs and faith of the world ; 
—but no :—there he stood in the presence of the 
representative of Roman power, in the presence of 
royalty, in the presence of the chief captaims and 
principal men of the city, and affirmed that the 
Christ he believed in, was to show light to the 
Jewish people and to the Gentiles, and that he him- 
self was sent to all the nations that acknowledged 
the sceptre of Czesar and, if he could reach them, to 
barbarians whom Czesar had never subdued, “to 
open their eyes and to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that 
they might receive forgiveness of sins and inheri- 
tance among them that are sanctified.” 

Can you be astonished that Festus thought him 
mad? Was it not quite natural that all this about 
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Christ rising from the dead and about the heavenly 
vision, should appear to him the wild fancies of a 
disordered brain; only less irrational than Paul’s 
design of bringing the rest of the world to his own 
way of thinking ? 

Now it is not an easy thing for an ordinary man 
to remain firm when his opinions and projects seem 
to other people a clear proof of his insanity. But 
Paul was sure of himself. He had not quailed 
before the fury of the mob at Jerusalem; hunted 
from city to city, stoned, béaten with stripes, im- 
prisoned, his life in peril of assassins, he had never 
dreamt of abandoning his apostolic work: and 
he is not shaken for a moment by the exclama- 
tion of Festus, but replies with perfect calmness— 
“JT am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak 
the words of truth and soberness.” Have we the 
same firm and deliberate faith in what we profess 
to believe, and in our enterprise ? 


I. 

Let us look at what we profess to believe. 

The Catholic Church stands before the world 
claiming to have received a supernatural revelation 
concerning the present relations between man and 
God. We declare that we have the clearest evi- 
dence that God, the Creator of the heavens and 
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the earth, in His great pity for our race, became 
man, eighteen centuries ago, was born the child 
of a poor Jewish maiden, taught the peasants and 
fishermen of Galilee and the common people of. 
Jerusalem a lofty morality and glorious religious 
truths, manifested the supernatural and beneficent 
purposes of His mission by miracles, and appealed 
to them as the proof of His authority; was put to 
death, and, in the suffermgs which culminated on 
the cross, atoned for the sins of mankind; was 
buried ; rose from the dead and ascended to the 
right hand of God; that He afterwards revealed to 
His apostles, by the Holy Spirit, truths concerning 
Himself and the effect of His earthly humiliation 
on the condition of the human race, which had been 
only imperfectly disclosed during His lifetime ; that 
He now receives the worship of angels; that He 
claims the religious trust, affection, and reverence 
of mankind; and that He will some day come to 
judge the world. 

The difficulties which surround this wonderful 
creed are obvious, and they multiply and grow as 
men become more profoundly thoughtful. Every 
article of it ends in impenetrable mystery. The 
external and miraculous evidence on which it rests, 
is separated from us by sixty generations; and, 
however conclusive, it is not easily investigated. 
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The temper of our age and country is such, that 
men will be too indolent and incredulous to ex- 
amine the claims of our faith at all, unless it is 
quite certain and quite plain that we ourselves have 
the heartiest confidence in it. Nor is it to be 
expected that so strange and so amazing a story 
should obtain any belief among heathens, unless 
they see that we hold it with unshaken firmness. 
No matter with what learning or with what force of 
argument Christian apologists may plead for the 
faith, they will not be listened to with much atten- 
tion, if there is any indication that the mind of 
the church itself is unsettled. ‘Are you persuaded 
by ‘your own reasonings? Do your own friends 
heartily believe?” These are fair and natural 
questions. “Point us to men whom you have 
completely convinced—who hold the Christian 
creed with strong and firm confidence—and then it 
will be reasonable to require us who do not profess 
to accept what you mean by Christianity, to give 
what you have to say serious examination.” 

Now, I do not think that the faith of the church 
in these lands has perished, or that it is even 
seriously enfeebled; but it does seem to me that 
there is less of quiet strength about it than one 
would like to see. Good men are easily frightened. 
They get too excited when protesting that their 
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own faith is not troubled. It sometimes looks as 
though they were trying to make up by violent 
assertions, for a deficiency of intelligent conviction ; 
and to drive away secret and hardly acknowledged 
doubts, by loud and vehement declamation against 
scepticism. 

It is my impression that many of the coolest as 
well as of the more ardent men on the other side, 
believe that they have succeded in making most of 
us restless and uneasy. They overrate their success ; 
and yet I think that our faith has suffered some in- 
jury, though not as the direct effect of their 
assaults upon it. In a few words I think I can 
point out some of the real causes of the mischief. 

(I) It is the habit and mood of the English people 
just now to regard theological controversy as com- 
paratively unimportant—to think that it does not 
much matter whether a man’s creed is right or 
wrong. It is impossible for any of us to be un- 
affected by the spirit of our times: it is in the air, 
we cannot escape from it: it is present in every 
form of literature—in newspapers, in magazines, 
in poetry, in novels, in science: it gives a certain 
colour to the speeches of politicians and the sermons 
of preachers: it affects our social intercourse and 
our public action. 

In former ages, governments and churches con- 
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sidered that heresy was a frightful evil, and that 
truth could be best indicated by burning heretics, 
or condemning them to poverty, imprisonment, or 
exile. Now that we have learned that such means 
as these cannot repress error, and, that if they could, 
their use would be altogether illegitimate, we have 
run into another extreme. Our fathers thought 
that no man could be saved if his creed was not 
sound: we have come to think—or, at least, are in 
danger of thinking—that a man’s creed is of no 
practical importance. The liberalism of our days 
seems to me of a very spurious kind. If it is sup- 
posed that religious belief is unimportant, there is 
no illustration of a generous charity, in the mutual 
esteem and respect of men belonging to different 
churches, and professing different creeds. We 
might as well take credit for not quarrelling with 
our neighbours, and not getting bitter and fierce, 
about the respective merits of two rival orders of 
architecture. Those alone who hold their own 
religious convictions with a firm and strong hand, 
and who believe that those convictions are of the 
gravest importance, can exhibit a manly and Chris- 
tian charity, in a cordial respect for others from 
whom, on great questions, they conscientiously 
differ. 

Let it not only be admitted, but maintained, that 
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intellectual openness and moral earnestness in the 
formation of religious opinions are of supreme value, 
and that some men are more honest in holding an 
error than others in holding a truth; let it be 
admitted that as we feel it to be a right and just 
thing to regard a man as blameless though he has 
arrived at a wrong conclusion, if he has taken pains 
to examine all the evidence within his reach, and, 
to the best of his ability, has weighed it fairly—God, 
whose righteousness and justice are greater than our 
own, will not condemn him. What then? Does 
it follow that religious truth is of no importance— 
that men suffer no harm from religious error? I 
cannot see the force of the inference. 

For what is it to have a true religious creed ?. 
It is to think aright about the great facts which 
affect our relationship to God now, and our im- 
mortal destiny. If a man’s creed is wrong,—no 
matter how honest the intellectual movements may 
have been by which he arrived at it,—the Facts of 
the Spiritual Universe are against him. 

He believes, conscientiously perhaps, that death 
is the end of man’s personal life and moral con- 
sciousness ; but if he is wrong, and if there is an 
immortality of glory or of shame beyond, does he 
not, by that grave mistake, lose the incalculable 
stimulus and support to right doing, which would 
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have come from a knowledge of the true destiny of 
himself and of the whole human race? He believes, 
conscientiously perhaps, that the Old Testament is 
a collection of traditional histories which received 
their present form from the selfishness and ignorance 
of the Jewish priesthood, and of prophecies inspired 
by the inordinate national ambition of the Jewish 
people; that the New Testament is an assemblage of 
the bright fancies with which the affection, en- 
thusiasm, and uncritical spirit of the early church 
surrounded the memory of Jesus of Nazareth, or 
of the documents in which men of the second 
century endeavoured to create apostolic sanction for 
the theological theories which were struggling for 
supremacy among an obscure and comparatively 
illiterate religious sect. But does he not suffer 
serious loss if—as all Christendom believes—a divine 
presence was really revealed to Abraham, and a 
divine providence manifested in the history of 
Joseph, and a divine sovereignty vindicated in the 
fortunes of the Jewish people? If we are right 
and he is wrong, is it not a great calamity to 
him — notwithstanding his honesty—if he has 
failed to see, in the visions of the prophets, 
a glory brighter than the splendour of human 
genius, and to hear, in their vehement de- 
nunciations of sin, and pathetic declarations of 
) 
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God’s mercy, a voice of deeper and diviner tone 
than human patriotism or sanctity could ever com- 
mand? He is honest, perhaps, in holding that the 
Lord Jesus was nothing more than the carpenter's 
son; that the storm never became still at His 
voice ; that fever never cooled at His touch; that 
invisible powers of evil never fled from His pre- 
sence; and that the dead never rose at His com- 
mand; that He effected by His suffermgs no 
atonement for human sin; that He did not ascend 
after His resurrection to the throne of God. 
Honest? Yes; men of a beautiful spirit and a 
most noble character, have been honest in coming 
to these conclusions. But, if the facts are the 
other way, is it not a very serious matter? Let 
these men discover their error when they may, will 
they not mourn with the bitterness of a sorrow 
refusing all consolation, that God had appeared in 
the world and they knew Him not; that, through 
their gigantic mistake, the sublimest and most 
wonderful manifestation of the divine love for man, 
awakened in them no fervent gratitude, no exult- 
ing praise; exerted no influence over their moral 
character ; prompted them to no act of duty; sus- 
tained them in no struggle with sin? How dreary 
a blank will all their past existence seem to have 
been, when they find out that the saints and theo- 
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logians of Christendom, and the millions of obscure 
believers, were right, in bowing down before the 
Lord Jesus, whom they thought only a man of like 
passions with themselves ;—that while they, for whom 
He died, stood back and refused to worship, crowned 
and sceptred angels were prostrate at His feet 
confessing that He is God over all, blessed for 
evermore ;—that it was true after all, though they 
had never been able to believe it, that the divine 
love in its burning and irresistible energy broke 
through and utterly consumed the bonds of neces- 
sity, which, as they supposed, bound the infinite 
and eternal to His solitary throne; and that He 
did in deed, and of a truth, come across the awful 
gulf which they thought impassable, between the 
infinite and the finite, assume the humiliations of 
created life, and endure, in the eagerness of His 
passion for our salvation, the shame and horror of 
an atoning death. 

I say that whether or no moral blame attaches 
to men who come to a wrong decision on questions 
which concern such grand and awful facts as these, 
their mistakes are of most portentous significance. 
If, among ourselves, there is any disposition to re- 
gard errors of this magnitude as of slight importance, 
the vigour of our faith must be most injuriously 
affected. Our faith must have declined already, to 
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render this indifference possible; and this indifference 
will work most mischievously on our faith. 

(II) There is another influence which is perhaps 
weakening the faith of the church of our days. 
However important truth may be it is supposed 
that certainty is unattainable. Religious doubt is 
thought to be the inevitable condition of the human 
intellect in these times. 

On what grounds do men accept this desponding 
conclusion ? 

Do you point to the divisions of Christendom ; 
to the severance between the churches of the East 
and of the West; to the controversial antagonism 
between Rome and the communities which have 
sprung from the Reformation; to the varying 
creeds of Protestants themselves? These amount 
to nothing, in relation to the great subjects which 
it is now supposed are surrounded with mists 
and darkness, rendering a firm faith impossible. 
Rome and Moscow, Canterbury and Geneva, Popes 
and Patriarchs, Bishops, Priests, and Presbyters, 
Catholic Councils, Episcopalian Convocations, Pres- 
byterian Synods, are all one, in their testimony 
to the fundamental facts with which alone our 
modern scepticism has to do. 

Concerning these, every church in the world, with 
comparatively unimportant exceptions, professes 
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the same creed. Lcclesiastical polity, priestly pre- 
rogatives, philosophical attempts to give form to 
the higher and remoter mysteries of the divine 
nature and government,—these afford matter for 
interminable debate. But Christendom has long 
ago made up its mind as to the truth of the history 
and doctrines, which are now supposed to be beyond 
the limits of possible certainty ; and all the contro- 
versies and schisms of eighteen centuries have 
done nothing to shake its faith. The divisions of 
Christendom are no reason for supposing that the 
great facts of the gospel must be for ever involved 
in doubt ; for, concerning these facts, there is practi- 
cally no division. 

Still it may be asked, Has not the church, with 
all the learning and all the disciplined intellect it 
can command, failed to give a satisfactory reply to 
difficulties which have made their appearance in 
recent times, and some of which are the sugges- 
tions of modern science ? 

Well, modern science, or, rather, some of its 
representatives seem to me in great haste to force 
on a conflict between recent physical discoveries 
and the ancient creed of the Christian Church; 
but I think that the difficulties they have suggested 
do not affect the facts on which the religious life of 
the church is built. 
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Let me illustrate what I mean :— 

Do you think it necessary to reject the authority 
of the Bible because you cannot reconcile the first 
chapter of Genesis with the ascertained results of 
geological science? Competent Hebrew scholars 
will tell you that the very form of that chapter 
might naturally have suggested that it was an 
inspired Psalm, ascribing to God the work of 
Creation, rather than a history, recording the stages 
of its progress. The whole difficulty resolves itself 
into a question, not of the authority, but of the 
interpretation of the Bible. 

Are you in trouble about the flimts and bones 
which seem to indicate the presence of man in the 
world at a period indefinitely antecedent to the 
supposed creation of Adam? ‘There is not a soli- 
tary syllable in Holy Scripture to make us at all 
unwilling to believe that the earth was inhabited 
by creatures of a human form before our race was 
made. 

Do the alleged conclusions of philological science 
compel you to reject the Biblical theory that all 
living men are the descendants of Noah, who lived 
some four thousand years ago? This young science 
is hardly out of her teens, and it does not become 
her to speak with too much confidence in the pre- 
sence of her seniors; when she is a little older she 
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will have learnt modesty. Moreover, the Biblical 
theory must be taken as a whole, and it includes 
the recognition of a miraculous confusion of 
tongues. 

But there are said to be discrepancies in the 
four gospels; these must surely invalidate the 
trustworthiness of the Christian history. Examine 
the discrepancies for yourselves, and you will find 
that half of them admit of an easy solution; that 
many of the rest might disappear if we were ac- 
quainted with all the facts; and, if you come to 
the conclusion that in one or two cases they are 
absolutely insoluble, and that the Evangelists are 
mutually contradictory, you may have to revise your 
theory of inspiration, and may be driven to the 
conviction that the divine assistance and control, 
promised to the Evangelists, did not extend to 
particulars which are altogether unimportant in 
relation to the real substance of the history; but 
you will see no reason for doubting the intelligence, 
the knowledge, or the honesty of the historians, or 
for diminishing, in any measure, your belief in the 
reality of the wonderful facts they record. 

The really dangerous assaults on the Christian 
Faith, in our days, all proceed on one of three 
hypotheses, and all three seem to be equally un- 


tenable. 
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First,—That a miracle is impossible, or in other 
words that there is no God; or that if there be a 
God, He is not a personal God, with freedom to 
act according to an intelligent will: or, that if 
there be a personal God, He cannot overrule the 
laws which He Himself imposed on His own 
works. 

Secondly,—That if miracles were ever wrought, 
no testimony could be strong enough to command 
our belief in them; or, _ 

Thirdly,—That, anyhow, no testimony, eighteen 
hundred years old, whatever its strength, whatever 
its clearness, whatever our knowledge of the in- 
tegrity of the men who gave it, can overbear the 
improbability of any interruption of the common 
order of nature; since the methods and habits of 
observation which belong to modern science were 
unknown to the people of past ages. 

Every form of modern scepticism which touches 
the substance of the Christian revelation rests on 
one or other of these principles. Believe that 
there is a God—that He can work a miracle if He 
pleases—that it is more probable that a miracle 
should be true, than that certain forms and combi- 
nations of testimony should be false—that honest 
people who lived before Lord Bacon had sense 
enough to be trusted, if they say that -they saw 
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blind men receive their sight, lame men made to 
walk, dead men called to life again by a word, and 
if they declare that they saw Him by whom all 
these wonders were wrought, publicly crucified, and, 
when He was dead, laid in a sepulchre, and that 
they afterwards met Him and talked with Him, at 
different times, in different places, with others and 
alone, by night and by day ;—and I know nothing 
in recent books on the sceptical side that need give 
you any prolonged uneasiness as to the solidity of 
the foundations of the Christian faith. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the mis- 
chievous result on the faith of Christian men—not 
of the actual objections urged by scepticism,—but of 
the feeling which the controversy has originated, 
and which is gradually spreading through the 
nation, that everything must remain uncertain, that 
a settled and firm religious creed is impossible. I 
can understand that God may have so constructed 
the human intellect, and so determined the order of 
the universe, that there are limits beyond which, in 
the present world, our knowledge cannot pass; but 
I cannot understand—it is to me altogether in- 
credible—that there should be any invincible diffi- 
culty in determining, in this land, whether or no 
God Himself became man in the person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
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Though I have spoken at undue length on the 
intellectual causes which may partly account for 
the decay among us of a hearty and energetic faith, 
I am not insensible to the superior importance of 
influences of a very different order. The evidences 
of Christianity may, as I believe, fight a successful 
battle on the field of the intellect, and compel the 
understanding to acknowledge their power while 
the heart still resists the spiritual forces of the 
gospel. But a religious belief which is created and 
sustained by logic alone, can never have the vigour 
and depth of a faith which is verified, illustrated, 
and confirmed by an intense religious life. It is 
the blessedness of conscious communion with God 
through the Lord Jesus Christ—the peace passing 
all understanding, and, to him that possesses it, 
manifestly divine in its origin, which follows a 
thankful trust i His atoning sacrifice—the moral 
energy inspired by gratitude for His love—the 
transforming power of His bright example—the 
consolation in sorrow derived from His presence, 
the strength in temptation, the constancy in well- 
doing—from which the Christian soul derives the 
full assurance that Christ is the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world. Let the joy of thanksgiving, 
the fervour of adoration, the simplicity of obedience, 
the energy of zeal, decline and decay, and be sure 
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of it we shall no longer be able to stand before the 
world and bear our testimony, with the old con- 
fidence of saints and martyrs, to the truth of the 
Christian Revelation. A deeper, richer religious 
life—this is indispensable to a firmer and more 
energetic faith. 

IT. 

We have now but little time to consider the 
second half of the subject which the words of 
St. Paul include—the soberness of our attempt to 
bring the world to Christ. Waving spoken of the 
causes which affect the firmness of our own belief 
of the truth, I shall now refer rapidly to the 
grounds on which, as reasonable men who are 
unwilling to take part in a work which has no fair 
prospect of success, we have committed ourselves 
to the work of evangelising the human race. 

(1) Every representation in the New Testament 
of the facts which we are resolved with God’s help 
to make known to all men, indicates that all men 
are concerned in them; and this is a proof that 
we are engaged in no wild and irrational enter- 
prise. God meant all men to know the gospel. 
When we inquire into the origin of the mission of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, we are told that ‘“ God so 
loved ”’—not the Jewish nation, or any race dis- 
tinguished for its superior physical organisation and 
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intellectual power, or the people of any particular 
colour or any particular type of civilization—but 
“God so loved the world” that He gave His only 
begotten Son. If that be true, the world ought to 
know it; God meant the world to know it, and 
our enterprise must have His approbation. 

In His agony and crucifixion we are taught that 
the iniquities of al/ men were laid upon Him— 
that He was “a propitiation for the sins of the 
world.” ‘Tell us the limits beyond which human 
sin does not extend; find us the nation, the tribe, 
the family, the imdividual, that has never trans- 
gressed the Divine law, and we will pause and turn 
aside. There is work enough to be done, without 
wasting our strength in speaking of an atonement 
for sin to those who have no sins that need forgive- 
ness; but, wherever we find the heart of man 
restless with the consciousness of guilt, wherever 
we discover the rites and ceremonies of an idola- 
trous worship intended to avert the displeasure of 
superior powers, wherever we see the misery, 
wretchedness, despair, which are the black shadows 
of moral evil, we must—necessity is laid upon us 
—point to the “Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sins of the world.” The Love of Christ will 
thank us for doing it. 


Equally clear are the declarations of Holy 
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Scripture that the Lord Jesus Christ has been 
enthroned by God over all our race. ‘<The 
heathen” have been given Him for an -“ inheri- 
tance ;” “the uttermost parts of the earth” are 
“His possession.” There is not a solitary man in 
the remotest and darkest islands of the southern 
sea, or hidden among the crowded millions of the 
east, who is not the subject of the Lord Jesus— 
who does not owe loyalty to the throne of Christ 
and obedience to His laws. We have been told 
this; but there are vast and populous countries 
where it is hardly known. If God has given 
Christ “power over all flesh,’ He meant that 
Christ’s authority should be asserted and proclaimed 
all the world over. 

Read the commission of the Apostles from the 
very lips of Christ just before He ascended into 
heaven—a commission which has descended to 
every minister and every member of the universal 
church—‘“ Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel unto every creature.” Obedience to the 
command of Christ is not fanaticism, it is “a 
reasonable service.” 

(2) As the facts of the gospel concern all man- 
kind, human nature, wherever it is found and 
under whatever circumstances, is susceptible to 
their influence. The heart may be dull and almost 
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insensible to every high and noble appeal except 
this; but the startling and amazing intelligence of 
the love of Christ can make it thrill with excited 
gratitude. The vast and solemn revelations of ~ 
eternity can awaken the terror, can fire the hopes, 
of the coarsest and most degraded soul. The 
pathetic beauty of the character of our Lord can 
bring tears to eyes that never wept before. The 
authority of His law commands the assent of the 
most corrupt conscience, and brings the hardest 
heart in fear and shame to His feet. 

(3) Our enterprise and our hopes of success are 
sober, because Divine Providence watches over and 
prospers our work, and the Spirit of God is with 
us. This was most remarkably illustrated in the 
early history of the church. The condition of the 
world when the first Christians went forth to preach 
the gospel showed that “the fulness of time had 
come.” The organisation of the Roman Empire held 
within its iron grasp nearly every country of the 
ancient world, rendered it easy for the apostles of 
the new faith to pass from land to land and city 
to city, and defended some of them at least 
from the fury of mobs, and from the injustice of 
provincial magistrates, by the inviolable dignity with 
which all its citizens were invested. Nearly every- 
where, they found a synagogue of Jews, many of 
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whom were devout men, instructed in the law of 
Moses, eagerly waiting for the Messiah; and these 
became at once the nucleus of a Christian church. 
Among the heathen, all faith in the old systems of 
idolatry was passing away; religion, though still 
enthroned in public state, and surrounded with 
imperial pomp, had become a mere department of 
government, and had lost all hold on the hearts of the 
people. Greeks and Romans were being fascinated 
by the wild and wonderful mysteries which had 
sprung up in the east, and were endeavouring 
to satisfy by these gigantic and dreamy and 
mystic forms of faith the irrepressible instincts 
of the soul. Then came the Christian preachers 
and their success was instantaneous and marvellous. 
The hearts of men had been prepared for their 
coming—the Spirit of God worked with them 
mightily—and the Kingdom of Heaven appeared in 
every land. “It came”—says the most eloquent 
of living preachers, if indeed in his present retire- 
ment he can be called a living preacher still—“ it 
came by an inward and secret presence; by out- 
ward instruments indeed, but with effects far higher 
than those instruments, and really by God’s own 
agency. He who is omnipotent and omnipresent 
touched many hearts at once in many places; they 
forthwith one and all spoke one language, not 
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learning it one from the other, but taught by Him 
the song of the Lamb ; or if in one sense by man’s 

teaching too, yet catching and mastering it super- 

naturally, almost before the words were spoken. - 
Men broke out at once in His praises in the east 

and in the west, in the north and in the south ; and 

the perplexed world searched about in vain whence 

came that concord of sweet and holy sounds. Upon 

the first voice of the preacher, upon a hint, upon a 

mere whisper in the air; a deep response came 

from many lips, a deep, full, and ready harmony of 
many voices, one and all proclaiming Christ. . For 

the Spirit of the Lord had descended and filled the 

earth; and there were thrilling hearts and tremu- 

lous pulses, and eager eyes in every place. It was 

a time of visitation when the weak should become 

strong, and the last become first.” * 

And who can fail to see that in the noble gifts 
which God has conferred on the English race—the 
inexhaustible vigour—the indomitable will—the 
unparalleled endurance,—in the imperial power 
which is ours on remote continents and in every 
sea, the indications and the proofs that the gospel 
He has committed to our trust is to be made known 
throughout the world? Nor is it ever to be forgot- 
ten that when the craft and cruelty of a corrupt 


* Newman’s Sermons of the Day, p. 351.- 
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church and of tyrannical sovereigns strove to ruin 
and destroy the better and purer type of English 
Christianity, they were permitted to win an apparent 
and temporary triumph, only that they might be 
overthrown by a more emphatic and significant 
defeat. They drove from our shores brave men 
who loved freedom better than life, and who would 
not stoop to despotism, whether mitred or crowned, 
whether in church or state, and these men, disci- 
plined by suffering into heroic strength, founded on 
the other side of the sea a new commonwealth, rich 
in unprecedented resources and manifestly destined 
to stand among the foremost nations of the earth 
in all that constitutes national power and glory. 
A dark stain came upon her which made her the 
reproach and scorn of Christendom, a foul sin 
against God and man, corrupted, poisoned, her 
moral life, and impaired her moral strength ;—but 
she is emerging from her baptism of fire and of blood, 
cleansed and regenerated; and now these two 
mighty nations—England and America—brethren 
in language, in freedom, and in religion, stand 
before the world the manifest representatives and 
champions of the Gospel. Who shall say that the 
Providence of God has not wrought great wonders, 
when He has thus given the power of the world 
to the two countries which are truest to the 
Christian Faith ? P 
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We cannot despair of success. What, though 
the dreary winter of the world’s moral life may 
have lasted far longer than the eager hopes of the 
church anticipated? What, though the thick dark- 
ness of an apparently eternal night may have hung 
for centuries over the vast majority of our race? 
We do not, we cannot despair. Not suddenly— 
not in a moment—was it reasonable to expect that 
the bright and blessed change would come. When 
the morning dawns, and struggles with the gloom 
of night, how doubtful, how gradual is the progress 
of the conflict. Silently, and we know not when, 
the darkness begins to melt in the east, but heavy 
clouds may still resist the splendour of the rising 
sun. Gleams of the coming brightness shoot up 
the heavens, thin lines of glory quiver along the 
horizon, and prophesy the approaching day, but the 
mists still hang gloomily in the skies, and threaten 
to bring the hours of darkness back; and yet the 
ultimate victory of the light is secure. When the 
winter begins to feel the thrilling influence of 
spring, for how long a time is the triumph hindered 
and delayed. Bitter winds by day, and frosts by 
night, prolong the desolation, and retard the life 
which is struggling into faint and tender beauty. 
Even when in more southern lands, the wild flowers 
have begun to blossom, and the trees are robed in 
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the sweet fresh beauty of their young foliage, 
travel northwards, and the ground is hard and 
bare, and the forests are standing in the grim 
nakedness of winter still. But there is no un- 
certainty about the issue; the winds become more 
genial, and fruitful rains begin to fall, and the heat 
of the sun becomes more intense, and the silent 
presence of the Spring steals upwards from the 
warmer south across the fields of the north, and 
at last the whole earth is bright with beautiful 
blossoms, and, far as the eye can see, along the 
courses of rivers and wide-spreading plains, and 
even up the gaunt sides of rugged mountains, there 
is the luxuriant and living green. 

Yes; Christ is a hight to lighten the Gentiles— 
and the glory of the upper heavens shall yet scatter 
and chase away the darkness which still broods 
sullenly over the earth; and the new, divine life, 
long repressed, shall yet reveal itself in fair and 
wonderful and lavish fertility ; the very deserts of 
the world shall be covered with a moral wealth and 
beauty of which the brightest spring-time and the 
richest autumn are poor and pale symbols, and of 
which the loveliness of Paradise was only a dim 
and imperfect promise. ‘The songs which filled 
the night with joy when Christ was born, shall 
be heard again, with sweeter music, deeper’ har- 
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monies, and more exulting raptures; all heaven 
shall come down to earth,—thrones and dominions, 
Seraphim and Cherubim, and shining armies of 
angels,—to celebrate with sounding trumpets and 
golden harps and loud acclamations and tumultuous 
strains of triumph, the final victory of divine 
love over human sin and the restoration of our 
race to God. We are not “mad” in exulting in 
these happy and confident expectations. God’s 
mercy is mightier than all the powers of the world, 
the flesh and the devil. We—fanatics, as men 
may deem us—‘‘speak the words of truth and 


soberness.”” 


Che Anfnence of Christianity on the 
Cemporal Future of Aelankind. 


Delivered on Sunday Afternoon, November 19th, 1865, in Wellington 
Street United Presbyterian Church, Glasgow, on behalf of the London 
Missionary Society. 


Che Influence of Christianity 
on the Gemporal Future of Mankind. 


“‘Then shall the earth yield her increase.”—Psaum Ixvii, 6. 


A psa like this, should have corrected one of 
the most dangerous errors of which the Jewish 
people were guilty. They were inordinately proud 
of the high distinctions which God had conferred 
upon them, and regarded all other men as common 
and unclean. Although the promise given to 
Abraham declared unambiguously that through 
him and his descendants all the nations of the 
earth were to be blessed, they forgot that they 
held the knowledge of the true God as trustees 
for mankind. 

It was necessary, indeed, if their own religious 
faith and their own moral life were to be kept 
pure, that the Jews should be isolated from all 
other nations during the earlier centuries of their 
history, and until their strength should be dis- 
ciplined and developed; it was proved that even 
the separation enforced by the peculiarities of the 
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Mosaic institutions, was an insufficient security 
against the corrupting influence of the immo- 
rality and heathenism of neighbouring states. 
But the elect nation was consecrated and set 
apart, not for its own sake merely or chiefly, 
but that it might defend and preserve a revelation 
in which the whole race was interested. 

To what extent the destinies of the great empires 
of antiquity might have been affected by the revela- 
tion made to the Jews, had the Jews been more 
faithful to their trust, it is idle to speculate; nor is 
it easy to discover how much the ideas of Judaism 
actually contributed towards the nobler and higher 
thought of the old world. The strange circum- 
stances of the escape of the Jewish people from 
Egypt, must have interested some of the more 
thoughtful minds among their former oppressors, 
in the religious teaching and legislation of Moses ; 
and from Egypt, broken traditions of the Mono- 
theistic faith may have found their way to Greece, 
and through Greece to Rome. In later times, 
when the whole nation was carried into captivity, 
they must have diffused throughout the East some 
knowledge of the true God, and of that pure 
morality which was taught in their sacred books. 
Their singular customs would awaken universal 
curiosity, and attract universal attention to their 
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peculiar creed; and those customs were, I repeat, 
intended, not to prevent their sharing with other 
nations the truth they had received from God, but 
to prevent their losing that truth themselves. You 
put glass round a gas-light in the street, not to 
prevent the light travelling too far, but to prevent 
it bemg blown out; the Mosaic institutions were 
not meant to restrain the knowledge of God’s 
character and will within the narrow limits of the 
Jewish people, but to prevent that knowledge 
perishing altogether. Every intelligent reader of 
the Old Testament Scriptures will recall passages 
which show that the true idea of the relation of 
Judaism to the whole world never quite disappeared. 
The Jewish Messiah was to have “the heathen” 
for His “inheritance” and “the uttermost parts 
of the earth” for His “possession ;” “all nations” 
were to “call Him blessed ;” He was to “bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles;” “all the ends of 
the earth’ were to ‘remember, and turn unto the 
Lord;” and “all the kindreds of the nations” 
were to ‘worship before Him.” 

In this sixty-seventh Psalm, the blessing of God 
is invoked on the Jewish people, that the know- 
ledge of Him may spread through all the world, 
and that His salvation may be known among all 
nations. Written many centuries before the com- 
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ing of Christ, it remains to this day one of the 
great missionary prayers of the church. The words 
of the ancient saint cover our widest wishes and 
largest hopes—‘ Let the people praise Thee, O God 
—let all the people praise Thee.” His prayer 
rises into faith as triumphant as our own—“ Then 
shall the earth yield her increase, and God, even 
our own God, shall bless us; God shall bless us, 
and all the ends of the earth shall fear Him.” 
Jewish narrowness gives place to the broadest and 
most generous humanity. The Jewish Psalmist 
passes across all intervening generations, and stands 
by the side of Christian apostles ; glows with the 
same fervour; burns with the same _ universal 
charity ; exults with them in the bright vision of a 
regenerated and sanctified world. 

The universal knowledge and service of God are 
connected with more abundant material prosperity. 
When all men worship the true God, then “the 
earth is to yield her increase ;” the grapes are to 
hang in heavier clusters ; the oil is to flow in richer 
streams ; the corn is to yield a more golden harvest; 
the pastures are to be covered with more numerous 
flocks ; man’s temporal life is to be happier, nobler, 
more beautiful, when the whole race is brought 
back to the love and worship of the Creator. 

Christ has not only rendered possible to every 
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man an immortality of holiness and glory; if I 
interpret aright the general current of the teaching, 
both of the Old Testament and the New, there is a 
golden age for man in this world, in which the 
dreams of reformers, philanthropists, and poets 
shall be more than fulfilled. There are, indeed, in 
the pages of inspiration, prophetic intimations of 
dark catastrophes which may, perhaps, still lie in 
the future; intimations of dreary apostacy from 
God, and of dreadful chastisements for apostacy. 
I do not profess to be able to translate these 
mysterious warnings and threatenings into history ; 
but the general impression produced, both by the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, seems to me to 
be, that in this very world, which has been made 
desolate by the crimes of men and by the judg- 
ments of God, truth and righteousness are to win a 
secure and universal victory; and we are to see 
how bright and blessed a thing man’s life may be 
made, before this mortal puts on immortality, and 
this corruptible incorruption. “ Zhe earth shall 
yield her increase.” 


It has indeed been urged, that Christianity, with 
its professed revelation of the invisible world, and 
its thoughts which wander through eternity, is un- 
favourable to the progress of civilisation, and the 
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development of the arts which enrich and grace 
our present life. Men suppose that we Christian 
people ought to be altogether indifferent whether 
the earth is yellow with the ripening corn, or 
whether it lies undrained, unfenced, and barren ; 
whether the chimneys of our manufacturing towns 
are smokeless, and the gigantic machinery motion- 
less and silent, or whether, on every tide, ships, 
laden with the productions of our industry and 
skill, sail off to distant parts to return with the 
wealth of every land; or if, by some strange incon- 
sistency of reasoning, it is supposed that very 
religious people may be good manufacturers and 
merchants, it is imagined that if our faith is deep 
and strong, we must care nothing for great libraries, 
for galleries of painting and sculpture, for stately 
buildings, and for noble music. 

Some Christian men have confessed that the 
charge is true, and have energetically maintained 
that to him who lives under the constant control of 
the grandeur and terror of the eternal world, the 
wealth, the learning, the refinement, the beauty, 
belonging to this transitory life, can have no 
interest. I believe that this theory has inflicted the 
gravest injury on innumerable souls; has ended 
in paralysing, not only the common human sym- 
pathies which the divine wisdom planted in our 
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nature, but the devoutest and holiest affections 
originated by the Spirit of God in the Christian 
heart. It is an old heresy in a new form. It 
appeared in the earliest days of the church; men 
thought human nature and human life so mean and 
so base, that they could not believe that God had 
become man ; they thought it an intolerable dis- 
honour to the spirituality of the Supreme, that He 
should really assume our nature, and hunger and 
thirst as we do; and they therefore taught, that 
what seemed the body of Christ was a mere 
phantasm, and so denied the truth of the Incarna- 
tion. This same error, in another form, is the 
original root of some of the worst corruptions of 
the Romish Church. In another form still, it has 
re-appeared among us Protestants, and resulted in an 
effeminate, feeble, unnatural, melancholy spiritual 
life. 

To show how opposed this theory is to a true 
philosophy of the human soul, as well as to the 
plainest principles of the Jewish and Christian 
revelations, and to illustrate its mischievous and 
ruinous effects on our moral and religious nature, 
would be a noble task for any man whose genius, 
learning, and devotion qualified him to undertake 
it. The error may, however, be disposed of more 


briefly. 
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It is urged, that we who believe in the invisible 
and eternal world ought to regard with total in- 
difference, material wealth and the bright creations of 
genius in literature and the arts; because they all - 
belong to our mortal life, and have no necessary 
relation to our immortality beyond the grave. And 
yet the Eternal and Infinite God, who surely can- 
not be unimpressed with the vastness and solemnity 
of that mysterious world which is revealed to our 
faith and hope, stoops from His lofty and majestic 
throne to give grace to the form of the wild flower, 
and perfume to the rose, and to cover the autumn 
woods in their decay with a rich mantle of scarlet 
and gold. With myriads upon myriads of im- 
mortal angels to sustain in their holiness and bliss, 
with the powers of darkness to baffle and defeat, 
He can give time and thought to enriching with 
exquisite beauty the wing of an insect which darts 
into life at noon, and perishes before the day is 
dead. Human life on earth is, no doubt, a very 
transient thing, but it does not follow that its 
duration is too brief to make it worth our care 
and culture. There is nothing too transient for the 
Eternal God to make bright and fair; He touches 
the very mist that floats through the morning sky, 
and it looks like the silver plumage of an angel ; 
He fringes with celestial fire the clouds which 
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gather for a few fleeting moments round the setting 
sun, and sometimes fills them with all the splendour 
of the emerald, the topaz, the ruby and the chry- 
solite, which shine in the foundations of the new 
Jerusalem above. 

But look at the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. He 
felt the brevity of human life. He knew how much 
he had to do, and how little time He had to do it. 
«“T must work,” He said, ‘‘ the works of Him that 
sent me while it is day, for the night cometh when 
no man can work.” ‘There was not a waking hour 
in which His heart was free from the burden of the 
world’s sin. Wherever He went, He was reminded 
of it—in the temple, where religion had become 
formalism—in the street, where men were eager to 
accumulate wealth which moth and rust corrupt, 
and were indifferent to heavenly treasure—by the 
road side, where His very disciples were disputing 
which of them should be greatest—at home, where 
His brethren did not believe in Him—in the upper 
room at Jerusalem, where the traitor sat with Him 
at supper. Surely He could think of nothing but 
of the world’s apostacy from God! ‘To Him, the 
transient sorrows of man’s earthly life must have 
seemed utterly insignificant compared with the more 
awful penalties of God’s displeasure! What could 
physical blindness be to Him who was troubled all 
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the day long that man could not see in Him the 
glory of the Father? And yet the blind came to 
Him and He gave them sight. What could physi- 
cal leprosy be to Him who saw in it only a type of » 
a more foul and perilous disease under which the 
souls of men were suffering? And yet when He 
looked on the leper He was moved with compassion 
and stretched out His hand to heal. He spent 
unnumbered hours, during the short three years and 
a half of His public ministry, in alleviating the tem- 
poral suffermgs of mankind and contributing to 
their temporal happiness. When He might have 
been telling men to repent, He was healing the 
sick; when He might have been teaching the 
apostles, He was feeding the hungry; when He 
might have been praying for the salvation of the 
world, He was weeping at the grave of Lazarus and 
asking His Father to raise him from the dead. 
Yes, even Hz could look at the lilies of the field, 
and observe that their beauty was richer and fairer 
than the robe of a king; and, with the shadow 
of the cross upon Him, He had time and freedom 
to notice the stones of the temple and to mark their 
magnificent size and their massive strength, 

But did He not say “Take no thought for the 
morrow, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, 
or wherewithal shall ye be clothed?” He did: but 
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He said that the reason why His followers were not 
to permit themselves to be worn with anxiety, was 
this, ‘‘ Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things ;” and if it is God’s will that 
we should work for them, it is our duty to work, 
and we shall work the better, if, through faith, we 
are free from paralysing care. And did He not say, 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness,” and leave all inferior things to men who 
have no knowledge of God? No, He did not say 
so. He said “Seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness and all these things shall be added | 
unto you.” 

It is indeed quite true that perverted conceptions 
of the Christian life have led many good men to 
shrink from the touch of every secular interest and 
to devote themselves to a life of solitude and medi- 
tation. There are thousands of Protestants who, if 
they had been born in communion with the Church 
of Rome, would have been led by their morbid ten- 
dencies to utter the severest monastic vows; to 
close their eyes against every thing but their book 
of devotion, and their ears against everything but 
the monotony of almost uninterrupted prayers. I 
heard of a good man of this sort, who, unfor- 
tunately, as he thought, was obliged to sail up the 
Rhine; he could not help it—some duty was upon 
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him, and he was obliged to bear the cross; but to 
protect himself from all suspicion of having been so 
worldly as to admire the ever-varying beauty of that 
glorious river, he pleaded in self-defence that he had 
never looked at the scenery; as if it were beneath 
the dignity of human sanctity to admire, what God 
had thought it worth while to make so lovely. 

This theory of human life rests on many fatal 
errors. The men who hold it, forget that we were 
put into this world to prepare for eternity, not to 
be always thinking about it. What kind of progress 

,would your boy make at school, if he said, this 
miserable trifling with Latin declensions and French 
poetry, these impossible sums in proportion and 
absurd quadratic equations, are beneath the notice 
of one who is to be a man when a few short years 
are over; I will spend my time in thinking about 
the yards of cloth I am to measure by and bye, the 
pounds of sugar I am to weigh; or I will picture to 
myself the patients I am to cure—burning with 
fever—or with their limbs broken—or their hearts 
diseased? You would say to him—you are zot a 
man yet; you may think of those things now and 
then, as a motive to present diligence, but the only 
way to become qualified for your future life is to be 
very diligent about your present duties. 

But is not eternity a great and awful thing to 
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think of, and can a man ever cease thinking of it, 
whose heart has once been touched by its solemnity ? 
Well, the ocean is a great and awful thing to think 
of, and the soul may be thrilled by imagining ship- 
wrecks and fires atysea; but if a number of people 
are going to cross the Atlantic, it is very necessary 
that they should not spend their time in thinking 
of the awfulness of the ocean, the importance of 
their voyage, and all its horrible perils; somebody 
must think of the ship’s ropes and the copper- 
sheathing, and somebody must think of the provi- 
sions, and somebody of the bedding to sleep on, and 
the clothes to be worn while crossing. It would not 
do, while on land, to be thinking merely of the sea ; 
there is a great deal of common-place work to be 
done on land, if the sea is to be crossed safely. This 
present life,—with its sorrows and joys, its business, 
its art, its literature, its politics,—this present life 
was not invented by the devil, to prevent us getting 
to heaven ; it was appointed by God that we might, 
by discharging its humbler duties, and caring for 
its inferior interests, be disciplined for glory, hon- 
our, and immortality. 

I may be reminded that the universal Church has 
honoured those? illustrious saints and great preach- 
ers, who have devoted their whole life to the evan- 
gelization of mankind; that our love and veneration 
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are lavished upon men like Whitfield and Wesley, 
St. Bernard and St. Francis, who cared nothing 
for the shifting politics of nations, the triumphs of | 
art, the glories of literature, but were consumed 
with a quenchless passion for the’salvation of human 
souls. In these men, it may be urged, the true idea 
of the Christian character was realised, and every 
one who has a vivid and strong faith in the unseen 
world ought, logically, to follow their example ; 
men of inferior strength and resoluteness may not 
abstract themselves, as they did, from all secular 
pursuits, but genuine devotion, wherever it exists, 
must have effects of the same kind; it is the 
natural tendency of Christianity to make men in- 
different to the interests of this world, which 
Christianity declares to be perishable, and wholly 
devoted to the other world, which Christianity de- 
clares to be eternal; the true genius of the system 
is to be judged by its results in those who receive 
it most heartily ; and if all men were thoroughly 
penetrated by the spirit of the religion of Christ, 
they would regard with indifference all the tempo- 
rary miseries and all the temporary triumphs of 
-mankind. 

I do not wonder that when the tremendous dis- 
coveries of divine revelation have been deeply 
considered by men of the heroic type, they have 
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been unable to give their thoughts to the common 
occupations of our common life. I do not wonder 
that they have consecrated all their passion and 
energy, to their one supreme work of warning men 
against sin and imploring them to serve God. The 
sublimity of their purpose not only absolves them 
from blame; it invests them with imperishable 
glory. But is Christianity to be censured as 
hostile to man’s temporal welfare, because the 
divine fire has burned in a few elect souls with such 
intensity as to consume their interest in all inferior 
things? There was an English country gentleman 
in the last century, who was so deeply affected by 
what he heard of the sufferings of prisoners, that he 
left his home and family and friends, and deserted 
the ordinary political and social duties of his 
station, in order to relieve them; for him, the 
world had no interest apart from the object of his 
lofty benevolence. To quote the eloquent words 
of one of the most eloquent of mankind, “He visited 
all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces, or the stateliness of temples; not to make 
accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity 
of modern art; not to collect medals, or collate 
manuscripts; but to dive into the depths of dun- 
geons; to plunge into the infection of hospitals ; 
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to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; to take 
the guage and dimensions of misery, depression 
and contempt; to remember the forgotten, to _ 
attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to 
compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries.” 

But is philanthropy charged with encouraging 
indifference to commerce, literature, art and learn- 
ing, because John Howard could think of nothing 
but the sorrows and injuries of the outcasts of 
society ? And would you listen for a moment to 
any one who should try to argue that if you really 
believed in the sorrows of the poor and had a heart 
touched with mercy, you would never look at a 
picture, or read a poet, or study a science again? 
And yet this is the kind of argument by which men 
endeavour to prove—against the authority of Christ 
and against the plaimest facts in the history of 
Christendom,—that a hearty faith in the eternal 
world must ruin and destroy all interest in the 
temporal life of man. The apostle Paul himself, in 
whom this enthusiasm with which we are charged 
reached the utmost degree of intensity, never 
dreamt of telling his converts to follow his example 
and to abandon their secular callings to preach the 
gospel. He was called to do it; but he told 
servants to serve their masters faithfully ; and mas- 
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ters to be just and equal in their dealings with 
their servants; and when in one church a spirit of 
fanaticism had risen up, and Christians were 
abandoning their business, he declared that this 
was an adequate reason for denying them Christian 
fellowship, and commanded’ them in the name of 
Christ to work quietly and eat their own bread. 

I believe that Christianity, so far from being 
hostile to the highest and most perfect development 
of our secular life, is eminently favourable to it— 
and that the recovery of the whole world from 
idolatry, from vice, from atheism, from unbelief, will 
be accompanied with a condition of material 
prosperity, of intellectual culture, of social and 
political freedom, unexampled in human history : 
then and not till then, will “the earth yield her 
increase.” 

if 

I think that when all the people praise God, 
we may expect a condition of universal and unex- 
ampled material prosperity. 

For anything we know, silent and gradual changes 
may even now be going forward which, without any 
sudden catastrophe, will result in making this fair 
and bountiful earth more fair and bountiful still. 
The world is very different already from what it 
once was; coast lines have shifted; the climate 
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of various countries has altered; the forms of 
vegetable and animal life which we meet with 
now, are very different from those which once. 
existed on the same soil. 

I suppose that the most eminent students of 
physical science would confess their inability to 
anticipate the changes which may be brought about 
in the future by the ordinary action of the settled 
laws of nature. Without any miracle, the fierce 
heat which scorches the desert may, perhaps, be 
lessened ; and cold, unfriendly skies may become 
soft and genial; the sharp winds that in these 
northern latitudes so often destroy the promise of 
the Spring may lose their edge; and countries now 
parched with drought may, perhaps, come to rejoice 
in the fruitful ram. We cannot tell,—but, perhaps, 
in this way, the return of our race to God, may be 
followed with more abounding material wealth: the 
very mountains and hills may seem to break forth 
into singing; instead of the thorn may come up 
the fir tree, and instead of the briar may come up 
the myrtle tree, in the wilderness waters may 
break forth and streams in the desert, the waste 
places may be covered with corn and’ wine, and 
countries which were beautiful and fertile before, 
become more fertile and beautiful still. 

But this is a mere dream, and may never be 
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fulfilled. It is more to the purpose to observe, that 
the providence of God has so ordered it, that the 
great discoveries and inventions which are now 
giving to man an authority—becoming mightier 
every year—over the material world, all seem to 
originate within the limits of Christendom, and to 
be intended to augment the riches and power of 
Christian nations. In heathen countries, man is 
still the unsceptred and dethroned monarch of 
nature, retaining only imperfect signs and poor 
remains, of the supremacy for which God created 
him. The new sciences, which were hidden from 
the keen and restless intellect of the most cultivated 
of ancient nations, and which in modern times have 
risen up only in Christian lands, are not only 
increasing our knowledge of the structure and laws 
of the material universe, but enriching with con- 
stantly accelerating rapidity the resources of all 
ranks and conditions of men, multiplying our luxu- 
ries, and opening to us all, new regions of delight. 
We have not yet penetrated into all the secrets of 
nature ; as the world advances in morality and 
religion so that it can be safely trusted with the 
control and direction of still more gigantic powers 
than we can now command, He, from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift, will mspire with 
brightest genius the men whom He shall choose to 
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make the more wonderful discoveries He has re- 
served for the future; and, as the human race 
recovers the image of the Creator, it shall be 
invested with still more perfect authority over all 
the forces of the universe He has made. The 
power which in dark and evil ages men sought from 
dark and evil sources, shall be won, in God’s time, 
by a patient and devout study of God’s works. 
That power shall come not from beneath but from 
above, not in answer to the whispered words of 
sorcery, nor by mysterious alliance with apostate 
spirits, but as the natural fruit of the nobler genius 
with which God shall exalt and bless the coming 
ages in the history of mankind. Our descendants 
may then look back with a smile upon the vaunt- 
ing and the pride of this generation; may wonder 
that we thought ourselves so strong, when we had 
only steam as our slave to drag our burdens; may 
read, with regret for our defeated ingenuity and 
labour, the story of broken cables we have tried to 
stretch from continent to continent; and, in the 
ease and triumph of their life, may be at a loss to 
know how life was tolerable to us. 

That progress of this kind may be legitimately 
expected appears to me certain—on this ground if 
on no other:—The Scriptures encourage the hope 
that the life of the whole race will be greatly 
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elevated ; and it is difficult to see how, in our pre- 
sent circumstances, vast multitudes of men can ever 
realise, in any worthy and adequate degree, the pos- 
sibilities which belong to hnman nature. Physical 
toil is so exhausting—under some conditions so 
brutalising ; many of the processes of our manufac- 
turing industry are so prejudicial to the health and 
vigour of those engaged in them, that human life is 
a very poor thing, compared with what it might be, 
to millions upon millions of mankind. This en- 
forced severity of labour is necessary now, to save 
us from still more frightful evils; but when “all 
the people shall praise God,” I have a confident 
faith that it will utterly disappear. 

When that fair and blessed time comes, one of 
the forms in which human energy is now wasted, 
and one of the curses by which the wealth of 
nations is miserably destroyed, will exist no longer. 
In every country, a large proportion of the people 
live in idleness during years of peace that they may 
be disciplined to fight in times of war; the bad 
passions, the selfishness, the mutual jealousies of 
men, will render necessary, I fear, for many a gene- 
ration yet, this misapplication of strength and skill; 
there is many a bloody campaign yet to be fought— 
there are many harvest fields to be trampled down 
by horse and foot—many cities to be sacked and 
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burned before the quiet autumn of the world comes. 
Treasures that might feed all the hungry in 
Europe, clothe all the naked, educate all the 
children, will still be spent, m creating new and 
more terrible artillery, and in building navies 
whose thunder shall be more destructive than the 
bolts of heaven. Commerce will never extinguish 
the passions which threaten the peace of the world, 
and ocean telegraphs are as ready to convey mes- 
sages of angry defiance as messages of peace and 
good will. 'Tennyson’s pleasant dream that— 
‘‘The war drum throbbed no longer, and the 
battle flags were furled 
“In the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world,” 
will not become a fact, until all nations shall 
acknowledge in each other the image of God and 
the spirit of Christ, and become the loyal servants 
of the Prince of Peace. ‘Then shall the earth yield 
her increase.” 
AVE 

The universal triumph of the Christian faith 
will powerfully affect the ‘intellectual condition 
of our race. The religion of Christ is not a mere 
ritual; it dwells in the heart, the conscience, and 
the intellect of all who receive it. It appeals to the 
understanding as well as to the moral nature. It 
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is an intellectual as well as a spiritual discipline. 
Its great facts and truths exalt and invigorate every 
faculty of the human mind, as well as purify the 
affections of the soul. You may find in many parts 
of this country, poor working men whose intellects 
have been made so keen and subtle by the investi- 
gation and discussion of theological doctrines, that 
they have acquired some of the best results of meta- 
physical and logical culture, without reading a line 
of Aristotle, or knowing what is meant by the dis- 
tribution of the middle term, or the philosophy of 
the unconditioned. If Christian preaching were 
what it ought to be, and what it will certainly 
become in the better ages of the future, it would be 
impossible for any man to listen to it habitually, 
without having his intellectual life roused and 
invigorated. 

Nor should it be forgotten that a new and higher 
estimate of the individual man has silently risen up 
throughout Christendom, and is inseparably con- 
nected with the Christian theory of human nature. 
There is a profound distinction between the ideas of 
the old world and of the new. In the freest com- 
monwealths of Greece, the individual man existed for 
the State, and the noblest idea of liberty was simply 
this—that every citizen should take part in the 
deliberations of the assembly which passed the laws 
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by which he was governed, and directed the policy 
of the nation to which he belonged. The province 
of government had no limits; nothing was too 
sacred for it to touch; when the citizen had given 
his vote, he had no further rights; he existed for 
the State, and the State claimed absolute ‘control 
over him. But the religion of Christ vindicates 
the sanctity and dignity of the individual soul. 
The nation exists to protect the citizen—to secure 
him freedom in his industry, freedom in the culture 
of his intellect and the formation of his opinions, free- 
dom in the expression of his belief, freedom in the 
practice of his moral and religious convictions. 
States perish; the individual citizen is immortal. 
There are regions of his life which no earthly power 
ought to touch. His political rights are but the 
guarantees of his personal liberty. The only 
restraint to be permitted, is that which is necessary 
to prevent him violating the freedom of other men. 

I say that these ideas are the natural fruit of 
the Christian faith. Exclude the recognition of 
man’s intimate relationship to God and of His 
eternal future, and the individual is insignificant 
in the presence of the State; but let these be 
recognised and the State sinks at once into a 
subordinate position. The incarnation of God in 
Christ and the authoritative revelation ofa future 
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life, surround the humblest, poorest, obscurest of 
mankind with a mysterious and sublime grandeur. 

When this grandeur is acknowledged, it be- 
comes a moral and religious duty to secure for 
every man the highest possible education. States- 
men may educate, to secure the anthority of the 
law against the blind fury of an untaught and 
brutal population, political economists may edu- 
cate to augment the material wealth of the country, 
but the Christian educates because every man was 
made in the image of God, is the brother of 
Christ, and because to develope and perfect the 
faculties of the soul, is to do homage to the Creator 
from whom they came, and to increase the capacity 
of the creature for knowmg God and doing His 
will. 

I am aware that some men imagine that there 
are certain regions of intellectual activity on which 
Christianity looks with an unfriendly eye. But 
what are they? Does the religion of Christ dis- 
courage physical science P Why it tells me that 
the material universe was created by the power of 
Christ, and that all its laws were determined by 
His wisdom. It gives me a new motive for in- 
vestigation. My very love of Him who made the 
world makes my curiosity keener to understand 
its structure. Every new wonder which you dis- 
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cover is a new argument for worship, as it isa 
new illustration of Christ’s wisdom and power ; 
every new application to the service of man- 
kind of the hitherto unused resources of nature, 
is a new argument for thanksgiving, as it is a new 
illustration of His inexhaustible bounty. 

Is religion unfriendly to art? The history of the 
world demonstrates that the highest triumphs of 
art have always been achieved in her service. In 
ancient Greece, there were no more stately buildings 
than those erected to the honour of the gods, and it 
was when the sculptor’s genius touched the marble 
in their honour that it yielded like a living thing 
- to his hand, and changed into forms of majestic 
strength or immortal beauty. Let the pictures of 
the modern world which have been painted under 
the imspiration of Christianity fade from their can- 
vas, and the galleries of Europe would lose their 
most precious treasures. Men build churches and 
cathedrals with a more reverential and enthusiastic 
earnestness than that with which they build palaces; 
and the overwhelming majority of the finest edifices 
in Christendom would never have been built at all 
but for the Christian church. We can show that 
the loftiest poetry has either been directly inspired, 
or greatly exalted and ennobled by the influence of 
the Christian faith. And in the modern world at 
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least, eloquence has been at once more stately and 
more persuasive in the Christian pulpit than in 
political assemblies or in courts of justice; and 
secular orators, themselves, have never spoken so 
grandly as when, for a moment, the fire which burns 
on our altars has touched their lips, and they have 
spoken in the name of God, and used the imagery 
of revelation. The world hardly knew what Music 
was, till the genius of Handel did homage to the 
Messiah, and was caught up into the seventh hea- 
vens, to come back again and tell us how the spirits 
of the just, and the armies of the angels, surround 
His throne with ceaseless hallelujahs. 

As religion consecrates the discoveries of science, 
so it has a ministry for every form of poetry and 
art. It asks the pamter and the poet to show 
to mankind the beauty and glory of creation. 
You read “The Lady of the Lake,” and your eye is 
taught to see the infinite loveliness of Loch Katrine 
and the Trossachs. Danby, by his pictures, has made 
the sunset more splendid than it seemed before. 
Stanfield has revealed to us a wilder grandeur in 
the sea. Linnell has made us recognise a new 
beauty in the heather, and in a field of ripening 
corn. Art, as well as science, has given aricher and 
more manifold voice to the material creation, and 


enabled us to say with stronger emphasis, clearer 
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intelligence, and deeper feeling, “All Thy works 
praise Thee.” And when all the world shall see 
God in the face of Christ, art as well as science 
will continue to multiply arguments for our wor- 
ship and love. 

Til. 

When the rich and the poor alike, shall be 
educated, industrious and upright, when every 
throne shall be established in righteousness, and all 
laws shall be just,—the political and social condition 
of mankind will pass into a far higher and more 
perfect form than the world has ever witnessed yet. 
I know that the ministers of the Christian church, 
forgetting the true spirit and principles of the re- 
ligion they represent, have sometimes been guilty of 
cruel intolerance and oppression, and, instead of 
rebuking, have sanctified with their prayers and 
benedictions, the crimes of despotism: but spite of 
their unfaithfulness, the principles and genius of the 
Christian faith have been the mightiest ally of 
freedom, and the church itself has rendered price- 
less services to social and political progress. You 
cannot measure the benefits Christianity has con- 
ferred upon the civilisation of Europe. She sub- 
dued and softened the barbarians that broke 
through the decaying fences of the Roman Empire, 
and threatened with destruction all the rich results 
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of ancient civilisation. By her, the social chaos was 
re-organised, and she laid the foundations of law and 
order in the new States which rose on the ruins of 
the old world. She planted her monasteries in 
waste districts, cleared the woods, drained the 
marshes, and created a fertility, and beauty which 
awakened the wonder and stimulated the rivalry of 
her rough and untaught neighbours. In ages of 
violence, confusion, and ignorance, these monas- 
teries were the only asylums of weakness and 
the only schools of learning. In feudal times, the © 
church was the sanctuary of democracy ; the sons of 
peasants and cloth-workers rose through the grada- 
tions of her hierarchy, to eclipse the splendour of 
princes and direct the politics of Europe. It was 
by her influence that the system of serfdom was 
abolished. 

When, in the sixteenth century, the Church of 
Rome had become frightfully corrupt, the magnifi- 
cent outburst of new life which revealed itself in the 
Reformation was mainly the result of religious 
forces which had been working silently among 
many nations; the revival of ancient learning, and 
the invention of printing, gave increased energy to 
the revolt of northern Europe against the Papacy, 
but it was in the New Testament that the Reforma- 
tion found its purest and mightiest inspiration. 
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What came from that great religious movement, not 
only in science and literature, but in politics—you 
know. A handful of people, inhabiting cities built 
on piles, and cultivating soil which they had re- 
claimed from the sea, defied all the power of Spain. 
Our own country, hitherto a third-rate State, bap- 
tised with a divine fire, became the terror of des- 
potism on the land and on the sea, and started 
with vehement and exulting gladness on her career 
of imperial glory. The French Revolution itself, 
which, with all the sufferings it inflicted on France, 
and all the blood and fire with which it desolated 
the fairest parts of Europe, shook the foundations 
of despotism all the world over, and was the 
beginning of a new and better epoch in the polli- 
tical history of mankind, was but one of the results 
of the unspent forces of the Protestant Reformation. 
Its principles of Liberty and Equality were but the 
distortions of ideas, which in their perfect forms 
are exhibited in the New Testament. Its leaders 
took—to use a felicitous image of Coleridge’s—the 
clusters which had grown on the vine of Christianity, 
and hung them on thorns and brambles. Its truth 
_ and justice came from the very religion it insulted 
and outraged ; only its crimes came from infidelity, 

In the more recent history of our own country, 
the annihilation of the system of slavery in the 
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British Colonies was not the work of any political 
party. Wilberforce was a disciple of William Pitt, 
Brougham was the champion of Liberalism; 
but nearly all the anti-slavery leaders—Wilberforce 
himself, Clarkson, Buxton, Knibb, and Sturge— 
were men who abhorred slavery as a sin against 
God, by whom man was made and redeemed, as 
well as the foulest injury which can be inflicted 
on humanity. 

The battle of free trade was not won merely by 
economical arguments and elaborate statistics, but 
by the fervour with which the eloquent chiefs of the 
movement proclaimed that, by the very ordinance of 
God, the wealth of one country was intended to 
minister to the necessities of another; and that the 
differences between nations, in their climate, soil, 
and material resources of every kind, indicated that 
it was the will of God that commerce should be 
free to interchange the productions of every land. 

For the social and political progress of our own 
country and of the human race, our hopes rest on 
the growing strength of those ethical principles— 
inspired with life and force by the great facts and 
doctrines of the Christian faith—which are revealed 
in the teaching of our Lord, and find their noblest 
illustrations in His example. Separate the morals 
of Christianity from the divine energies with which 
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through nineteen centuries they have been associ- 
ated,—they ‘become powerless abstractions; let 
them remain in living unity with the history of 
“ God manifest in the flesh,” and the perpetual 
presence of the Holy Ghost in the world,—they will 
not only secure the victory of justice, purity and 
generosity in individual souls, but will regenerate 
the laws of states, the constitution of society, and 
the whole temporal life of mankind. 


Shall we then apologise to any man for sustain- 
ing Christian Missions? Shall we speak of our enter- 
prise as though its expediency were doubtful, or its 
obligation uncertain? We exult in the grandeur 
of our aim, in the vastness of the blessings which 
our success will confer upon the human race. 

To restore communion between individual men 
and the true God, to bear the message of His love 
to His creatures who are ignorant of it, to persuade 
men to appeal to His mercy for the forgiveness of 
sins, and for participation in His own eternal life, to 
alleviate the darkness of this mortal condition, by 
kindling, all the world over, the glory of an immortal 
hope, to rescue men from unknown evils beyond the 
grave, and to be the ministers of God’s goodness in 
aiding them to secure everlasting blessedness—this 
is our direct object, and from this we derive our 
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best inspiration. But we are willing to be judged 
by what we are able to achieve for the present 
dignity and happiness of our race—for the purifica- 
tion of the morality of nations, for their freedom, 
for whatever makes life a blessing rather than a 
humiliation and a curse. 

We can point to “ outward and visible signs” of 
an invisible grace. We can appeal to the history of 
Christendom as well as to the promises of a blessed 
immortality, to sustain the wisdom and the merci- 
fulness of evangelising the world. Even philosophy 
confesses that the incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
originated a new epoch in the intellectual, moral, 
and political development of mankind, and that in 
reckoning our years from the birth at Bethlehem, 
we are justified, not merely by religious reverence, 
but by plain and indisputable facts in the world’s 
history. We do not apologise, therefore, for our 
work. We claim for it the sympathy and homage 
of all who desire the rescue of men from the worst 
and most shameful miseries, and the dawn of a 
better day for the poor, the ignorant, the oppressed 
of every land. And we are confident of success. 
God loves mankind too well to permit us to fail. 
The defeat and the ignominy of the Cross are not to 
be repeated. It is enough that the Lord Jesus was 
“ despised and rejected of men” when He was on 
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earth; He is not finally to lose “the joy that was 
set before Him,” for which He endured the temp- 
tation of the devil and the cruelty of wicked men. 
“He shall see of the travail of His soul and shall 
be satisfied.” And when the whole race, emanci- 
pated from the usurped supremacy of the powers of 
darkness, shall have recovered the image of God’s 
moral perfections, “the earth shall yield her in- 
crease ;” man’s lordship over the material universe 
shall be restored to him, and he shall be trusted with 
more absolute control over all the forces of nature ; a 
nobler literature, a diviner art, a loftier and more 
perfect form of national life, as well as a truer 
worship of God and a more faithful obedience to 
His laws, shall crown and bless the final ages of 
human history. 


Gening the Gitt of God. 


A Discourse on the Tercentenary of the Birth of William Shakspeare, 
Delivered on Sunday Evening, April 24, 1864, in the Independent Chapel, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 


Genus the Gilt of Gov. 


Tue three-hundredth anniversary of Shakspeare’s 
birth is being celebrated, not in this country alone 
and by all who speak the English tongue, but 
throughout Europe, and wherever the life and the 
glory of our western civilisation have penetrated. 
Apart from public festivals, his memory has received 
the homage of the genius, and the cultivated intel- 
lect of the foremost nations of the earth. 


Of the man himself, we have hardly any trust- 
worthy knowledge. ‘All that is known with any 
certainty of him,” wrote one of his biographers in 
the last century, “is that he was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon, married, and had children there ; went to 
London, where he commenced actor, and wrote 
poems and plays; returned to Stratford, made his 
will, died, and was buried.” And although during 
the last hundred years, admiration for his genius 
has risen almost to idolatry, and the most laborious 
industry has investigated every hint and tradition 
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that could throw additional light on his history, 
Mr Hain Friswell quotes this very passage in his’ 
charming book issued only a few weeks ago, and 
adds, “ Thus shortly, with a little filling up of dates 
from parish registers, from town deeds and records, 
with a legend or two more or less apocryphal, but 
likely enough to be true, and with a notice or 
so from the diary of a careless clergyman, or the 
gossip of an actor friend—we may learn all that we 
can about Shakspeare.” But though the man is 
thus unknown, his genius attracts the interest of the 
world to fading signatures, the ink of which has 
been dry for centuries; this quiet country town, 
where the greater part of his life was spent, and 
where he was buried, has received from his solitary 
name a renown as wide and as lasting as that of 
Athens or of Rome; strangers from distant coun- 
tries care more for seeing the poor house where he 
was born, and the cottage at Shottery where he 
courted Ann Hathaway, than for seeing stately 
cathedrals, or the palaces of kings. The lords and 
ladies of the court of Elizabeth are nearly all for- 
gotten, the memory of only her greatest statesmen 
survives; but Shakspeare’s immortality is secure. 
No accident can deprive him of his glory. The 
calamities against which thrones have no defence, 
the vicissitudes from which the greatest empires are 
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not safe, cannot affect him. He belongs now, not 
to one country, but to the human race. If the 
pride and power of England herself were to pass 
away, the memory of Shakspeare would live; re- 
mote ages and unknown nations would perpetuate 
his fame. 

I do not know of any passage in the Holy Scrip- 
tures which presents a truth more deserving of our 
consideration just now, than that which you will 
find in Job xxxii, 8:— 


“* There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 


I. 


We are doing homage to human genius; it is 
well that we should remember that Genzus is the 
gift of God. It is no part of my design this even- 
ing, to develope the argument for the existence of 
an Eternal, Infinite, Intelligent, and Holy God, or 
to show the impossibility of giving any reasonable 
account of the origin of the universe apart from 
His agency. The Christian preacher is under no 
obligation to demonstrate in every sermon the first 
truths of Natural Theology. For most men the 
demonstration is unnecessary. In the history of 
particular nations there are dark and dreary periods 
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when an atheistic philosophy may require elaborate 
confutation ; but the common faith of the race in 
the Divine existence does not rest on the logic of 
theologians ; it is rooted, like the conviction of an 
eternal and necessary distinction between right and 
- wrong, in the deepest and strongest instincts of our 
moral life ; it is the almost irresistible response of a 
healthy and vigorous understanding to the beauty 
and majesty of the material universe. 

There is no sterner proof of the intellectual and 
moral degradation of the last century than the huge 
volumes in which the great English divines endea- 
voured to fortify the faith of the nation in the 
existence of God. I do not mean to imply that, in 
individual cases, doubt or denial of the divine ex- 
istence is the infallible sign of mental imbecility or 
a corrupt heart. Many an upright man has known 
the agony of losing faith in the most elementary 
religious truths, and the keenest intellects have 
wandered into the bleak and dreary desert of scep- 
ticism, through pursuing by false methods, though 
with an honest purpose, the fundamental questions 
of philosophy. But if a whole people is in danger 
of drifting into atheism, this is a proof that the 
noblest elements of national life have sunk into de- 
cay. Ifthe best and greatest men of any age are 
compelled to devote their energy to the vindication 
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of God’s existence,—a task which seems only less 
presumptuous than the attempt to disprove it,—you 
may be sure that that age will not be illustrated 
with glorious deeds or with splendid genius. In 
our own country, the century in which famous apo- 
logists flourished, was a century in which the fire 
and passion of our literature were almost extin- 
guished. We cannot imagine the Boyle lecturers 
building up their mighty arguments in the days of 
Burleigh and Sir Walter Raleigh, of Hooker and 
Jeremy Taylor, Ben Jonson and Shakspeare. In 
the Elizabethan times, the grandeur and fervour of 
the intellectual and moral life of the country made 
national atheism almost impossible. 

At present, the religious faith of the nation 
is endangered by the almost exclusive devotion 
of the cultivated classes of the community to 
the physical sciences, the absence of transcendent 
genius in the higher departments of literature, and 
the almost. universal distaste for philosophical specu- 
lation. We are achieving wonderful triumphs over 
the material world, but it is doubtful whether there 
is any corresponding development of the loftier 
faculties of the soul. The capacities and powers 
‘ which belong to man in virtue of his moral freedom, 
appear just now to be too weak to bear up under 
accumulating illustrations of the theory, that all 
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things in heaven and on earth, the history of 
nations as well as the movements of the planets, 
the rise and fall of religions as well as the pheno- 
mena of the material universe, are governed by a 
rigorous and relentless necessity. We are being 
imprisoned in a grim system of irreversible laws. 
The conscience and the affections are enfeebled 
through the want of free air. As the moral life 
declines in energy, imagination, and all the higher 
faculties of the intellect, decay, and belief in the 
living God disappears. Then, the loss of a real and 
active religious faith re-acts disastrously on literature 
and morals. I believe that a revival of what have 
always been regarded as the loftiest forms of litera- 
ture and a re-awakening of original genius, will be 
one of the causes and one of the effects of a healthier 
and more vigorous religious life. Students of 
physical science may give to the apologist new 
materials for his “Argument from Design,” but 
great poets and dramatists, by quickening the intel- 
lectual and moral life of a people, help to render 
the argument unnecessary. 

But this evening I am speaking not to those who 
need a demonstration of the Divine existence, but 
to those who acknowledge it; and I ask you to 
remember that the intellect of man, in all the gra- 
dations of its power, and all the variety of its 
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faculties, comes from God. It has been the habit 
of religious orators to derive their most striking 
illustrations of the glory of God from the material 
universe. They have seen Him clothed in the 
splendour of the sun; they have made the storm 
clouds His chariot, and heard His voice in the wind ; 
they have spoken of the strength which set fast the 
mountains; they have adored the wealth of His 
goodness in the inexhaustible life and bountiful 
beauty of the springs and summers of many thou- 
sand years, and in the golden corn and purple 
vintage of innumerable harvests; they have mea- 
sured the vast orbits of the planets, and exulted in 
the magnificence of the starry heavens; and have 
exclaimed, “The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth!”’ 

But the genius of a great poet, orator, philoso- 
pher, or statesman, is a more wonderful product of 
the creative energy, than the brightest constellation 
that glitters in the sky. I have a deeper impression 
of the awful greatness of God when I look round 
the shelves of a library, than when in the presence 
of the grandest aspects of the visible world. It was 
He who breathed His Spirit into man in the begin- 
ning, imparted to a creature His own life, so that 
man became a living soul. We acknowledge this 


evening, that from Him came the powers which are 
8 
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revealed in the Literature and Art of every age and 
of every land. He gave to every orator his 
eloquence, to every statesman his sagacity, to every 
philosopher his faculty for speculation, to every 
artist his eye for beauty, to every poet his genius 
for song. What is the loveliness of the fairest 
island floating in the soft light of southern seas, 
what the pomp of gorgeous sunsets, compared with 
the bright and splendid visions of genius? What 
the majesty of mountains, what the force of the 
tempest, compared with the grandeur and power of 
an intellect which, by mighty argument and words 
of fire, masters the prejudices, sways the passions, 
rules the judgment, directs the energies of a free 
nation? In the marble of the sculptor, there is a 
more perfect grace than nature ever achieved; on 
the canvas of the painter, a glory which the common 
eye has never seen elsewhere; in the harmonies of 
the musician, there are mysterious suggestions of a 
diviner home for the soul than it has ever found on 
earth; in the tragedies of a great dramatist, there 
are revealed capacities in man for depths of agony 
and sin, for heights of power, beauty, and bliss, 
which have never entered into his earthly history, 
and which can hardly be known within the narrow 
conditions and hasty years of this mortal life. The 
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invisible things of God, from the creation of the 
world have been clearly seen, being understood by 
the things which are made—by the heavens which 
declare His glory, and the firmament which showeth 
His handywork ; but in galleries of art, in halls of 
legislation, and when surrounded by treasures of 
literature which represent the intellectual endow- 
ments of our race, I am filled with a reverence and 
wonder which compel me to bow in silent dread 
before Him from whom all human genius came ; or 
if I speak, I must acknowledge that He dwells in 
light which no man can approach, that His wisdom 
is unsearchable; that God is great, and we know 
Him not. “ There isa spirit in man, and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 


Il. 


But if God is the Author and Giver of all intel- 
lectual life c¢ 7s our duty to offer Him grateful praise 
while we are doing honour to genius. We give Him 
thanks for a thousand inferior gifts, we ought not 
to leave the nobler instances of His bounty and 
goodness unacknowledged. It is not a duty merely, 
it is a delight, to praise Him for days of health and 
strength, which have been darkened by no great 
sorrows, distracted by no anxious cares; days in 
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which the faces of our children have been bright 
and happy, and the voices of those we love unsad- 
dened by grief and pain. We thank Him for 
opening His hand and supplying the wants of every 
living thing; for rain after drought, for the sun 
which ripens the growing corn. All the blessings 
that give peace and satisfaction to life become more 
precious when we recognise His hand in them. 
Common pleasures are the occasions of a purer and 
higher joy when they prompt us to acts of grateful 
devotion. Every religious man knows this. And 
surely Charles Lamb gave a quaintly beautiful ex- 
pression to a just and noble thought when he said, 
“T am disposed to say grace upon twenty other 
occasions in the course of the day besides my din- 
ner. I want a form for setting out upon a pleasant 
walk, for a moonlight ramble, for a friendly meet- 
ing, or a solved problem. Why have we none for 
books, those spiritual repasts—a grace before Mil- 
ton, a grace before Shakspeare, a devotional exer- 
cise proper to be said before reading the Faery 
Queen ?” 

Between the worth to a nation of a great genius 
and the worth of a good harvest, there are no con- 
ditions of comparison. We cannot measure the 
physical suffering averted by the one, against the 
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intellectual benefits conferred by the other; for 
both it is a duty to thank God. 

Who can estimate the magnitude of the blessing 
it was in God’s heart to confer on the English peo- 
ple when He endowed our great poet with gifts so 
vast and so rareP Who can analyse the intellectual 
and moral life of this country during the last three 
hundred years, and tell us how much the genius of 
this solitary man has contributed to the culture, the 
energy, the nobility, of successive generations of 
Englishmen? The language spoken by a people 
exerts over their thoughts an influence not less im- 
portant than that of the atmosphere on_ their 
physical health and vigour; and how much Shak- 
speare did to give to the English tongue its force, its 
picturesqueness, its majesty, splendour, and beauty, 
cannot be told. His plays have given a measure of 
education to millions who unhappily have received 
no other mental discipline. The study of Shak- 
speare has helped to develope the powers of in- 
numerable forgotten men, who, in their time and 
according to their capacity, have done good service 
to the State. By him, a thousand inferior writers 
have been taught to aspire to a height of excellence 
of which, but for his glory, they would never have 
dreamed. He has fed the fire of English patriotism 
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at home ; he has exalted the honour of the English 
name abroad. Orators have caught from him the 
inspiration which kindled their own genius to its 
intensest heat. From him, statesmen have learned 
wisdom. 

We do homage to the daring and skilful men 
who have discovered new countries, and so enlarged 
the boundaries of human knowledge; for Shakspeare 
we might claim the honour of being the greatest of 
all discoverers. He has penetrated into regions with 
which it most concerns us to be familiar, and which 
are laid down in no maps, described in no journals, 
represented in no drawings, with anything like the 
fulness and accuracy with which they are made known 
to us in his pages. He travelled through the jungles 
and across the drifting sands of human nature ;— 
its mountain grandeur, its stony deserts, its glens 
of quict beauty, its most tempestuous seas, its 
tropical luxuriance, its frozen oceans, the sweetest 
flowers of every clime, the richest fruits of every 
soil, its singing birds, its beasts of prey, were all 
seen by his eye, and are all revealed to us in the 
creations of his hand. We should hardly have 
known the strangeness of the conflict between 
parental love and the burning thirst for gold but 
for his Shylock; nor the grandeur and regrets of 
ambition but for his Wolsey; nor how old age and 
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bitter sorrows can win our sympathy for a wilful, 
selfish man, but for his Lear; nor the depths to 
which villany can sink but for his Iago; nor the 
gloomy, fiery torments of wounded love, but for 
his Othello; nor the burden of mystery, the dark- 
ness, the vacillations of a speculative mind suffering 
from a great sorrow and stung by a great shame, 
but for his Hamlet. 

I do not forget the heavy charges which lie 
against the moral influence of theatrical repre- 
sentations in general, nor the moral stains which 
occasionally darken the intellectual glory of the 
plays of Shakpeare. It might, indeed, be urged 
that in the most licentious periods in the history of 
the English stage, Shakspeare was displaced for a 
crowd of inferior writers, in comparison with whom 
‘he is purity itself; that the times in which he lived 
were very different from our own, and that the 
contrast between his writings and those of con- 
temporary dramatists is greatly to his advantage ; 
that the licentiousness into which he sometimes 
descends does not belong to the substance and 
spirit of his marvellous creations; that while in 
the plays of Dryden, for instance, and some of the 
poems of Lord Byron, the impurity is like a sultry 
and poisonous atmosphere, from which the reader 
cannot for a moment escape, the worst passages in 
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Shakspeare seem like separate veins of evil running 
through a nobler formation with which they have 
no affinity, and which they are unable to corrupt. 
But I am not disposed to excuse his offences. He 
is too great for his sins to be sheltered by apology 
or palliation. He must bear the reproach he_ 
deserves. The man of genius is under heavier 
obligations than other men to reverence and obey all 
moral laws. Let Shakspeare be censured to the 
full measure of his deserts: and yet it must be 
acknowledged that there was a healthy robustness 
about his moral nature, a hearty admiration of 
nobleness, and an unutterable hatred and contempt 
for treachery, and lying, and selfishness, which 
give dignity to his writings, and inspire the heart 
with generous passions. He feels the beauty of 
goodness. He asserts the responsibility of man 
and the righteous government of God. Coleridge 
has justly said that “he has no innocent adulteries, 
no interesting incests, no virtuous vice; he never 
renders that amiable which religion and reason 
alike teach us to detest, or clothes impurity in the 
garb of virtue, like Beaumont and Fletcher, the 
Kotzebues of the day.”* There are passages in 
his writings in which the loftiest moral truths have 
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received the loftiest expression—pure gold stamped 
with the impress of an imperial genius, which has 
made it current in all lands. I like to think of 
him in his later years, during his occasional visits 
to Stratford and his final residence there, medi- 
tating on the great religious questions which were 
then in debate, listening on Sunday to the Puritan 
who preached in Stratford Church, and talking 
with him on summer evenings about the mystery 
of death, and “that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns,’ and about “ Christ’s 
dear blood, shed for our grievous sins,” and about 
the vanity of earthly greatness, and how those who 
have ventured for ‘‘many summers on a sea of 
glory,” are left at last “‘to the mercy of a rude 
stream that must for ever hide” them. And it 
would be pleasant, could we be certain that the 
Puritan preachers who sometimes stayed in Shaks- 
peare’s house when they visited Stratford, came 
there while he was at home, and had grave dis- 
cussions with the poet on “fate, free-will, fore- 
knowledge absolute,” and on the corruptions and 
dangers of the Church and State. The man 
that wrote Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth, the Merchant 
of Venice, and Henry the Eighth, was no stranger 
to the dark and solemn thoughts that wander 
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through eternity; he had meditated on the terrors 
and suffering of a guilty conscience; on the transitory 
brightness of all temporal splendour compared with 
“the far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory ;” on the majesty and justice of God’s moral 
law, and the infinite significance of the atoning 
death of Christ.* 

It is our duty to thank God for such a poet. As 
the gift came from heaven it was without a flaw ; 
and let the sins of his magnificent intellect be 
measured by the severest standard, his genius is a 
priceless inheritance to the English nation. 


Til. 

“There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding ;” we 
are, therefore, responsible to God for our intellectual 
endowments. They came from Him, and are a trust 
for which we shall have to give account. 

Our first and plainest duty is to improve the 
intellect by wise and faithful culture. The purposes 


*«Take the entire range of English literature; put together 
our best authors, who have written upon subjects not professedly 
religious or theological, and we shall not find, I believe, in them 
all united, so much evidence of the Bible having been read and 
used, as we have found in Shakspeare alone.” Shakspeare’s 


Knowledge and Use of the Bible. By Charles Wordsworth, 
p. 292. : 
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of God would have been frustrated if the flowers He 
created had never blossomed and the fruit had never 
ripened; nor can His design in giving to man 
Perception, Memory, Imagination, and Judgment, 
be accomplished, if these powers are not disciplined 
and developed. ‘There is guilt in permitting such 
gifts to be wasted. In their strength and beauty 
they not only illustrate the glory of God, they yield 
Him delight. We do not honour Him by attri- 
buting to Him a lofty indifference to the works of 
His hand. What was worthy of being made by 
God, is worthy of His present thought and care. 
When the heavens and the earth were finished He 
looked on them with satisfaction, and ‘saw that 
they were good,” recognising in them a loveliness 
and grandeur which our finite and imperfectly 
unfolded faculties are unequal to discover; and it 
is reasonable to suppose that as the intellectual 
nature of man belongs to a higher order than the 
material universe, God finds a higher joy in the 
full development of all its wonderful capabili- 
ties. 

Nor should we forget that in that system of mu- 
tual dependence which God has established as the 
best moral discipline for man,—his defence against 
many evils and his effective support in right doing— 
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the intellect has a most important ministry. It is 
God’s plan to make us all the channels and agents 
of His goodness to each other, We are a living 
body, and every member is under obligation to 
render service to the whole. A moment’s conside- 
ration will be sufficient to recall numerous illustra- 
tions of the magnitude of the benefits which the 
genius of a few men has conferred upon nations— 
upon all mankind. The effects of that method of 
scientific inquiry which Lord Bacon vindicated and 
established, are hardly exaggerated by that great 
writer who says that “‘ His mission was the increase 
of physical enjoyment and social comfort ; and most 
wonderfully, most awfully has he fulfilled his con- 
ception and his design. Almost day by day have 
we fresh and fresh shoots and buds and blossoms 
which are to ripen into fruit, on that magical tree 
of knowledge which he planted, and to which none 
of us, perhaps, except the very poor, but owes, if 
not his present life, at least his daily food, his 
wealth, and general well-being. He was the di- 
vinely-provided minister of temporal benefits to all 
of us so great, that, whatever I am forced to think 
of him as a man, I have not the heart, from mere 
gratitude, to speak of him severely.”’* Lord Bacon 


*J.H. Newman’s Discourses on University Education. P. 192. 
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was as truly God’s servant, though employed in a 
different ministry and endowed with different 
powers, as any Prophet of the old faith or any 
Apostle of the new. 

We are in no danger of thinking lightly of the 
mechanical triumphs of this age or of underestima- 
ting their value in relation to the material prospe- 
rity of nations; but what are the looms of Man- 
chester, the carding machines of Bradford, the infi- 
nitely varied applications of steam-power in Bir- 
mingham, the railways which knit together remote 
cities and distant lands, penetrating mountains, 
crossing arms of the sea; what are ocean steamers, 
those mighty giants that struggle with and vanquish 
raging winds and tempestuous waves; what are the 
lines of the telegraph by which, with a daring imi- 
tation of a divine prerogative, we make the “flaming 
fire” the minister of our will, the very lightning 
the swift messenger of our thought? They are all 
the monuments of human genius, forms of service 
which, under God’s providence, the intellect of man 
has rendered to the race. 

A single book, written by a Professor at Glasgow, 
not quite ninety years ago, has cheapened the bread 
and added to the comfort of every household in 
this country; to that book principally, we owe it 
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that the laws which impeded our trade, repressed 
the development of our manufacturing system, 
created popular misery and discontent which at one — 
time seemed to threaten the stability of the English 
throne and constitution, have been repealed, and 
given place to that commercial freedom which has 
not only so enormously increased the wealth of the 
nation, but has accelerated its progress in intelli- 
gence and morality. Yes, those almost miraculous 
figures which were submitted a few weeks ago to 
the House of Commons by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the prodigious annual increase of our 
exports and imports, the rapid growth of all our 
large cities, the palaces in which our great mer- 
_ chants and manufacturers are now living, the splen- 
did warehouses, the vast mills, the gigantic docks 
which astonish all strangers visiting our manufactu- 
ring and seaport towns—all these are largely owing 
to the lucid and incontrovertible argument contained 
in Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” for the 
principles of Free Trade. The thought of that 
quiet student, the intellect of that Glasgow professor, 
has done this service to the State. By giving him 
a genius for the study of an almost unknown 
science, God wrought for us these great wonders. 
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His special intellectual endowments made him 
‘God’s minister for good” not to this nation only, 
but to all nations which have learned already the 
lessons he taught, or shall learn them in the time to 
come. 

But these, it may be said, are exceptional in- 
stances of the power and consequent responsibility. 
of the intellect to improve the condition of man- 
kind. It is not in every department of mental 
activity that even the highest genius can demonstrate 
its energy by visible and material results. This 
may be granted, and yet it may be urged that the 
invisible effects produced on the thoughts and con- 
victions of a nation by a powerful and original 
thinker are of still graver importance. 

It is not the external wealth of England which 
constitutes her greatness and glory. That wealth 
would never have been accumulated, nor could it be 
retained, but for the general health and strength ot 
the national character; and, whatever may be the 
native capacity of the people of this country, their 
intellectual robustness and their moral strength have 
been developed, mainly indeed by their religious 
faith, but also by the illustrious poets, philosophers, 
theologians and statesmen whom God in His 
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goodness has sent us in the most critical times of 
our history. “The nation,” as Dr. Channing some- 
where says, “is the people’s university.” We have 
had no prophets and psalmists supernaturally in- 
spired, but whenever the perils of the country have 
thickened, great men have appeared by whom the 
State has been saved from destruction. I must ever 
account this among the most signal proofs of God’s 
goodness tous. At the time of the Reformation, 
what great gifts God bestowed on a few conspi- 
cuous men, and how profound must have been the 
effect of their boldness of thought on the minds of 
their contemporaries. More wonderful still was the 
blaze of genius throughout the reign of Elizabeth, 
when, if the heroic temper of the people had not 
been sustained and their intellectual activity stimu- 
lated and exalted by a race of mighty thinkers, 
their courage must have sunk, and the cause of 
Protestantism and political freedom been for ever 
crushed by the vast and gloomy power of Spain: 
Later still, the revolt against the ecclesiastical and 
civil tyranny of the first Charles, was led, not by 
ignoble chiefs, but by men who were able to inspire 
the intellect of a great part of the nation with their 
own lofty convictions, and to brace the energies of 
their followers to the most daring and difficult enter- 
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prises. And when, at the close of the last century, 
the fiercest storm that has beaten upon mankind 
since the fall of ancient Rome descended upon 
Europe, and the traditions of great nations were 
swept away, and the pomp and power and glory of 
ancient thrones suddenly perished, and the majestic 
though irregular structure of modern civilization 
was threatened with a disastrous and complete 
overthrow; when, in the swift and terrible ven- 
geance that» was inflicted on kings and nobles for 
the tyranny and crimes of many generations, all 
order was imperilled, and the very foundations on 
which repose the liberty and peace and security of 
States were shaken ; it was not merely the force of 
our arms, or the intelligent loyalty and stubborn 
endurance of our people, that saved England from 
shipwreck and finally restored tranquillity to 
Europe,—the lurid, stormy eloquence of Edmund 
Burke was a wall of fire round about us; and 
while our fathers listened to his denunciations and 
prophecies of evil, their hearts were filled with a 
supernatural horror and hatred of the principles of 
the Revolution,—unjust, unreasonable, unmeasured 
—and yet no calmer passion could have made them 
equal to the perils of their times. 

It is not more true that the original sources of 


the broad and wealthy rivers which diffuse fertility 
2 
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through half a continent lie far away among the 
silent hills, than that the moral and intellectual 
character of a nation, the true secret of its greatness 
and stability, is largely derived from its men of 
genius. They should estimate their responsibility 
by the extent of their influence. 

But what has all this to do with common people, 
who have received from God only common gifts? 
I reply, that what is true on a grand scale when we 
consider the relation of the highest orders of in- 
tellect to a whole nation, is true, in its measure, of 
the relation of every man to those whom he in- 
fluences by spoken or written thought. Would to 
God that our journalists, reviewers, and the writers 
of our popular literature, weighed more seriously the 
true nature of their occupation! We are not with- 
out writers in every department, who are impressed 
with the responsibility they incur, by venturing to 
do their part in guiding the thought and forming 
the character of their generation ; but the flippancy 
and the recklessness of very much of the writing of 
our times, are a sore discouragement to every man 
who longs to see the ideal nobleness of the English 
nation perfectly fulfilled. 

Nor is it on public men alone that this responsi- 
bility rests. There is not a man or woman among 
us who is not doing something to shape the con- 
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victions and mould the life of others. There is a 
terrible vitality both in truth and error; and 
remembering this, it is manifestly a grave duty, 
not only to be honest in the eapression of our 
thought, but to endeavour by all means to make 
our thought itself elevating and true. 


The highest ministry of all, in which the intellect 
can be engaged, the ministry to which by its 
Divine origin it is most urgently and imperatively 
called, is in direct connection with religion ; and it 
is here that intellectual responsibilities become most 
solemn and oppressive. I hold it a crime against 
God and man to relegate the intellect to inferior 
provinces of thought, and to forbid or discourage 
its activity in the investigation and mastery of 
religious truth. It is in the revelation of God to 
man, that the human mind finds the grandest 
materials for the exercise of its energy ; and in acts 
of worship, that its loftiest faculties should achieve 
their most glorious triumphs. God does not ask 
for a blind and unintelligent service. He has not 
only made us capable of knowing Him as He is, 
but has translated Himself, in His historical revela- 
tion to our race, and above all in the person and 
life of our Lord Jesus Christ, into a language 
intelligible to all, With adoring fear, and yet with 
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open vision, we are bound to contemplate the 
discoveries He has made of the principles and pur- 
poses of His moral government and the brightness 
of His own perfections. He has addressed us in 
human speech, and it is our duty to listen and to 
attempt to understand. For this, mainly, was the 
mind of man created. 

The unity of man’s nature renders it impossible 
that we should truly serve God with the spirit, 
unless we serve Him with the understanding also. 
Apart indeed from active spiritual affections and 
genuine spiritual experiences, no keenness of 
thought can give us a trustworthy knowledge of 
God any more than the operations of the under- 
standing can give us a trustworthy knowledge of 
the phenomena of the external world apart from 
the testimony of the senses. But in both cases, it 
is the province of the understanding to correct and 
to organise ; in both cases, the knowledge will be 
almost valueless, unless the understanding is per- 
mitted to perform its necessary service. 

The vague uncertainty of theological thought 
with which some men ask us to be satisfied, casts 
dishonour on the dignity of the human intellect, 
and impeaches the sincerity of Divine revelation. 
That there are depths and heights of mystery which 
stretch far beyond the reach of the noblest faculties 
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God has ever conferred on our race, is certain; but 
let not genius refuse the inquiries which afford the 
sublimest objects for its powers, through a proud 
reluctance to acknowledge that its last and highest 
achievements will culminate in the lowliness of a 
more reverential worship, and in the confession 
that the perfect knowledge of the Creator is too 
wonderful for the creature, that His judgments are 
unsearchable, and His ways past finding out. It 
is the noblest service of the noblest intellects to 
enlarge and extend our knowledge of God. 

It is surely a melancholy sign of the spirit of 
these times, that while much public curiosity and 
interest are excited by questions purely ecclesiasti- 
cal, and by controversies which involve some of the 
elementary and preliminary inquiries connected with 
Divine revelation, there are so few men of great 
powers who address themselves laboriously to the 
deeper and grander truths of the Christian faith. 
The race of theologians seems for the present almost 
extinct. We look in vain for the genius and 
scholarship which should instruct our own genera- 
tion in those doctrines which are most characteristic 
of Apostolical Christianity. I doubt the policy of 
devoting all our strength to repel the assaults of 
unbelievers ; we should more certainly win the 
judgments and impress the hearts of men, if we 
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gave at least equal pains to the elaboration of the 
positive teaching of Christ and His Spirit. It will 
be almost in vain that you demonstrate the historical 
truth of the Gospel history ; in vain even that you 
prove that Jesus Christ is God manifest in the 
flesh, unless you proceed to show adequate cause 
for His incarnation, for the sorrows of His life, 
and the shame and agony of His death. But to 
illustrate and unfold the glorious mystery of His 
Atonement, to present to the mind and conscience 
of our contemporaries any worthy exhibition of 
its moral significance, is a task requiring powers of 
another order than are engaged at present in reli- 
gious controversy. 

The absence of great divines is a calamity which 
does not affect scholars and students alone; it im- 
poverishes and enfeebles the religious life and 
thought of the whole church; and while we insist 
on the service which the highest intellects owe to 
theological truth, it becomes us to pray God to 
grant us for His mercy’s sake, and that right 
speedily, the teachers we so grievously need. 


Finally, it is the duty of the intellect to take 
its part in direct acts of worship. No doubt the 
central fires of all true devotion burn on the altar of 
the heart, but their heat and light should penetrate 
and kindle all the powers of our nature. 
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In contending for simplicity in prayer and wor- 
ship, we shall greatly err if we refuse all place to 
lofty thought and splendid imagination. Among 
the psalms in which the Jewish Church uttered its 
devotion, are some of the most wonderful creations 
of human genius. In the ascriptions of praise 
which sometimes interrupt the argument of the 
apostolical epistles, there is the noblest eloquence. 
In the songs of heaven to which St. John listened 
in Patmos, we are thrilled and awed by a most 
solemn and stately grandeur. There are hymns 
and prayers which have been on the lips of the 
universal church through many centuries, of a 
pathos and sublimity which no uninspired literature 
has ever rivalled. And whether we adopt in our 
public and private devotions, a liturgy created by 
the consecrated genius of former generations, or 
consider it better to speak with perfect freedom our 
own thoughts to the Almighty and Everlasting, the 
Holy and the Merciful God, these examples indicate 
that in Divine worship the intellect need not, should 
not, be repressed. If we use the prayers and praises 
which come down to us from past ages, let our 
conceptions rise to the height and dignity of the 
language on our lips; if we address God for our- 
selves, relying on the present aid of the Holy 
Spirit, let us waken all our powers to their inten- 
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sest and loftiest activity, resolved that we will not 
offer the Most High that which costs us nothing ; 
but that the gold and frankincense of our intellec- 
tual nature shall be His. 


In claiming the homage of the intellect for God, 
IT am pleading not only for the divine honour, and 
the dignity, and rights of religion, but for the in- 
terests of the intellect itself. In the Divine presence 
thought is elevated and transfigured into an almost 
preternatural grandeur. So mighty is the remem- 
brance of God that its influence is undestroyed by 
the worst corruptions of the Church, while genuine 
faith survives. Even hostility to religion seems 
to intensify the lustre of genius. The atmosphere 
of servile superstition or of open antagonism to di- 
vine revelation, is more friendly to the highest 
development of the human intellect than the at- 
mosphere of religious indifference. As for the 
Church of Christ, entrusted with truth which 
came from the very lips of God, and sustained 
throughout her history by the living presence 
of her Lord and the mysterious power of the 
Holy Ghost, she is not dependent for her pepetuity 
or her ultimate triumphs upon the learning and 
genius of men. She fought and conquered the 
ancient world with other weapons ; and though she 
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has thankfully employed the services of the finest 
intellects, she does not found her claims to our 
submission on their authority, nor would they have 
professed that they were indispensable to her success. 
She has conferred more than she has received. 
The obligations of the intellect to the Church are 
immeasurably greater than the obligations of the 
Church to it. Of this, the history of Christen- 
dom affords overwhelming proof. The mighty 
race of theologians, stretching over a long line of 
centuries,—beginning with Augustine, including 
the mighty phalanx of the schoolmen, and reach- 
ing down to the leaders of the Reformation and the 
founders of the theological systems of the several 
Protestant Confessions,—have displayed a logical 
subtlety and vigour, which no schools of philo- 
sophy have ever surpassed; and they found the 
motive and support of their prodigious labours, in 
the transcendent importance and dignity of the 
truths on which they meditated. No scholarship 
has been richer, more various, or more exact, than 
that which has been accumulated for the honour of 
God, and consecrated to theological science. In the 
epics of Christian poets, imagination has risen to the 
most daring and awful sublimity. No eloquence 
has ever stirred the heart of man more deeply than 
that which has been heard from the Christian pul- 
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pit. From the agony and the crucifixion of Christ 
and the glory of His transfiguration, from the sor- 
rows and joys of His mother, from the sufferings 
and sanctity of His saints, great painters have 
caught their highest inspiration. In the temples 
built for the Church all over Europe, there is a 
majesty of proportion, and a solemn grandeur, and 
a luxuriant beauty, which the genius of architects 
appears to have been unable to achieve, except when 
they were building for God, and which royal pala- 
ces can only distantly and imperfectly emulate. 
And if I ask for the most wonderful combinations 
of harmonious sounds, I must listen to the exulting 
praise, the shouts of adoration, the tumultuous rap- 
tures of Christian Hallelujahs. The powers of man 
never reach the true measure of their greatness ex- 
cept in the vision and service of God. 

I have sometimes tried to imagine what would 
have been the preciousness of that legacy which 
Shakspeare would have left to the world had his 
genius been wholly devoted to illustrate and enforce 
religious truth. We should surely have had in 
these last days, psalms of thanksgiving such as the 
world has never listened to since the harp of David 
was silent; sacred eloquence glowing with a fire 
like that which still burns in the pages of Ezekiel 
and Isaiah ; parables of beauty inferior only to those 
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which fell from the lips of Him, of whose wisdom 
we are ever reminded by the birds of the air and the 
lilies of the field, by the misery of prodigals and the 
mercy of parental love. But if he has not spoken, 
as a theologian, of the riches of the Divine grace, he 
has revealed the hatefulness of human sin which 
God forgives, as no uninspired intellect ever re- 
vealed it before; if he has not said much about the 
consolations of the Gospel, he has sounded the 
depths of that misery which the Gospel only can 
console; if his splendid imagination has not brought 
the gates of Heaven nearer, he has made us feel 
the vanity and the worthlessness of all earthly 
glory. For these things, as for a thousand more, it 
becomes us to be grateful; and although on him 
there rested no tongue of fire, and no infallible 
teaching guided him into all truth, we recognise in 
his immortal pages an illustrious confirmation of 
the truth of the text—that man is more than the 
dust of the earth from which he sprung and to 
which he must return—that ‘“‘ There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding.” 
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Che Atlutual Relations of 
Ahysical Science amd Religions Faith. 


Delivered in Carrs Lane Chapel, on Sunday Evening, September 10, 
1865, during the visit to Birmingham of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


Che Mutual Relations of Dhysical Srience 
and Religions Fatih. 


“To, these are parts of His ways ; but how little a portion is heard of 
Him.”—Jos xxvi, 14, 


How it has come to pass that Physical Science and 
Religious Faith regard each other with antagonism 
and distrust, it is not my purpose to inquire. ‘The 
mutual hostility did not spring up in recent times ; 
it dates back to the earliest ages of Greek specu- 
lation. To be too curious in investigating the 
original causes of a quarrel, and the circumstances 
which have prolonged and aggravated it, is seldom 
the best way of bringing about a reconciliation. 
Certainly, those of us who believe that in Christ, the 
Creator of the Universe was manifest in the flesh, 
have no reason for looking with alarm or hostility 
upon the discoveries of modern science. The un- 
friendliness ought not to be on our side. Every 
new triumph of scientific genius is a new illustra- 
tion of the truth which lies at the foundation of our 
faith, that man was created in the image of God, 
and is, therefore, endowed with faculties which 
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enable him to understand the structure of the Uni- 
verse which God made. Every new power which 
we acquire over the forces of the material world, is 
a nearer approach to that ultimate supremacy over 
the works of God’s hands, which belongs to the 
ideal condition of man, as a son, not merely a ser- 
vant, of God—a supremacy which has been restored 
to our race by the Lord Jesus Christ. Every new 
accession to our scientific knowledge is an additional 
argument for adoring the infinite wisdom of Christ, 
the Creator of all things; and every increase of the 
happiness and security of human life, every allevia- 
tion of pain, every protection against disease, 
resulting from a profounder acquaintance with the 
resources and laws of the physical creation, is a 
fresh discovery of the wealth of Christ’s goodness, 
and a fresh reason for faith in the bright golden 
age, which He has promised shall some day bless 
mankind. 

But as some of you seem to be confounded by 
the rapidity and victorious energy with which in our 
times the scientific intellect is extending its con- 
quests, and may fear that, since man can learn so 
much for himself, the necessity of any divine revela- 
tion may soon cease to be felt and acknowledged ; 
and as some ardent and excited students of physical 
science appear to think that the religious faith of 
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the past is as obsolete as its theories of the material 
universe, I propose to speak of the Limits of 
Physical Science, and especially of the relation of 
its methods and discoveries to the evidences and 
contents of the Christian revelation. 

In the passage immediately preceding the text, 
Job had been acknowledging the great power of 
God, who, he says, “hangeth the earth upon 
nothing,” “bindeth up the waters in His thick 
clouds, and the cloud is not rent under them;” 
“the pillars of heaven tremble and are astonished 
at His reproof;” ‘“ He divideth the sea with His 
power ;” “by His spirit He hath garnished the 
heavens;’’ and then he exclaims, ‘‘ Lo, these are 
parts of His ways; but how little a portion is heard 
of Him?” He means to say that the wonders of 
God are inexhaustible; that all we know is insig- 
nificant compared with what remains unknown. 
And, looking at the broad continent of Physical 
Science, with its numerous and wealthy provinces, 
I wish to remind you this evening, that if it were 
possible for a solitary man to become the absolute 
master of them all, he would be acquainted with 
only one region of the divine activity. Learn what 
you will of the structure and history of the earth, 
of the mysterics of light and heat, of the develop- 


ment of physical life, of the laws which govern 
U 
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the remotest reaches of the material universe, and 
still ‘‘these are but parts of His ways.” 

Revelation has to do with departments of truth 
of which physical science can tell us nothing. 
Physical science is the ally, not the rival, of the 
Christian faith. 


The student of physical science investigates the 
laws of God’s action in the physical universe, and 
relies with absolute faith on the constancy of the 
forces which underlie all physical phenomena. To 
him the connection between antecedent and conse- 
quent is unvarying and indissoluble. If, anywhere, 
there seems to be irregularity, he attributes it to 
his own ignorance, and confidently anticipates the 
time, when a wider knowledge will enable him to 
reduce to perfect theoretical order what seems most 
arbitrary and uncertain. 

His experience convinces him that there is an 
exact method throughout the material universe ; he 
refuses to hear anything of vague chance or inexpli- 
cable catastrophes ; he believes that the divine plan 
was fixed once for all; and that the human intellect 
is capable of discovering for itself what that plan is. 
Gradually, in one department of enquiry after 
another, he is able to avail himself of the rigour 
and exactness of mathematical science. Naturally 
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enough, he thinks of God as the creator of a huge 
mechanism which works on, through one millennium 
after another, with undeviating and unfaltering re- 
gularity. | 
But let him turn his eyes away from his proper 
studies, and he will be forced to acknowledge that 
he is in the presence of facts of altogether another 
order. The phenomena of the human soul are 
essentially different from the phenomena with which 
he is most familiar, and must be investigated on 
other principles, and by other methods. In the 
material universe there is no freedom. If the path 
of a planet varies from that which the astronomer 
had calculated, he knows that there has been an 
error in the process of his calculations, or that ke 
has omitted some of the forces which determine its 
orbit. There is nothing contingent or uncertain. 
But. the moral action of man cannot be accu- 
rately predicted, however complete our knowledge 
may be of the circumstances in which he is placed, 
of his past history, or of his present character. In 
the obscurest soul, there is a secret power which is 
not bound by the chains of law. Physical science 
may include in her province the structure of man’s 
physical nature ; intellectual science may construct 
a true theory of the action of his intellectual facul- 
ties; moral science may determine the laws of his 
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emotional life; but there is an interior region into 
which no science can penetrate. 

The voluntary activity of man lies beyond the 
limits of science, because the will of man is free. 
You an calculate the path of a planet, but you can- 
not calculate the moral history of your own child. 
This inability does not arise from our ignorance of 
the conditions of the problem; it arises from the 
characteristic attributes of the will itself. Every 
language man has ever spoken—no matter how 
perfect or how rude,—the literature of the ancient 
and of the modern world, the indestruetible instincts 
of the human soul, the testimony of consciousness, 
unite to affirm that the human will is independent 
of natural law. 

You may torture the body of man with fire or 
the rack, but he can defy all physical constraint ; 
you may compel his intellect by the sheer force of 
logic to accept the most unwelcome truth, but his 
. will can decline to act, even under the pressure of 
the most conclusive demonstration ; you may excite 
his strongest passions, but his will may refuse to be 
swayed by them. The will is a supernatural power. 

It is this which gives to man his supreme dignity ; 
and it is this which underlies all that is most pa- 
thetic, glorious, and tragic in human life. 

There are, indeed, laws which the will ought to 
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acknowledge; laws which vindicate their authority 
to the conscience, and arise necessarily from the 
mutual relations existing among mankind. These 
laws are sanctioned, we believe, by God Himself ; 
and, if violated, will be adequately avenged.- But 
there is this plain difference between the material 
world and the soul of man, that in the one, law is 
always obeyed, and in the other, its control can be 
resisted and thrown off. 

A perfect knowledge of the divine action in the 
one region may leave us altogether ignorant of the 
divine action in the other. Physical science is a 
discovery of the working out of God’s thoughts 
where God’s will is absolute. Revelation discloses 
the principles on which God governs a race, every 
individual of which is invested with the mysterious 
and awful power of resisting God’s authority. I 
have a right to say, therefore, that if physical sci- 
ence had reached the farthest limits of her true 
province, her glorious discoveries would include 
only “parts” of God’s ways, and after all she could 
tell us we should still say, “‘ How little a portion is 
heard of Him.” Divine attributes of which she 
may have found no trace, divine perfections which 
could not be manifested in the regions with which 
she is familiar, will surely become active in the re- 
lations which exist between God and mankind. 
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Keen as is the interest which we feel in the struc- 
ture and laws of the material world, and though the 
increase of scientific knowledge is intimately con- 
nected with the increase of the happiness and dig- 
nity of human life, the heart of man in every 
country and every age has been far more profoundly 
interested in inquiries suggested by the moral con- 
dition of our race. To answer these inquiries, we 
investigate the moral nature and history of man. 
But hardly has our investigation begun, before we 
discover that, although, from the very earliest his- 
toric times to our own, these higher speculations 
have employed the noblest faculties of the noblest 
intellects, Philosophy has arrived at no clear and 
satisfactory solution of some of the difficulties by 
which the soul is most troubled. With the excep- 
tion of a few elementary and fundamental truths — 
such as the eternal distinction between right and 
wrong, the existence of God, His moral perfection, 
and the moral responsibility of man—she apparently 
can teach us nothing. The truths which she knows 
raise questions which sometimes fill the heart with 
agony, and even fire the brain with madness. 

If there be, as Philosophy tells me there is, an 
eternal distinction between right and wrong, I, who 
am conscious of having violated the law of my 
own conscience, have an infinite interest in learning 
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what are the just consequences of my offence, and 
whether they can be averted; and I have a still 
greater interest in learning how I may escape from 
the moral weakness which seems to incapacitate me 
for living a perfect life, and which yet I cannot help 
regarding as a crime rather than a calamity. 

If there be a God, as Philosophy tells me there 
is—Philosophy, I say, not Science,—I who am 
conscious of possessing some faint image of the 
highest attributes which can belong to Him, ought 
to have some certain knowledge of what His 
thoughts are about me and the life I am living. 
When I hear His name, I am thrilled with a sense 
of mysterious and intimate relationship with Him, 
and am agitated with an irrepressible passion to 
see His face, or overshadowed by an awful dread of 
His displeasure. 

But with these high matters Physical Science has 
nothing to do, and even Philosophy is powerless to 
help me. 

Baffled, confounded, humbled, by the failure of 
all my own attempts to penetrate the darkness 
which surrounds me, I am told that there is a 
revelation in which my most urgent inquiries find 
an answer ; that God has acknowledged the kinship 
between Himself and me, and broken the awful 
silence which I had begun to feel was insupportable; 
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that as He invested the human will with super- 
natural attributes, He has made Himself known to 
mankind in a supernatural manner. 

Now if Physical Science ventures to stand between 
me and this alleged revelation—tells me that 
throughout the material universe no hint or sug- 
gestion is found of any action on God’s part 
except through natural laws—she exceeds the limit 
of her authority; she forgets that to her, only 
“parts” of God’s ways are known. I reply, that I 
myself am not under the dominion of natural law ; 
that my moral life is essentially a supernatural 
thing ; and that I feel no surprise if God grants me 
a supernatural revelation of His character and will. 
The province of Science and the province of Religion 
are essentially distinct ; the absence of the super- 
natural in the one, does not justify the inference 
that the supernatural will be absent in the other. 


Perhaps it may be urged, that in the mira- 
culous evidences of the Christian Faith, and in the 
contents of the early books of the Old Testament, 
revelation invades the territory of science, and must 
acknowledge her authority. 

It would be useless for me to attempt to discuss 
in this sermon the alleged contradictions between 
certain passages in the ancient Jewish Scriptures 
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and modern scientific theories ; and indeed I think 
it illogical to attempt to persuade any one in these 
days to believe in Moses who does not already 
believe in Christ. The record of the revelation 
made to ourselves is contained in the New Testa- 
ment; and I will never argue in behalf of Judaism 
with a man who is not already a Christian. 

With regard to the Christian Miracles, it may, I 
think, be clearly shown that Physical Science has 
nothing definite to urge against either their possi- 
bility or their antecedent probability. 

It is against a certain intellectual tendency cha- 
racteristic of our age, rather than against specific 
objections suggested by modern discovery, that the 
Christian revelation both in its contents and its 
evidences has to struggle. 

Mr Lecky has justly said in his “ History of the 
Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe,” that 
“the discoveries of physical science form a habit of 
mind which is carried far beyond the limits of 
physics.” For instance, when men believed that 
the planet we inhabit was the centre of the mate- 
rial universe, and that the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, were bodies of inconsiderable magnitude, 
existing only to give our own world light and heat, 
and to adorn our visible heavens with beauty and 
splendour; and when impenetrable darkness obs- 
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tructed all attempts to travel back beyond the early 
ages of human history, our race appeared to hold a 
more dignified rank, and a larger place in the cre- 
ation than it seems modest to claim now. It was 
less startling to be told that God had made a special 
revelation of Himself to man, and had even sus- 
pended the laws of nature to promote man’s well- 
being. 

The discoveries of Astronomy and Geology have 
effected a revolution in our estimate of man’s posi- 
tion in the universe. We know now that our own 
world is insignificant in size, and subordinate in 
position, compared with thousands of those shining 
orbs which fill the fathomless abysses of space with 
their glory; and that even in the history of this 
insignificant planet the human race occupies a brief 
and insignificant period. It is therefore felt to be 
improbable, almost incredible, that man should 
have attracted the special regard of the infinite 
Creator of all things; his position is too obscure to 
render it at all likely. 

But this “bias” against the Christian Revelation, 
which seriously affects the temper and mood in 
which the men of our times examine its claims on 
their reception appears to me altogether illegitimate. 
What has the human soul to do with the magnitude 
of the material universe, and with the long proces- 
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sion of ages which preceded the appearance of our 
race in this world? As soon as you approach the 
intellectual and moral life of man, you enter a region 
in which you have to do with a new order of facts. 
I refuse to be overpowered, I refuse to renounce the 
dignity inseparable from my intellectual and moral 
nature, in the presence of the vast extent and the 
vast duration of the physical system to which I 
belong. Whatever you may tell me about the 
mere physical magnitude of other worlds, I reply, 
that Iam conscious of a relationship to the God 
who created them, which makes me sure that I am 
dearer to His heart than al] the splendours of the 
material universe. Whatever you may tell me of 
the wonderful changes through which this world 
passed before man appeared in it, I reply, that in 
the judgment of God, to whose moral perfections 
my own nature bears firm and unambiguous testi- 
mony, these changes are utterly unimportant 
compared with the moral vicissitudes of a solitary 
human soul. Physical science will inflict the most 
fearful injury, not only upon the reliycous life, but 
also on the moral life of man, if it makes us crouch 
and cringe before the mere material grandeur of the 


universe. 


Again, constant familiarity with the perfect order 
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of God’s physical creation originates a tendency to 
ignore the real character and significance of human 
sin. Science discovers no violation of physical law. 
Apparent catastrophes are necessary stages in the 
progress of development. What seems to perish is 
not destroyed, its component elements reappear in 
other and perhaps more perfect forms. Decay and 
death are the conditions of life. Out of volcanic 
fires, and the shock of earthquakes, and destroying 
floods, has arisen this fair and beautiful and peace- 
ful world. 


* All discord” is but “harmony not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good.” 

Hence there is a natural inclination to regard sin 
as a necessary element in the development of the 
human race. Grotesque and monstrous forms of 
animal life existed in the world before man; perhaps 
man himself struggled upwards from these inferior 
ranks to his present physical supremacy. Why may 
we not regard the errors, and even the crimes, of 
mankind as inevitable but transient stages in the 
progress of our race to moral nobleness and per- 
fection? In the physical universe, the wise and 
beneficent laws of the Creator work out their re- 
sults by slow and sometimes perplexing processes ; 
in the moral universe too—spite of present con- 
fusion—we may hope that all will come right at 
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last; and even what we are obliged for the present 
to call wrong, has its necessary place and function 
in the vast and complicated system. 

This is another false “bias” derived from the 
predominance of the scientific spirit. It is false, 
because it does not recognise the essential difference 
between those provinces of thought in which it 
originates, and all speculations concerning the 
moral life and destiny of mankind. In every region 
of the material universe, “whatever is, is right” , 
but in the moral universe, if we may trust our 
own consciences and the universal judgment of the 
race, very many things are miserably wrong. All 
the laws of which physical science can tell us any- 
thing are laws which are always and everywhere 
obeyed; moral laws are laws which ought to be 
obeyed, but are very generally transgressed. You 
have no right to argue that everything is going 
well in the moral universe, because everything is 
going well in the material universe. When you 
discover the law of attraction acting irregularly, and 
the chemical properties of the most familiar sub- 
stances varying from day to day, you may reason 
from the order of the physical creation and from the 
phenomena of its development to the principles and 
issues of the divine government of man—but not 
till then. ‘There is a real conflict between the 
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human will and the divine. We act, not as God 
pleases, but as we please. Our individual wrong- 
doing is not essential to the universal “ harmony :’’ 
it is a real “discord.” It raises the divine anger, 
it provokes chastisement, it renders repentance 
necessary ; if persevered in, it must separate us 
from the divine order and involve us in unknown 
misery and shame. The theory of Christianity rests 
on the recognition of the essential evil and calami- 
tous consequences of sin; our own consciousness 
affirms that sin is a positive violation of the divine 
law, and that suffering is its righteous penalty ; if 
under the influence of a false “bias” derived from 
physical science, we come to think of it as simply 
a necessary element in the development of our race, 
we contradict not revelation merely, but the deep- 
est instincts of man’s moral nature. 

Certain inferences from the moral averages of 
which statistical science treats, are glaring illustra- 
tions of an illegitimate application of the principles 
of Physical Science to the moral life of man; Mr 
Lecky has an excellent paragraph on this subject in 
the introduction to his book. “Averages, so far 
from necessarily implying a law, are a confession 
that no law has been discovered.” 


The quiet assumption on the part of many 
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modern writers that miracles are impossible is 
another illustration of the illegitimate influence of 
an “intellectual habit” formed by a too exclusive 
devotion to scientific investigations. 

The advocates of Revelation do not deny the 
regularity and constancy of natural laws. We do 
not impeach the wisdom and perfection of these 
laws. We do not say that it was necessary for the 
Creator to modify their action in order to secure the 
ends for which they were established. The uniform 
connection between antecedent and consequent is a 
postulate both of Revelation and Science. If the 
connection were irregular and uncertain, there could 
be no scientific knowledge of the material world— 
nor could any miraculous evidence be given for the 
divine commission of an inspired prophet; the 
whole force of the argument from miracles rests 
on the constancy of the laws of nature; only a 
supernatural power can account for miraculous 
phenomena. 

But whether it is possible or probable that 
miracles should be wrought to authenticate a direct 
communication from God is a question on which 
Physical Science has absolutely no right to pro- 
nounce an opinion. She cannot presume to limit 
the power of God ; she cannot form any judgment 
as to the probability of His making a supernatural 
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revelation of Himself to man, or as to the means 
He will select to prove that the revelation really 
comes from Him. That a power higher than natural 
law can manifest itselfin the very provinces which 
belong to Physical Science is an obvious fact. 
Account for the elevation of my hand. Physiology 
will reply by describing the structure of my arm, 
. the mechanical arrangements of the elbow and the 
wrist, the action of the muscles, and the influence 
of the motor-nerves. This is the region of law. 
But the movement of the hand is not accounted for 
yet. Behind these physiological phenomena there 
is another power, my supernatural will. Nor will 
it do to say that the action of my will was but the 
necessary result of the motives which influenced 
me. Iam conscious of the power of choosing by 
what motive I will be determined. Trace back the 
chain of natural antecedents and consequents as 
elaborately as you will, and you reach at last a force 
which is above nature, in attempting to explain so 
simple a phenomenon as the elevation of a human 
hand. Nor can any explanation be given of the 
manner in which the supernatural volition is trans- 
lated into the region of physical law. 

Take the Bible lying on this desk. Why do you 
believe that it is the production of human thought 
and skill? Simply because there are no natural 
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é laws which, left to their own uncontrolled and 
unguided action, would produce a substance like 
paper, or impress on it the printed characters which 
represent human language, or bind the loose sheets 
into a volume. It is not a natural production at 
all; it is the creation of a supernatural will employ- 
ing natural substances and natural laws to effect its 
purpose. What is miraculous, differs from what is 
artificial, simply in this—that in the one, effects are 
produced which can be accounted for only by the 
action of the will of man; and in the other, effects 
are produced which can be accounted for only by 
the action of the will of God. 

The question to be examined is, whether the 
story of the Christian miracles can be explained on 
any hypothesis which refuses to recognise in them 
the results of a special divine volition. That ques- 
tion must be determined partly by the acknowledged 
canons of historical criticism—a science which is 
far older, let it be remembered, than any of the 
sciences which have created the bias of our age 
against the credibility of a supernatural revelation 
—and partly by the judgment of the moral and 
religious faculties on the contents of Christianity. 

In the investigation of the historical evidence of 
the Christian miracles, Physical Science has no 


right to exert any influence, favourable or adverse, 
x 
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until the last stage of the process is arrived at. If 
you begin the inquiry with the foregone conclusion 
that no testimony can prove the reality of such a 
fact as the resurrection of Christ, for instance, and 
that the only reasonable object of examining the 
early records of the Church is to learn how the 
story can be most easily and plausibly explained 
away, you are not acting honestly as an historical 
student. The only method of promoting the 
interests of truth, is to permit every science to do its 
own work on its own principles. If there is inade- 
quate evidence to prove that we have the testimony 
of honest witnesses to the story of the Christian 
miracles, historical criticism is perfectly competent 
to prove the inadequacy. Nor is it legitimate for 
Physical Science to make any preliminary objection 
to the necessary untrustworthiness of human testi- 
mony. That is a subject with which Physical 
Science has nothing to do. What evidence is 
sufficient to establish a natural Jaw it is her business 
to know—but the evidence which is sufficient to 
establish a history in which volition, human or 
divine, has an important place, is, for the most 
part, of an essentially different order. It is not 
experiment or observation which can establish or 
destroy the common story of the life of Socrates ; 
that must stand or fall by the evidence of testimony. 
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It is not experiment or observation which can estab- 
lish or destroy the common conviction of Christen- 
dom, that those who knew our Lord Jesus Christ, 
affirmed that He raised the dead, healed the sick, 
walked on the sea, changed water into wine; 
testimony alone can determine whether the friends 
of Christ affirmed these things or not. 

Nor can it be admitted that human testimony is 
necessarily less conclusive than scientific evidence. 
If, sometimes, in a trial for murder testimony is 
conflicting, sometimes the evidence of scientific 
men is conflicting too. If, sometimes, scientific 
evidence is irresistible, sometimes the evidence of 
testimony is irresistible too. We send the living 
to the gallows, and we condemn the dead to infamy, 
on the authority of testimony,—a plain proof that 
in the common opinion of all kinds of men, human 
testimony may sometimes have as much force— 
practically at any rate—as can belong even to 
mathematical demonstration. 

Supposing historical criticism to have proved that 
the friends of Christ believed in the reality of His 
miracles, and wrote the four gospels in good faith— 
what then? Has physical science no function at 
all in determining the value of their testimony? I 
am very far from saying that. I believe, on the 
contrary, that at the last stage of the inquiry 
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Physical Science has a right to be heard, and that 
her judgment will rather confirm than destroy the 
supernatural character of the alleged miracles of 
Christ. She has no right to give the mind any 
“bias” whatever, until it is determined whether 
or no we have in the New Testament the genuine 
and honest testimony of the friends of Christ; up 
to that point the whole investigation belongs to the 
province of historical criticism. But if it be proved, 
as I deliberately think it has been, that impregnable 
evidence sustains the good faith of the Christian 
records, Physical Science may be and should be 
appealed to, to determine whether, under any con- 
ceivable conditions, natural phenomena could have 
happened, which would account for men of ordinary 
intelligence supposing that Christ wrought super- 
natural wonders of the kind ascribed to Him in the 
four Gospels. 

Cases of restoration from apparent death are 
familiar to every physiological student ; will these 
cases explain the alleged resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? An extraordinary influence on the 
body is sometimes exerted by strong mental emo- 
tion; will that fact account for the alleged cases 
of recovery from blindness, deafness, dumbness, 
paralysis, lameness, which, as the Evangelists affirm, 
illustrated the power of Christ ? 
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Curious forms of delusion are known to have 
been connected with fanatical excitement; do these 
make it likely that the disciples of our Lord sup- 
posed that He miraculously walked on the sea, and 
multiplied the five loaves into sufficient food to 
satisfy five thousand hungry men ? 

In determining whether, according to any known 
or conceivable natural laws, men could have believed 
that they saw miracles, when they saw only rare 
and unusual natural phenomena whick their defective 
science rendered them incapable of explaining, it 
will be only fair to remember how frequent these 
alleged miracles are,—how various, how open, were 
the circumstances in which they are said to have 
been wrought, —how bitter was the hostility which 
they provoked. There is not only the alleged 
resurrection of Lazarus to be accounted for, but the 
alleged resurrection of the daughter of Jairus, and 
of the widow’s son of Nain. ‘There are instances 
too numerous to be mentioned of alleged miraculous 
recovery from many forms of disease and of phy- 
sical imperfection. 

It is my impression that after historical criticism 
has been permitted to work unimpeded and un- 
biassed, in the examination of the evidence which 
lies within her province, and which establishes the 
genuineness and honesty of the testimony on which 
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the Christian miracles rest, all that Physical Science 
can do, is, to pronounce that our present knowledge 
of the laws of nature makes it certain that no con- 
ceivable natural phenomena could have produced 
the impression on both the friends and enemies of 
“Christ, that He performed the wonders ascribed to 
Him in the four Gospels. When scientific know- 
ledge was less extensive and less exact, those who 
wished to eliminate the miraculous element from 
Christianity, were accustomed to argue that the 
apostles might be very honest men, and yet have 
mistaken singular and rare, but merely natural 
occurrences, for evidences of His supernatural power. 
That line of argument the progress of science has 
hopelessly destroyed. 

Let historical criticism place the Christian records 
in the hands of Physical Science, and the whole 
controversy will be reduced to this issue :—Science 
may suggest that the alleged miracles are very won- 
derful; that to a mind accustomed to the perfect 
order of the material universe, they are very impro- 
bable; that perhaps, the four Gospels do not con- 
tain the testimony of contemporary witnesses, but 
perpetuate the mythical traditions of a later genera- 
tion. If Criticism can answer, No, these documents 
are the genuine productions of the personal friends 
of Christ, Physical Science has no right to offer any 
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objection—that part of the enquiry lies beyond her 
province. 

But Science may suggest again, Perhaps this tes- 
timony is the testimony of deliberate liars and 
impostors. If Criticism can answer, No, they were 
honest men! Physical Science has still no right to 
contest her decision. 

But when the investigation has reached this point, 
Criticism may in her turn ask Physical Science whe- 
ther any such phenomena can be produced by mere 
natural laws, or by the will of man controlling and 
employing natural laws, as would produce on the 
minds of men of ordinary intelligence such impres- 
sions as were produced on the minds of the ori- 
ginal disciples of our Lord. Physical Science has 
only one reply to make ;—If these books contain 
the testimony of honest men—and Criticism can 
prove that they do—these men were the witnesses 
of events which imply the presence and activity of 
a power higher than nature and higher than the will 
of man. Whether that power was the power of 
God, or of some other invisible being, good or evil, 
must be determined neither by Criticism nor by 
Science, but by the judgment of our moral sense 
on the contents and effects of the Christian revela- 
tion. 

And now, let me say for myself, and for tens of 
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thousands more, who have the firmest faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as God manifest in the flesh, 
that we regard the progress of Physical Science 
with no distrust; we only ask that she should not 
pass beyond the lines by which her authority 
is justly limited. We regard with admiration 
those triumphs of the scientific intellect which in- 
vest the last fifty years in the history of this country 
with a splendour, different in kind from that which 
rests upon the Elizabethan age, but neither less 
lasting nor less glorious. We acknowledge that 
but for the scientific discoveries which the present 
generation has seen applied to the arts of life, the 
stability and grandeur of this country would be 
threatened with early decay, and all the moral and 
religious interests which are involved in the prospe- 
rity and power of the English nation seriously 
imperiled. 

To us the illustrious students of nature are 
ministers of God, and benefactors of mankind. 
Without the rapture of inspiration, they are pro- 
phets who interpret to us the laws by which God 
orders His physical creation, and they are recover- 
ing for us the history of His providence in the ages 
which rolled by before the earliest years of which 
tradition preserves a vague and uncertain memory. 
Unconsecrated by the imposition of saintly hands, 
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they are priests by whose service and mediation 
rich and innumerable blessings, which it has ever 
been in the heart of God to grant, are actually 
obtained for the relief of human suffering, the 
increase of human happiness, and the general eleva- 
tion and improvement of the condition of our race. 
As yet, these brilliant triumphs over the mysteries 
and powers of the physical universe are only just 
beginning ; and we seem to be on the very edge of 
great discoveries, the ultimate influence of which, 
on the thought and progress of mankind, it is im- 
possible to anticipate. 

But to trust the future destiny of man, even in 
this world, to the ministry and guardianship of 
mere Science, is to forget the bounds which she can 
never pass, and her utter impotence to meet the 
higher necessities of our nature. That system of 
Philosophy—if Philosophy it can be called—which 
has for the present formed the most intimate alli- 
ance with the Physical Science of our times, instead 
of answering, only ignores, the awful questions 
which press most heavily upon the heart, and de- 
clares them incapable of solution. 

It is the dark and chilling shadow cast by 
Positivism upon the soul of France which has led 
M. Renan to look upon the future so despondently, 
and mournfully to ask, ‘“ Shall we attain to a more 
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certain knowledge of the destiny of man and his 
connection with the Infinite? Shall we understand 
more clearly the law of the origin of being, the 
nature of perception, what life is, and what per- 
sonality ? Will the world, without returning to 
credulity, and while persisting in the path of 
positive philosophy, find again true joy, order, hope, 
calm contemplation? Willit some day be worth 
while to live; and will the man who believes in 
duty, find in that duty his reward? Will that 
science to which we devote our lives repay us for 
what we sacrifice to her? I know not. All that 
is certain is this; in seeking for truth in a scientific 
way, we shall have performed our duty. If truth 
is sad, we shall at least have the consolation of 
having found it by recognised rules; it may be 
said that we deserved to find it more consoling ; 
we shall bear this testimony, that we have been 
true and sincere at heart.’’* 

Nothing that the Positive Philosophy can tell us 
will dissipate the gloomy shadows by which these 
sad questions were suggested; Physical Science can 
do nothing to drive them away. It is significant that 
the brilliant but erring lecturer turned for consola- 
tion to the history of the race. ‘The development 


* Renan’s Inaugural Lecture on “ The Position of the Shemitic 


Nations in the History of Civilisation.”—English Translation, 
p. 145. 
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of mankind,” he said, “is not to be explained by 
the hypothesis that man is only a finite being; vir- 
tue but a refinement of egoism; religion but a 
cheat.” . ... “History proves this truth, that 
there is a transcendent instinct in human nature 
which urges it to a nobler goal.” 

Yes, there is a “‘ transcendent instinct in human 
nature’ which has asserted itself in every age with 
tremendous power, though often in forms mons- 
trous, repulsive, and grotesque. The child of the 
infinite God, man is impatient of the narrow limits 
within which his mere material interests lie ; athirst 
for communion with the Father of Spirits, he strug- 
gles with irrepressible energy to penetrate the 
secrets which hie behind the mightiest and grandest 
objects of the visible creation. What to him are 
rolling planets; what to him the innumerable stars 
which burn and shine in the boundless regions of 
space; what to him the protracted history of the 
material world which is his temporary home! The 
cry of his heart is, Let me see God ;—let me tell 
Him how I have forgotten Him; let me implore 
His pardon; let me invoke His strong defence 
against the powers of evil, and the consolations of 
His love and sympathy in my time of trouble! No 
matter, though science may declare that man is but 
the last development of a long succession of infe- 
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rior types of life; whatever the origin and history 
of this physical nature of mine, which will soon 
return to dust—I am conscious of my spiritual re- - 
lation to the Infinite; I feel the awful significance 
of sin; I must be reconciled to God. 

To this agony, Physical. Science can give no 
effective relief, hardly a temporary anodyne. Let 
her send out the keenest and most ardent of her 
ministers to interrogate heaven and earth, and they 
will bring back no tidings of the truth which it 
most concerns me to know. ‘The depth saith, It 
is not in me; and the sea saith, It is not with me.” 

But I turn away from the regions of science, and 
I see the millions of Christendom—the nations 
which possess the wealth and the glory of the 
world—bowing down before Him who taught on 
the mount, and walked on the Sabbath through the 
corn fields, and wept at the grave of Lazarus, and 
died on the cross; they confess that in Him God 
became man ; for eighteen centuries His personal 
influence has been purifying and ennobling the 
moral life of the race ; countless saints and martyrs 
have revealed, in their living holiness and in the 
heroic constancy of their deaths, the intensity and 
depth of the sacred passion which He has been able. 
to inspire in men who never saw His face or heard 
His voice ; a brilliant succession of famous scholars 
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have defended and asserted His claims to the love 
and reverence and confidence of mankind; little 
children have felt drawn to Him by an instinct 
strong as that which makes them cling to their 
mothers’ arms; tens of thousands of guilty men 
have been moved to tears and penitence by the 
memory of His purity and love; the wretched and 
weary have sunk at His feet and found rest. Is it 
possible that He can be all that the love and venera- 
tion of His followers affirm? If so, then at last 
the most eager and anxious questionings of my soul 
have received their final answer; if not, then even 
at this period in the history of human thought no 
solution has been found. ‘The choice hes between 
Christ—at least as an inspired prophet—and utter 
darkness and despair. 

And confess that in Christ God became man, and 
the moral instincts which impel you to seek commu- 
nion with the invisible and eternal Creator of all 
things, are confirmed and for ever established; the 
Incarnation is the visible and impregnable proof 
that the nature of man is akin to the nature of 
God, and that the humblest and obscurest of our 
race may behold His glory and rejoice in His love. 
Confess that in Christ God Himself came to share 
the sorrows of men, and to live for a time under 
the dark and dreary shadows of human sin, and 
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you need no longer fear that because of your wrong- 
doing God has cast you away from His presence 
and left you without help in your struggles towards 
a life of purity and peace. 

The very heart and essence of the Christian 
Faith is this—that the God from whose inspiration 
the human soul originally sprung, appeared among 
men in our own form, exposed to the temptations 
by which we are assaulted, enduring the sorrows 
which we suffer, and that He died at last a cruel 
and shameful death. He does not regard us with 
fierce and vehement enmity ; He yearns for our love 
and confidence as the soul of a father yearns for the 
love and confidence even of an ungrateful and pro- 
fligate child. He is not a stern and hard Ruler, 
resolved to inflict upon us the last penalties of an 
outraged and insulted law ;—He Himself stooped 
to endure miseries which are the consequence and 
punishment of sin, that He might be able freely to 
pardon every soul that repents of evil, trusts Him 
to blot out the crimes of the past, and to give 
strength for a better life in the future. He is 
near to us now, near to every one of us; watching 
every secret movement of our souls, rejoicing with 
an infinite gladness over every sign that we are 
ready to cast ourselves upon His pity, and to ally 
our weakness with His glorious strength. He comes 
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out to meet the soul that returns to Him. He 
forgets the past folly and unthankfulness; He 
thinks only of the present resolution to do better. 
He puts His hand upon our lips while we are con- 
fessing the aggravations of our guilt and telling 
Him that we deserve henceforth to be only His 
‘hired servants.” He tells us that we are His 
children still, and He floods the heart -with the 
light of His countenance, and makes it throb 
with a celestial rapture through the assurance of His 
unchanging love. 

I have no fear, after all, that the splendours of 
Physical Science will make the crown of the Chris- 
tian faith pale and wax dim. Let them stand 
before the world, side by side, and let them both 
tell all they have to communicate concerning the 
nature of man and concerning the achievements of 
God. The human heart will declare that mar- 
vellous as are the manifestations of the divine 
wisdom and power and beneficence in the material 
creation, they are nothing compared with the tran- 
scendent glory of His love for man, as shown in the 
incarnation and death of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and that vast as are the benefits secured for the 
race by a deeper and wider knowledge of the laws 
of the material universe, they are utterly insigni- 
ficant, compared with the rest for the agitated and 
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weary soul, the peace for the troubled conscience, 
the hope and triumph in the hour of death, the 
blessedness of present communion with God, the 
recovery of His image, the certainty of eternal 
fellowship with him beyond the grave, which Christ 
has brought within our reach. 

Physical Science may tell me of the rich and 
bountiful gifts which God has bestowed upon His 
creatures, and may dazzle me with the pomp and 
splendour and power of the ministers of His 
wisdom and love; but Christ takes me by the 
hand and brings me face to face with God Him- 
self; in His presence there is fulness of joy. He 
is the Father of my spirit, and you leave my 
deepest and intensest longings unsatisfied, until 
you give me rest in His love and direct communion 
with His infinite and eternal bliss. 


Che Subucban Pastor, 


A Charge Delivered to the Rev. R, Thomas, at his Recognition 
as Pastor of the Congregational Church, Moseley Road, Birmingham, 
Tuesday, November 10th, 1863, 


Che Suburban Pastor. 


My dear Friend and Brother,—You are not here 
to-night to be publicly consecrated to the ministry 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Several years ago, in a 
distant part of the country, you were solemnly set 
apart to this office by the imposition of the hands 
of devout men, and by the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost. You have borne already the heavy 
burden of ministerial responsibilities ; you have 
been agitated already by keen ministerial anxieties; 
and, I trust, that you have often rejoiced with that 
joy “unspeakable and full’of glory,” which thrills 
the heart of a minister, when, through his work 
and in answer to his intercessions, men repent of 
their sin and unbelief, and begin to love and serve 
Christ. Contrasting the services of this evening 
with the day of your Ordination, you are probably 
conscious now of less tumultuous emotion; your 
imagination is not so excited now, as when the 
pastoral life was just beginning. ‘Then, you saw, 
in vision, a long procession of prosperous years 
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before you,—every spring-time, rich with beauty, 
and the golden corn, ripe and heavy, falling under 
the sickle, and carried triumphantly to the garner, 
every harvest-time. It appeared to you then, that 
to be entrusted with ‘the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God,” was better than to be a crowned 
king, and that a life wholly spent in rescuing men 
from sin and destruction must be a life of joy 
almost divine. I trust you hold the same faith 
still; but now, probably, your work seems invested 
with a more awful grandeur ; and its perils to 
yourself, and the infinite magnitude of its results 
to others, repress the eager joy with which you 
then accepted its honourable duties. Already, 
probably, the disappointments which come, and 
come soon, to every faithful minister of Christ, 
have sobered the enthusiasm of your earlier hopes. 

I can imagine, though most imperfectly, the 
solemnity which must have filled your heart when 
you left your former pastorate. It must have 
seemed like a foreshadowing of the close of your 
earthly ministry. You must have almost forgotten 
that many years, in all probability, were still before 
you, during which you might warn, and entreat, 
and instruct other men; you must have felt as 
though you were already standing at the judgment 
seat of Christ—to give account of every heartless, 
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careless sermon, of every cold and sluggish prayer, 
of every private opportunity for alarming the con- 
science that had been wasted, of every public 
service in which your own vision of God had been 
dim, and in which your words must have chilled 
rather than intensified the fervour of the religious 
life of your people. You thought of the dead, who, 
since your ministry began, had died without hope ; 
and, as you seemed to behold them driven away 
from the light and joy of the blessed home of the 
saints, your heart was stung with the torturing 
question whether they were lostthrough your unfaith- 
fulness. You thought of the living, who were 
unsaved, and trembled lest, perhaps, through you, 
they had been hardened against what might be the 
more pathetic and urgent pleading of your successor. 
My Brother, it is no suspicion of your fidelity which 
has suggested these thoughts; but such thoughts 
are mine, as I anticipate the final surrender of my 
ministry, and it seems to me that when you had 
preached your last sermon as the minister of your 
former church, you must have felt as though what 
the apostle calls the “terror of the Lord”—the 
awful earnestness of Christ’s final investigation of 
our ministerial work—had already come to you. 
I should be thankful to hear from your lips how the 
Ministry looks to one who has no further oppor- 
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tunity of trying to save those who for several years 
had been entrusted by God to his charge. 

But I must turn from reflections of this order to 
the duty you have invited me to perform this 
evening: and what I have to say will be founded 
on the words of Saint Paul, 


“ Take heed to the Ministry which thou didst receive 
Jrom the Lord, that thou fulfil it.” —Cot. iv., 17. 


I. 

And, in the first place—though with some hesi- 
tation and diffidence—I ask you to consider the 
special circumstances of your work in this place. 
In the great ends to be sought, in the spiritual 
energies by which these ends are to be secured, the 
work of the Christian pastor is essentially the same 
everywhere ; but for every one of us there are pecu- 
liarities in the form and method of our labours, 
arising from the peculiarities of our position, as well 
as from our own special endowments and faculties. 
Is there anything in your position, as the minister 
of a church on the outskirts of a great town,—of a 
church, meeting in a place of this size,—of a 
church which will be mainly composed of persons 
living in the immediate neighbourhood of the build- 
ing in which they worship,—of a church in which 
persons who are neither very poor nor very rich, 
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but are living a life of quiet comfort, will form a 
large proportion of the membership,—is there any- 
thing, I say, in this, which should give a special 
character and form to your ministerial life? I think 
there is. 

(1.) You have the opportunity which many of us 
have not of forming intimate personal relations with 
most of your people. The congregation will not be 
too large for this: their homes will be for the most | 
part within easy reach of your own house; your 
time need not, except by your own voluntary act, 
be largely encroached on by the multifarious secular 
engagements which can hardly be declined by 
ministers whose work lies in the heart of a great 
town. I have the very highest estimate of the im- 
portance and value and joy of personal friendship 
between a minister and the individual members of 
his congregation. There is a spiritual power in 
direct and kindly intercourse with those to whom 
we preach, which transcends the highest eloquence. 
I have often felt that of all earthly positions there 
is hardly any which a wise and thoughtful Christian 
must be so inclined to covet as that of the clergy- 
man of a country parish. His ministerial influence, 
his power over the intellect and heart of his 
people, is not confined to the three hours on the 
Sunday when they are assembled in the house of 
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God ; but all the week through, from year to year, 
he is inspiring them with his own spirit and form- 
ing all the habits of their life. The private inter- 
course between the most zealous and laborious 
minister in a large town, and the individual 
members of his church, must be interrupted by 
long intervals ; it is only when some great crisis of 
their history comes that he can be with them to 
heighten their joy or alleviate their sorrow. But 
the influence of the faithful country clergyman is 
felt throughout all the circumstances of the common 
life of his people. It is about their hearts always and 
fills their homes like the air and the sunlight. The 
little children early learn to love him; at every 
marriage festival he blesses youth and maiden as 
they enter the brighter joys and deeper sorrows of 
their new life; the anxieties which are spoken of 
to none besides are tranquillised by being entrusted 
to his ear; day by day the sick and sorrowful find 
rest and peace in his loving intercessions; to him 
the aged are able to speak of happiness and grief 
which lightened and saddened other years, and 
which have passed away from nearly every memory 
but his; and the dying always hear his voice when 
the darkness is deepening around them, and the 
gates of the dread world beyond death are silently 
opening to receive them. His influence, if less 
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extended than ours, is far deeper and more intense. 
Noiselessly and without effort the convictions which 
he deepest in his heart penetrate and rule the hearts 
of all his people. They are strong in the strength 
of his faith, devout through sympathy with his 
devotion; his compassion for human suffering 
diffuses among them a universal kindliness ; and in 
the continual presence of his sanctity they are 
unable to forget God. No doubt the pleasant 
vision of a life like this has sometimes visited your 
imagination. In this place, you may approach 
more nearly the ideal form of ministerial labour 
than in most places besides. 

Let me ask you to augment your faith in the 
worth and power of the private influence over in- 
dividual souls of a right-hearted Christian minister. 
Christ Himself whose words could touch and charm 
great crowds of men, and constrain even the rude 
soldiers who were sent to take him by force, to ac- 
knowledge that “ never man spake like this man,’— 
Christ Himself relied principally upon private 
opportunities of conveying instruction and imparting 
strength. Through all the centuries of Christian 
history, what He said to the Jewish Rabbi who 
came to Him by night, to the Samaritan wo- 
man who found Him sitting alone by the well 
when she came to draw water, to His chosen friends 
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in the upper room at Jerusalem, has exerted a 
more conspicuous spiritual power than all His 
public discourses. Nor is this all ;—it was by this 
private intercourse chiefly, that He disciplined and 
prepared for their work those who laid the founda- 
tions of the church, and who, by their con- 
stancy, and courage, and their devotion to His 
glory, taught all subsequent ages the beauty, noble- 
ness, and blessedness of complete consecration to 
Christ. You may aspire to do a work of this deep 
and abiding character. 

It is hardly necessary that I should remind you, 
that this intimate relationship which must exist 
between you and your people, while it affords rare 
and most precious opportunities for usefulness, in- 
volves you in unusual obligations to live a Christian 
life of the highest and most perfect kind. It is not 
merely the thoughts that are uttered in your sermons 
which will determine their thinking, nor the minis- 
terial earnestness that may find expression in 
public warnings and appeals, which will give vigour 
and depth to their piety. You, yourself, in all your 
personal conduct; you, yourself, in the habitual 
temper and tone of your religious feeling, will exert 
afar mightier influence. Zhey will have faith in 
things unseen, if the powers of the inyisible world 
act uninterruptedly upon your own soul; they will 
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aspire to unbroken communion with God, if in 
Him you live and move and have your being; they 
will love Christ with fervent affection, if to you His 
infinite mercy is a fountain of perpetual inspiration, 
His approval the supreme object of desire and 
hope, His authority an irresistible law; and if, in 
weariness and sorrow, His very ‘name is your 
strength and consolation. What manner of person 
ought you to be in all holy conversation and god- 
liness. 

(2) The character of your congregation affords 
you the very highest advantages as a preacher ;— 
see to it that these advantages are not forgotten or 
unimproved. 

There are some of us who are almost at the 
mercy of a storm of rain, or an east wind. The 
attendance at our places of worship rises and falls 
with the barometer. We are almost as anxious on 
Sunday morning about the look of the clouds and 
the condition of the atmosphere, as we were on 
Friday and Saturday about the exegesis of our text 
and the structure of our sermons. Our hearts sink 
at a fog; we tremble at a frost; a heavy shower 
plunges us in despair. Many of our people live 
so far away, that to see them twice on a Sunday 
startles us like the vision of a comet or the shock of 
an earthquake. We begin to expound an epistle, 
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and spend laborious hours in attempting week by 
week to master its meaning, and perhaps on the 
very day that we reach the passage in which the 
thought of the inspired writer culminates in some 
urgent, practical appeal, our chapels are a desert. 
We resolve, without saying anything about it, to 
develope in a series of discourses the separate ele- 
ments of some great Christian doctrine, and half 
our congregation happens to be kept away by the 
weather, on the very morning that we are explain- 
ing the most difficult or the most important aspect 
of the truth. We reserve for weeks, and gradually 
elaborate, a sermon on some grave point of Christian 
Ethics, and preach it at last to empty pews. Dis- 
appointments of this kind will be far less common 
with you than with your brethren. Without any 
pedantry of theological pretension, you may preach 
successively on all the great truths of our Christian 
faith—you may expound book after book of Holy 
Scripture—and not be troubled by any serious fluc- 
tuations in your audience. You may arrange for 
the regular instruction of your people, and rely 
upon the attendance of the great majority of them, 
almost as confidently as a Professor relies on the 
attendance of his students. This is an advantage 
of no ordinary magnitude. 


Again, you will not be tempted here, to resort to 
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any of those wretched devices for attracting and 
maintaining a congregation, which in our times are 
bringing dishonour on the pulpit and inflicting 
injury, deeper and more fatal than I know how to 
estimate, on the people. 

There are preachers who, being deficient in the 
intellectual and moral attributes which are essential 
to those higher forms of popular eloquence which 
fascinate and impress all classes of the community, 
are resolved to grasp by illegitimate means at the 
same visible success. Unenriched with that learn- 
ing and intellectual vigour which enable a man to 
become the master of difficult and unfamiliar 
provinces of truth, unendowed with the rare genius 
which can create a heaven and earth of its own, and 
lift the thoughts of common men into a world whose 
paths they have never travelled, and whose atmos- 
phere they have never breathed before ; destitute 
of fancy, destitute of imagination, impatient of the 
labour and painstaking by which alone the power 
can be acquired of clothing our conceptions in the 
nervous and beautiful language which the great 
writers and orators of our country have been accus- 
tomed to employ,—they utter paradoxes as though 
they were wonderful revelations of hitherto unknown 
truth,—they distort and disguise thoughts which 
have been familiar to all mankind for centuries, and 
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try to pass them off as brilliant originalities,—they 
mistake spasmodic vehemence for strength, gaudy 
decoration for beauty, words of uncouth shape and 
sound, sentences of grotesque and unnatural struc- 
ture, for freshness and force of style. Foolish men 
wonder, wise men are disgusted; but neither the 
foolish nor the wise will love God better, resist sin 
more resolutely, understand the Bible more pro- 
foundly, serve Christ more zealously, if they listen 
to preaching of this kind for half a century. 

But I repeat, there will be no temptation here to 
play the charlatan in the pulpit. There will be no 
need for any thing but good sense and an earnest 
faith in the Gospel of Christ, to gather a congrega- 
tion. Bean orator when you can, but do not be 
troubled if the glow and glory of a genuine 
eloquence seldom come to you; and above all never 
try to pass off on the people a vulgar and ignoble 
imitation of the Divine gift. You can have this 
place well filled without either the reality or the 
sham. It fills itself. A minister must try hard to 
empty it. He will have a congregation—spite of 
himself. And this being so, you may place before 
you your highest and most perfect conception of 
what preaching ought to be, and may resolve, 
without danger of thinning the attendance, to 
achieve that, There will be no need for you to 
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water down your best thinking in order to make 
it endurable to the people, and to prevent them 
from wandering to places where there may be more 
to dazzle and excite. Nobody will tell you that 
the chapel will soon be empty unless you con- 
descend to be more “popular.” You will not be 
warned against the danger of excessive preparation 
for the pulpit, or—if you are—you can afford 
to treat the warning very lightly. Your great 
temptation will be that a large congregation will 
be so easily gathered and so easily retained, that 
you may come to think it hardly worth while 
to do your best, and may trust too much to the 
adventitious advantages of your position. Let me 
say, after knowing Birmingham for seventeen 
years,—for ten of which I have been a minister 
here,—that I believe that the people of this town 
are worth preaching well to. Of course, there are 
crowds of persons in Birmingham, as there are 
everywhere, who will be attracted for a little time 
by absurdity, by loud pretentiousness, by glittering 
folly of any kind. There are many who do not 
like the trouble of thinking. There are many who 
are quite satisfied with what they know already, 
and feel their self-complacency injured if they are 
obliged to listen to truths they never considered or 
mastered before. But it is my firm conviction 
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that, taking the town as a whole, there is more 
than the average amount of intellectual activity and 
vigour in it. A preacher who can say anythmg 
really worth listening to, will gradually find people. 
to listen; unless, indeed, accidental circumstances 
prevent him having a fair hearing. And when our 
townspeople once come to have faith in a man, and 
to regard him with affection and respect, I believe 
that they will stand by him through storm and 
tempest, fire and water. 

(3) I ask you to consider the special circum- 
stances of your ministry in relation to the special 
objects for which you should labour. I say the 
special objects; for the general and supreme object 
of every true Christian minister is uniform and 
invariable—the salvation of men and the glory of 
God. But every man has a peculiar work sub- 
ordinate to this end—a work defined by his position 
and resources. It is one minister’s duty to preach 
the gospel incessantly in its very simplest form ; for’ 
his congregation is composed of men and women 
who have been living in ignorance, open ungodli- 
ness, and flagrant sin. It is the duty of another to 
leave the first principles of the gospel of Christ 
and go on unto perfection, enriching his people 
with the profoundest truths of the Christian reve-’ 
lation, carefully instructing them in the higher 
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duties of the spiritual life, disciplining them for all 
forms of Christian activity ; for his congregation is 
mainly composed of those who have lived for years 
in a Christian atmosphere, and have long loved 
and served Christ. It is the duty of one to protect 
his hearers from the perils of religious scepticism ; 
of another to raise them above the flippancy and 
folly of a life of pleasure; of another to deliver 
them from slavery to the counting-house and the 
shop. 

Let us look now at your position here, and 
enquire what special work—what work, I mean, 
in addition to the preaching of the fundamental 
truths and duties of the Christian faith—you have 
to do. 

I think that everybody who has known Bir- 
mingham for any length of time, will agree with 
me that, during the last ten or twelve years, there 
has been a rapid change in the style of living, 
among our merchants, manufacturers, and prosper- 
ous tradesmen. They build handsomer houses, buy 
more costly furniture, give more expensive dinners, 
drive more showy equipages. There has, no doubt, 
been a large increase in the general wealth of the 
town; but I greatly doubt whether the increase of 
wealth has been proportionate to the increase of 
expenditure. In the suburban districts this tendency 
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has, of course, been most marked, and I see no 
indications of its having received a check. You 
will not suppose that I am disposed to quarrel with 
the progress of comfort, or even splendour, in our 
mode of life; but, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
this external change is often associated with certain 
habits of mind and moral tendencies which no man 
who cares for the nobler interests of his country, or 
of the church, can regard without anxiety. I 
believe that, in proportion to our population, we 
buy and read fewer books of the highest kind than 
were bought and read in Birmingham some years 
ago. I believe that there is a spirit of luxurious self- 
indulgence silently but surely spreading among the 
people. I believe that men are shrinking, through 
sheer indolence and effeminacy, from public secular 
work, as well as from religious work which requires 
any moral courage and any laborious painstaking. 
I believe that men are spending more upon their 
houses, upon their furniture, upon their social 
entertainments, and not increasing, in the same pro- 
portion, their contributions for the relief of suffering, 
the instruction of ignorance, and the religious wel- 
fare of mankind. 

Now I think that the minister of a subur- 
ban church is bound to look at this aspect of our 
social life, and to do his best to avert the evils it 
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is likely to bring upon us. It is from your people 
rather than mine, from those who are prosperous 
enough to live away from their workshops and their 
counting-houses, that the largest measure of sup- 
port ought to come for hospitals, for schools, for 
missions to our own poor, for the diffusion of the 
gospel] throughout the world. It is among your 
people, that there ought to rise up those who shall 
be qualified to engage personally in zealous Chris- 
tian labour among the crowded streets and courts 
where the working people live, from whom they 
derive their wealth. They will be likely to forget 
this, if you do not remember it. Living away from 
those who need their sympathy and their labour, 
they will be likely to leave their obligations undis- 
charged, unless there is a strenuous effort on your 
part to make them feel their duty. It is one of 
the gravest facts in connection with the future 
social condition of this country, that the separation 
seems to become wider every day between the poor 
and the rich. In our agricultural counties, farmers 
are living more like gentlemen than they were 
thirty years ago, and the separation between their 
families and the families of their labourers is greater 
than was ever known in the previous history of the 
country. In our manufacturing districts, we have 
streets upon streets of working people, covering 
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immense areas, in which no professional men, 
except the doctor and the minister of religion, are ever 
seen,—and in which the kindly, private influence 
which employers and their families should have over 
the employed, is absolutely unfelt. Religiously, we 
are in danger of having churches and chapels for 
prosperous people built in the suburbs of our prin- 
cipal cities and towns, and of leaving the tens of 
thousands of the poor who live among our factories 
and work-shops to care for themselves. Your 
people are in danger, through the increased expen- 
siveness of their style of living, of ceasing to give 
liberally; and they are in danger, too, from the 
comfort and luxury by which they will be increas- 
ingly surrounded, of selfishly neglecting the duty 
of personally engaging in Christian work. From 
these dangers you must save them—not merely or 
principally by direct pubhe warnings, but by your 
private and habitual influence. As you mix with 
them, let them feel that there is one man at least 
who is not dazzled by display, who pays no homage 
to ostentation, for whom there are diviner things 
in the world than expensive luxuries, to whom even 
proudly stepping horses, and silver harness, and a 
cushioned carriage, are not the chief glory of 


human life, and the supreme object-of a noble 
ambition. 
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As you move about among your people, you will 
gradually discover some who are endowed with 
superior faculties, and whose hearts glow with fer- 
vent zeal; and such persons will gradually be 
attracted into an inner circle, where the power of 
your presence will be most deeply felt. 

By genuine sympathy with them, and cordial co- 
operation, you will gradually discipline and train 
these select souls for honourable usefulness, and 
will raise up men and women, wise, energetic, 
saintly, who will be the strength and ornament of 
the church, your own chief joy, and centres of a holy 
and quiet influence by which all their brethren will 
be exalted and ennobled. 


II. 

I did intend to say something about the oppor- 
tunity you have, for realising in this church in a far 
higher form than is possible to many of us, all that 
is meant by Christian fellowship. The near neigh- 
bourhood to each other of most of your people, 
and their occupying very largely the same social 
position, affords facilities for this which you can 
hardly fail to recognise. But I must pass on to 
notice, and very briefly, two significant and sugges- 
tive expressions of the apostle in the text, which our 
English version fails to represent. If you turn to 
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your Greek Testament you will find that what he 
said was not “Take heed to the ministry thou hast 
received from the Lord,” but “Take heed to the 
ministry thou didst receive in the Lord, that thou 
fulfil it.” 

The special circumstances of your ministry in 
this place do not affect the substantial character 
of the work to which, when your ministry began, 
you devoted your whole strength, nor the sublime 
ends for which you then publicly declared it was 
your firm and immovable purpose to live. Written 
on the memory of God, are the vows you 
uttered, to consecrate all the energies of your in- 
tellect, and all the affections of your heart, to the 
salvation of mankind. Those vows cannot now be 
cancelled or recalled. Only the discovery that you 
were mistaken as to the form of service in which 
you could honour Christ most, can give you the 
right to recede. You are pledged before heaven 
and earth to live for the salvation of mankind. 
Angels are bending over you, and watching the 
fluctuations of your earnestness, in warning men 
of their danger, and convincing them of their guilt; 
and if through you they are not often thrilled with 
exulting rapture over sinners brought to repentance, 
instead of songs of joy over your fidelity, they will 
sigh forth a sad and melancholy dirge over your 
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criminal negligence and dishonourable failure. 
Christ watches you, and waits to learn whether 
your earthly service is of that noble strain, which 
your holy ambition to discharge the perilous and 
glorious functions of the ministry requires—whe- 
ther that loftier throne, that brighter crown, that 
more abundant entrance into everlasting joy which 
are the reward of the faithful minister can be yours 
—or whether having aspired to more illustrious 
honour than your brethren can reach, you must be 
condemned through indolence and unfaithfulness to 
a deeper shame. 

(1) This ministry you received cn Christ. 

The indispensable condition of serving Christ in 
this office is interior unity with Christ. Had it 
not been believed that you were in Him, you would 
never have received it at all, and by receiving it you 
were supposed to be acting under no motives, seek- 
ing no ends, not derived from unity with Him. We 
must interpret this dwelling in Christ by the 
highest form it assumes. ‘There are moments in 
the history of the Christian soul.on earth which 
enable us to anticipate what it will be for us to 
dwell in God, and God to dwell in us for ever— 
sublime acts in which the whole man is transfigured 
and glorified through active communion with the 
Lord,—moments in which the spirit masters the 
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flesh, and the baptism of fire consumes the passions 
and impulses of our inferior nature,—moments in 
which the intellect is exalted and illuminated by the 
power and splendour of divine manifestations—in 
which the conscience rises into a region where the 
voice of Christ is heard speaking with royal majesty 
and irresistible authority—in which all the affections 
of the heart, sluggish and intermittent in their 
ordinary activity, feel the presence and the attrac- 
tion of His holiness and the infinite tenderness of 
His love,—moments in which all personal memories, 
and hopes, and desires, and fears vanish and pass 
away in the blessedness of a transcendent fellowship 
—an accomplished unity with the very life and 
glory of the Lord. Did you, my brother, in 
receiving your ministry, rise into this divine oneness 
with your Master? Can you say that when you 
bowed before His throne to be consecrated to His 
service, you could have exclaimed, It is not J that 
utter these vows—not I that stretch forth my hand 
to this work—not I that accept these respon- 
sibilities ; now, at least, my intellect is filled with a 
divine light, my heart throbs with a divine passion, 
my promises are made in the divine strength; in 
this, the supremely critical action of my Christian 
life, “it is not I that live, but Christ that liveth 
in me.” 
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Such an act, in which the final union of the soul 
with God is anticipated, gives a dignity and great- 
ness to all a man’s subsequent history; it is the 
revelation of the infinite possibilities of his nature ; 
it is the sign and proof of his immortal affinity with 

"God; it is the overflowing, in a prophetic form, of 
the eternal life which has already taken possession 
of his being; it is to the soul of the Christian what 
the visible splendour was to the body of Christ, 
which shone on His countenance, and made even 
His garments white as the light; it is the bright 
and momentary apocalypse of a hidden glory—a 
glory which does not pass away when we no longer 
behold it, but dwells for ever in the secret recesses 
of the heart, like the shechinah above the mercy 
seat, and must reveal itself in this world in an 
awful and mysterious superiority to all earthly 
things, and beam forth in the world to come with 
ever increasing radiance before the throne of God. 

(2) Having so received the ministry,—/ulfil ct. 
Strive frequently to recover and to improve your 
brightest and loftiest idea of your office and work ; 
when its outlines begin to grow dim, or when its 
majestic proportions begin to sink and diminish, 
strive by the aid of the sacred memory of those who 
have perpetuated through successive ages the fire of 
apostolic zeal and the energy of apostolic labour, by 
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meditation on the great Apostle and High Priest of 
our profession, by protracted and fervent prayers 
to God, to renew, enlarge, and render more vivid 
than ever the sublime conception which should 
mould your character and life. But the conception 
itself will be degraded if you do not endeavour 
practically to fu/fil it—to fulfil it, not as God’s idea 
of the vine is fulfilled in the degenerate plants of 
these northern climes, where the leaves are thin and 
poor, and the grapes nipped and shrivelled by 
unkindly winds; but as it is fulfilled in the gene- 
rous south where, amidst the luxuriant foliage, hang 
the rich, purple clusters, beautiful to the eye, and 
bringing joy to the heart of man. 

Fulfil your ministry : wielding every energy, and 
conferring every blessing, and winning every power 
which is associated with your office in God’s own 
idea of it. Fulfil your ministry; warning men of 
their guilt and peril, and not warning them in vain, 
but startling their slumbering dread of an eternal 
death, and giving victory to conscience in her de- 
nunciations of their guilt; leading the penitent to 
Christ, in whose blood they shall find “redemption, 
even the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches 
of His grace ;’ teaching little children the gentle- 
ness of God’s Fatherhood ; awakening even in the 
aged who have forgotten Christ through a long and 
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wasted life a humble confidence in the compassions 
which fail not, and the mercy which endureth for 
ever ; tranquillising human trouble by Divine 
promises of the peace which passeth understand- 
ing; soothing human sorrow by leading it to the 
God of all consolation ; strengthening the infirmity 
of holy purposes in men sorely tempted, by inspiring 
trust in the exceeding greatness of that power which 
worketh in those that believe; and enabling the 
dying to triumph over death and the grave by living 
assurances of a glorious immortality. So fulfil your 
ministry below, and it shall be crowned and re- 
warded with everlasting honour; you shall be 
appointed in the skies to duties of highest dignity, 
and employed in services which archangels them- 
selves might long to discharge; sharing the toil of 
Christ on earth, and filling up that which is left 
behind of His labour and suffering for His body’s 
sake, the Church, you shall sit with Him on His 
throne in heavenly places, and enter with Him into 
the eternal rest of God. 


THE END. 
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Pocket Edition, roan gilt, 6s. 6d.; Treble and Alto Parts, cloth limp, 
1s.; roan, 2s. Tenor Part, cloth limp, 1s.; roan, 2s. Bass Part, cloth 
limp, 1s ; roan, 2s. Pianoforte Score, imp. 8vo., cloth, ros. 6d. 
Organ Score, folio oblong, cloth, 12s.; half-bound, 15s. 


Congregational Chants and Anthems. 
A Supplement to all Tune-books. Containing 46 Chants and 44 
Anthems 

Full Vocal Score, limp cloth, 1s, 6d.; ditto, cloth boards, 2s.; Treble 
and Alto Part, for Sunday-schools, stiff covers, 8d.; Instrumental Score 
(with preludes), stiff covers, 3s.; Sol-Fa, Full Score, stiff covers, Is. ; 
the Words of the Anthems, stitched, 1d. 


Psalms and Hymns from Holy Scrip- 
ture. Arranged for Chanting. A Companion Volume to “ Congre- 
gational Chants and Anthems,” containing 66 Passages for Chanting, 
and 44 Anthem Words. Prices 4d., 6d., 8d., and 1s.; and may be 
had in Sheets for binding with Hymn Books. : ; 

On Chanting, its Claims and Principles. 
Stitched, rs. 

A complete list of the Weigh-house Series can be had on application 
tv cue publishers. 


$ | A Selett List of Books. 


CHEAP PUBLICATIONS FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 


Tracts for To-Day: Being a series of Twelve 
New Traéts for the Educated Classes. Elegantly printed on toned 


paper. ni 
1. A Book of Wonders. | 7. Ecce Homo! 
2. The Self-avenging Power of Sin. 8. A Great Revolution. 
3. TheLast Night ofan Ancient Monarchy.| yg. Waiting for the Verdict. 
4. The Religion of Compromise. 10. Moral Insanity. 
5. The Self Convicted Judge. 11. Rejefted Light. 
6. The Simple Remedy. | 12. The Closing Scene. 


* Sold in Packets containing 24 Tratts (2 of each), price 1s d6.; and 
separately, price rod. per dozen, or 6s per 100. 


The Home Mission Tract Series. Edited 
by the Revs. J. B. Paron, M A., and F. S. WILLiams. 


1. The Lost Traét. 7. From Dark to Day. 

2. The Evangelist. 8. The Mission on the Battle Field. 
3. The Cottage Service. 9. Faith—What is it? 

4. The Work of an Evangelist. 10. The Wiles of the Devil. 

5. The Sailor and his Friend. 11. The Still Small Voice. 

6. A Whole Family. 12. Sowing and Reaping. 


Sold in Packets containing 24 Tracts, (2 of each), price 1s. 4d.; and 
separately, price 8d. per dozen, or 4s. 6d. per 100. 


desus Only. A Guide to the Anxious 
and a Companion to the Sick Chamber and the Dying Bed. By the 
Rev. J. OswaLp Jackson. Cheap Edition, price 6d. : 


A Few Counsels to a Young Believer. 
By the Rev. C. M. BrrRELL. 5th Thousand. 2s. per dozen. 


Directions to Persons Just Commencing 


a Religious Life. 2s. per dozen, 


By THE REv. CuarLes STANFORD. 


1G 
The Presence of God our Rest. A New 
Year’s Address. 2s. per dozen. 
} Il. 
Secret Prayer. as. per dozen. 
Til. 


Friendship with God. 2s. per dozen. 


Lonpon : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Dale, Robert William, 1829-1895. 
Discourses delivered on special occasi 
by R.W. Dale. -- London : Jackson, Walfc 
and Hodder, 1866. 
vii, 347p. ; 20cm. 


1. Congregational churches--Sermons. 
Occasional sermons. I. Title. 
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